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•  Thiad  PahtofKikg  Henry  VI.]  The  action  of  this  play 
(which  was  at  first  printed  under  this  title,  Thi  True  Tragtay  of 
Richard  duke  of  York,  and  the  good  Kine  Henry  the  Sixth;  or^ 
The  Second  Part  of  the  Contention  of  York  find  Lancaster,)  opens 
just  after  the  first  battle  at  Saint  Albans,  [May  23, 14'55,]  wherein 
the  York  faction  carried  the  day ;  and  closes  with  the  murder  of 
King  Henry  VI.  and  the  birth  of  Prince  Edward^  aftenmrds 
King  Edward  V.  [November  4, 1471.]  So  that  this  history  takes 
in  the  space  of  full  sixteen  years.    Theobald. 

I  have  never  seen  the  quarto  copy  of  the  Second  part  of  ThC 
Whole  Contention,  &c.  primed  by  Valentine  Simmes  f0r 
Thomas  Millington,  1600;  but  the  copy  printed  bv  W.  W.  for 
Thomas  Millington,  1600,  is  now  before  me ;  and  it  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  that  described  by  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Theo- 
bald, nor  does  the  undated  edition  (printed,  in  fiict,  in  1619,) 
correspond  with  their  description.  The  title  of  the  piece  printed 
in  1600,  by  W.  W.  is  as  follows :  The  True  Tragedie  ofRichard$ 
Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Death  of  good  King  Henrie  the  Sixt : 
With  the  vohole  Contention  between  the  ttoo  HouiCi  Lancaster  and 
Yorke  :  as  it  vocls  sundry  Times  acted  by  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earle  of  Pembrooke  his  Servants^  Printed  at  London  by 
W*  W.for  Thomas  MiUington,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shoppe 
under  St.  Peter* s  Church  in  CornevmU^  1600.  On  this  piece 
Shakespeare,  as  I  conceive,  in  1591,  formed  the  dramli  before 

us.      ^IALONE. 

The  present  historical  drama  was  altered  by  Crowne,  and 
brought  on  the  stase  in  the  year  1680,  under  the  title  of  The 
Miseries  of  Civil  War.     Surely  the  works  of  Shakspeore  could 
have  been  little  read  at  that  period ;  for  Crowne,  in  bis  Prologue^ 
declares  the  play  to  be  entirely  his  own  composition : 
**  For  by  his  feeble  skill  'tis  built  alone, 
''  The  divine  Shakspeare  did  not  lay  one  stoneV 
whereas  the  very  first  scene  is  that  of  Jack  Cade  copied  almost 
veibetim  fift>m  The  Second  Part  <^King  Henry  VL  and  several 
ocbers  from  this  third  part,  with  as  little  variation.    Stee  V£n;s. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Lords  on  K. 


King  Henry  the  Sixth  : 

Edward,  P7'i72ce  of  WsAeSy  his  Son. 

Lewis  XI.  Kijig  of  Fmnce. 

Duke  of  Somerset.    Duke  of  T^xeter. " 

Earlqf Oxford.  Ear  I  of^Northum"  I 

bcrland.     £^;7  ry  Westmoreland.  [  Henry  s  side. 
•  Zorrf  Clifford.  J 

Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of*  York  : 
Edward,   Earl  of*  March,    afterwards^ 

King  Edward  IV. 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland, 
George,  afterxvards  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Richard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Glocester, 
Duke  of  Norfolk, 


his  Sons. 


\ 


of  the  Duke    of  York's 


Marquis  of  Montague, 

Earl  of  Warwick, 

Earl  of  Pembroke,         f         party 

Lord  Hastings,  I 

Lord  Stafford,  J 

iSiV  John  Mortimer,      \  rr    /     .  ^u    Tk  i      ^v    i 
c-    TT     1   AT    i.-  >  L  ncles  to  the  Duke  of  York, 

oir  Hugli  Mortimer^    )  ^ 

Henry,  Earl  of  Kichmoudy  a  Youth. 

Lord  Rivers,  Brother  to  Lady  Grey.  Sir  William 
Stanley.  Sir  John  Montgomery.  Sir  John  So- 
merville.  Tutor  to  Rutland.  Alayor  of  York. 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  A  Nobleman.  Two 
Keepers.  A  Huntsman.  A  Son  that  has  killed 
his  Father.     A  Father  that  has  killed  his  Son. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady  Grey,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Bona,  Sister  to  the  French  Queen. 

SoldierSy  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry  a72d 
King  Edward,  Messengers^  JVatchmcny  <^t. 

SCENE  J  during  part  of  the  third  Act  j  in  France; 
during  all  the  ixst  of  the  Play,  in  England. 


THIRD  PART  OF 


KING   HENRY   VI/ 


^= 


ACT.  I. 


SCENE  I.    London.    The  Parliament-House. 

Drums.  Some  Soldiers  of  York's  Party  break  in. 
Then,  Enter  the  Duke  of  York,  Edward,  Ri- 
chard, Norfolk,  Montague,  Warwick,  and 
Others,  with  white  Roses  in  their  Hats. 

IVar.  I  wonder,  how  the  king  escap'd  our  hands. 

York.  While  we   pursu'd   the  horsemen  of  the 
north,   * 
He  slily  stole  away,  and  left  his  men : 
Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  warlike  eare  could  never  brook  retreat, 
'  Cheer*d  up  the  drooping  army ;  and  himself, 
'  Lord  Clifford,  and  lord  Stafford,  all  a-breast, 

*  Charged  our  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaking  in, 

*  Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

Edw.  Lord  Stafford's  father,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
'  Is  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerous  : 
I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow ; 

*  That  this  is  true,  fatlier,  behold  his  blood. 

[Showing  his  bloody  Swor*d. 

■  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  F/.]  This  play  is  only  divided 
from  the  former  for  the  convenience  of  exhibition  ;  for  the  series 
of  action  is  continued  idthout  interruption,  nor  are  any  two 
scenes  of  any  play  more  closely  connected  than  the  first  scene 
of  this  play  witli  the  last  of  the  former.    Jom^soN. 
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Mont.  And,  brother,  here's  the  earl  of  Wiltshire's 
blood,  [To  York,  showing  his. 

Whom  I  encounter  d  as  the  battles  join'd. 

Rich.  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  I  did. 
[Throwing  down  the  Duke  of  Somersbt's  Head. 

*  Vork.  Richard  hath  best  deserv'd   of  all  my 

sons.— 
Wliat,  is  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset  ? 

Norf.  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John  of 
Gaunt ! 

Rich.  ITius  do  I  hope  to  shake  king  Henry's  head. 

IVar.  And  so  do  I. — Victorious  prince  of  York, 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
I  vow  by  heaven,  these  eyes  shall  never  close. 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  king, 

*  And  this  the  regal  seat :  possess  it,  York  : 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Henry's  heirs'. 

York.  Assist  me  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and  I  will; 
^  For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 

Norf.  We'll  all  assist  you ;  he,  that  flies,  shall  die. 
York.  Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk, — Stay  by  me,  my 
lords  ;— 

*  And,  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 

JVar.  And,  when  the  king  comes,  offer  him  no 
violence, 
'  Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force. 

[They  retire. 

*  York.  The  queen^  this  day,  here  holds  her  par- 

liament^ 

*  But  littje  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council : 

*  By  words,  or  blows,  here  let  us  win  our  right. 
Rich.  Arm'd  as  we  are,  let's  stay  within  this  house. 
JVar.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be  call'd, 

Unless  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  be  king ; 
And  bashful  Henry  deposed,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  by*words  to  our  enemies. 
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*  York.  Then  leaye  me  not,  my  lords ;  be  resolute ; 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 

fVar.  Neither  the  king^  nor  he  that  loves  him  hest^ 
^  The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells*' 
'  FU  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up  who  dares  :— 
Resolve  thee,  Richard  ;  claim  the  English  crown. 
£Waewick  leads  Yoek  to  the  Throne,  x^ht 
seats  himself. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Henry,  Cufford,  Nor- 
thumberland, Westmoreland,  Exeter,  ana 
Others,  with  red  Roses  in  their  Hats. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy  rebel  sitSj 
Even  in  the  chair  of  state !  belike,  he  means, 
(Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer,) 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,  and  reign  as  king. — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father ;— > 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford ;  and  you  both  have  vow'd 

revenge 
Dn  him,  his  sons,  his  favourites,  and  his  friends. 

^  North.  If  I  be  not,  heavens,  be  reveng'd  on  me ! 

Clif.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  mourn,  in 
steel. 

JVest.  What,  shall  we  suffer  this  ?  let's  pluck  him 
down: 
'  My  heart  for  anger  bums,  I  cannot  brook  it. 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Clif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  and  such  as  he; 
He  ciurst  not  sit  there  had  your  father  liv*d. 
My  gracious  lord>  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  fan^ily  of  York. 

North.  Well  hast  thou  spoken^  cousin ;  be  it  so. 

*  ■  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells.^  The  allusion  is  to  fiEdconiy< 
The  hawks  had  sometimes  little  bells  hung  upon  them,  perhaps  U 
cJBfVtho  birds;  that  is,  to  ftifht  them  from  rising. 
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K.  Hen.  Ah,  know  you  not,  the  city  favours  them. 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck  ? 
Exe.  But  when  the  duke  is  slain,  they'll  quickly 

K.  Hen.  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry 'g 
heart, 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-house  ! 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats. 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use. — 

[They  advance  to  the  duke. 
Thou  factious  duke  of  York,  descend  my  throne. 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet ; 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  Thou  art  deceived,  I  am  thine. 

E.ve.  For  shame,  come  down ;  he  made  thee  duke 

of  York. 
York.  'Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom  was. 
jE.re.  Thv  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
JVar.  Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry. 

C///'.  Whom  should  he  follow,  but  his  natural 

king  ? 
IVar.  True,  Clifford ;  and  that*s   Richard,  duke 

of  York. 
^  K.  Hen.  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in  my 

throne  ? 
^  York.  It  must  and  shall  be  so.  Content  thyself. 
War.  Be  duke  of  Lancaster,  let  him  be  king. 
JVest.  He  is  both  king  and  duke  of  Lancaster ; 
And  that  the  lord  of  Westmoreland  shall  maintain. 
IFar.  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it.  You  forget, 
That  we  are  those,  which  chas'd  you  from  the  field. 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread 
March*d  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 
*  North.  Yes,  Warwick,  I   remember  it  to  my 
grief ; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it 
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'  fVest.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy  sons^ 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends,  I'll  have  more  lives. 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins, 

^  Clif.  Urge  it  no  more :  lest  that,  instead  of  words, 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger. 
As  shall  revenge  his  death,  before  I  stir. 
*  fVar.  Poor  Clifford  I  how  I  scorn  his  worthless 

threats ! 
York.  Will  you,  we  show  our  title  to  the  crown? 
^  If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 
K*  Hen.  What  title  hast  tliou,    traitor,  to  the 
crown? 
Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art,  duke  of  York  ; 
Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March : 
I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth. 
Who  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  French  to  stoop. 
And  seiz'd  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 
fVar.  Talk  not  of  France,  sith^  thou  hast  lost  it 

all. 
K.  Hefi.  The  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  I ; 
When  I  was  crown'd,  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 
Rich.  You  are  old  enough  now,  and  yet,  methinks 
you  lose : — 
Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  usurper  s  head. 
Edw.  Sweet  father,  do  so ;  set  it  on  your  head. 
Mont.  Good  brother,   [To  York.]   as  thou  lov'st 
and  honour  st  arms. 
Let's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 
Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  king 

will  fly. 
York.  Sons,  peace ! 
K.  Hen.  Peace  thou !  and  give  king  Henry  leave 

to  speak. 
ffar.  Plantagenet  shall  speak  fii*st : —  hear  him, 
lords ; 

sith  — 1  i.  e.  since. 
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And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too, 

For  he,  that  interrupts  him,  shall  not  live, 

*  K.Hen.  Think*st  thou,  that  I  will  leave  my  kingly 
throne. 
Wherein  my  grandsii-e,  and  my  iather  sat  ? 
No :  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm ; 
'  Ay,  and  their  colours—often  borne  in  France ; 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great  sorrow, — 
Shall  be  my  winding  sheet. — ^Why  faint  you,  lords  ? 

•  My  title's  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 

JVar.  But  prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be  king. 
K.  Hen.  Henry  the  fourth  by  conquest  got  the 

crown. 
York.  Twas  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 
K.  Hen.  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  my  title's  weak. 
Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir  ? 
York.  What  then? 
^  K.  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king : 

*  For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords. 
Resigned  the  crown  to  Henry  the  fourth ; 
Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his. 

York.  He  rose  against  him,  being  his  sovereign, 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 

IVar.  Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  it  unconstrained, 
Think  you,  'twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ?* 

Exe.  No ;  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his  crown. 
But  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and  reign. 

K.  Hen.  Art  thou  against  us,  duke  of  Exeter  ? 

Exe.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

*  York.  Why  whisper  you,  my  lords,  and  answer 
not? 

Exe.  My  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawful  kin^« 

K.  Hen.  All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to  him. 

North.  Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou  lay'st, 
Hiink  not,  that  Henry  shall  be  so  depos'd. 

<        .  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ?]  i,  c.  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown. 
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^  fVdr.  Deposed  he  shall  be,  in  despite  of  all. 
North.  Tbou  art  d«ceiv'd :  'tis  not  thy  southern 
power, 
'  Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent,— 
Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud,— 
Can  set  the  duke  up,  in  despite  of  me. 

Clif.  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong. 
Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence : 
May  that  ground  gape,  and  swallow  me  alive, 
*  where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  fiither ! 
*  K*  Hen.  O  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive  my 

heart! 
York.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  resign  thy  crown  :— 
What  mutter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords  ? 

fFar.  Do  nght  unto  this  princely  duke  of  York ; 
Or  I  will  fill  the  house  with  armed  men. 
And,  o'er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sits. 
Write  up  bis  title  with  usurping  blood. 

[He  stamps,  and  the  Soldiers  show  themselves. 
^  A  •  Hen.  my  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  me  but  one 
word; — 
'  Let  me,  for  this  my  life-time,  reign  as  king. 
York.  Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine 
heirs. 
And  thou  sbalt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv*st« 

K.  Hen.  I  am  content :  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  my  kingdom  after  my  decease. 
Ctif.  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince  your  son  ? 
ffar..  What  good  is  this  to  England,  and  himself? 
fFcMt.  3ase,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry  ! 
^  Clif.  How  hast  thou  injured  both  diyseif  and  us  ? 
H^€St.  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 
North.  Nor  I. 

CHf.  Come,  cousin,  let  us  tellthequeen  these  news. 
*  frest.  Farewell,  fiiint-hearted  and  degenerate 
king, 
*  In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 
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North.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of  York, 
'And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed ! 

Cl'if.  In  dreadful  war  may'st  thou  be  overcome ! 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandoa'd,  and  despis'd  ! 

l^Ejceunt  Northumberland,  Clifford,  and 
Westmoreland. 

*  /^Fi77\  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  them  not. 

Exe.  They  seek  revenge,^  and  therefore  will  not 
yield. 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter! 

JVar.  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Hen.  Not  for  myself,  lord  Warwick,  but  my  son. 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit. 
But,  be  it  as  it  may : — I  here  entail 
^  The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever ; 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  I  live. 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign  ; 

*  And  neither  by  treason,  nor  hostility, 

*  To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself. 
York.  This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  will  perform. 

[Coming  from  the  Throne. 

War.  Long  live  king  Henry  ! — Plantagenet,  em- 
brace him. 

^  K.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy  for- 
ward sons! 

Yoy^k.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconcil'd. 

Exe.  Accurs'd  be  he,  that  seeks  to  make  them 
foes  !      [Senet.  The  Lords  come  forward. 

'  York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord ;  I'll  to  my 
castle.^ 

JP^ar.  And  I'll  keep  London,  with  my  soldiers. 

5  They  seek  revenge^'}  They  go  away,  not  because  they  doubt 
the  justice  of  this  determination,  but  because  they  have  been  con- 
quered, and  seek  to  be  revenged.  They  are  not  influenced  by 
principle,  but  passion. 

* ni  to  mtj  castle.l    Sandal  Castle,  near  Wakefield,  in 

Yorkshire. 
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Noff.  And  I  to  ^ifolk,  witk  my  followers. 
Mont*  And  I  nnto  the  seR^  fwm  whedce  I  eame. 
[Escumt  YoiiK^  and  hi9  Sansi  Wa&wick^  Noll- 
woiMy  MaMTA«UB>  Soldiers  and  Attendants. 

*  JT.  Hen.  And  I,  Hrkk  grief  and  dorrew^  to  thor 

courts 

Enter  Queen  MAfLQAKKt  and  the  Prince  o/*  Waletf. 

£xe.  lUfe  eomes  the  queen^  \diosre  looks  bewn^, 
tiet  aiijpsr : 
ril  steal  Kmy. 
Jt.  ITew.         fijteter,  to  will  t.  {Going. 

*  Q.  Mat.  Ndf,  go  not  frOrti  me,  t  will  folfow  thee* 
K.  Hen.  Bepatient, gentle quoen,  and  1  will  stay. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Who  can  be  patient  iri  such  extremes  ? 
Ah^  wfetdied  man  I  Vould  t  had  died  a  maidf. 
And  nev6f  seen  thee,  neref  feome  thee  son. 
Seeing  thou  hast  ptov'd  so  Unnatural  a  father  I 
Hath  he  deserved  to  fosc  his  birthright  thus  ? 
Had^st  thou  but  hy'd  him  half  so  well  as  I ; 
Oh:  felt  that  pstin  which  I  did  for  him  once ; 
Or  nourished  him,  as  I  did  with  my  bloodt ; 
"hiiAi  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart-bloo4 

there, 

*  ttafh^r  than  made  tfiaet  savage  duk^  thine  heir, 
^  And  disinhdrtted  thin^  only  son. 

•  Prince.  Father,  you  xjannot  disinherit  me : 

*  If  you  b^  ting;  why  should  not  t  succeed  ? 

•  A.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret ; — ^piardon  me, 

sweet  son  ;— 

*  Th^^i^l  Of'  Warwick,  and  the  du^  6nforo*d  mc 

•  Q.  Mdr.  Enforced  thec!  art  thou  King,  and  wilt 

befofc'd? 

i  shftute  ttr  h^r  Usee  kp^^.    Ah,  timorous  wretch ! 

Tlioi^ kafli*  ttifdoKfe' thyself  thy  iob/  and  me; 
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*  And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head^ 

*  As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 

*  To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 

*  What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre,® 

*  And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time  ? 

*  Warwick  is  Chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais ; 
Stern  Faulconbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas ; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm ; 

*  And  yet  shalt  thou  be  safe  ?  *  such  safety  finds 

*  The  trembling  lamb,  environed  with  wolves. 
^  Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman, 

*  The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes, 
^  Before  1  would  have  granted  to  that  act. 

*  But  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before  thine  honour : 
^'And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself, 

*  Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed, 
^  Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repealed, 

*  Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited. 

The  northern  lords,  that  have  forsworn  thy  colours, 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread : 

*  And  spread  they  shall  be  ;  to  thy  foul  disgrace, 
^  And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 

^  Thus  do  I  leave  thee  : — Come,  son,  let*s  away  ; 
^  Our  army's  ready ;  come,  we'll  after  them. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me  speak. 
Q.  Mar.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already  ;  get 

thee  gone. 
K.  Hen.  Grentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with 

me? 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 
Prince.  When  I  return  with  victory  from  the  field, 
ril  sec  your  grace :  till  then,  I'll  follow  her. 

Q.  Afar.  Come,  son,  away ;  we  niay  not  linger  thus. 
[^E.veunt  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  Prince. 

s  What  is  t/,  but  to  make  tky  sepulchre^']  The  queen's  reproach 
is  founded  on  a  position  long  received  among  politicians,  that  the 
loss  of  a  king's  power  is  40on  followed  ^im  of  life. 
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*  K.  Hen.  Poor  queen !  how  love  to  me  and  to  her 

son, 
'  Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage ! 
^  Reveng'd  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  duke ; 

*  Whose  haughty^spirit,  win^d  with  desire^ 

*  Will  cost  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle^ 

*  Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me,^  and  of  my  son! 

*  The  loss  of  those  three  lords  ^  torments  my  heart : 

*  I'll  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair  ;— 

*  Come,  cousin,  you  shall  be  the  messenger^ 

*  Exe.  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Ro&m  in  Sandal  Castle^  we^r  Wakefield,  in  York- 
shire. 

Enter  Edward,  Richard,  and  Montague. 

^  Rich.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give  me 

leave. 
Edw.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mont.  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible* 

Enter  York. 

♦  •        •       •      • 

^  York.  Why,  how  now,  sonsand  brothei*,  atastrife? 

*  What  is  your  quarrel  ?  how  b^an  it  first  ? 

. *  Edw.  No  quarrel,. but  a  slight  contention. 
York.  About  what  ? 

^  Rich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace, 
and  us ; 
'  The  crown  of  England,  iatlier,  which  is  yours. 

•  *  • 

9  Tire  an  thejksk  qfmey']  To  tire  is  to  fasten,  to  fix  the  taloxis, 
ftti»  the  French  Hrer^  or  rather,  to  peek. 

^.^.^^thoie. three  lords ^^  That  is,  of  Northumberland 
Westmorelaiid,  aad  Clifibrd^  who  had  1^  him  in  disgust. 

C2 
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*  FbrA.  Mine,  boy  ?  not  till  king  Henry  be  dead. 

*  Rich.  Your  right  dependsnotonhisKfo,  or  death. 

*  Edw.  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now : 

*  By  givirtg  the  house  of  Lamcaster  IcaEve  to  breathe^ 

*  It  will  outrun  you,  fathei*,  in  thfe  end. 

^  York.  I  took  an  oath,  that  he  sbonld  quietly  i^eign. 
^  Edw.  But,  for  a  kingdom,  any  oath  may  be 

broken  : 
'  I'd  break  a  thousand  oaths,  to  reiga  one  year. 
'  Rick.  No ;  God  forbid,  your  grace  should  be 

forsworn. 
^  York.  I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 
^  Rich.  I'll  prove  the  contrary,  if  you'll  hear  me 

speak. 

*  York.  Thou  canst  not,  son ;  it  is  impossible. 

'  Rick.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,*  being  not  took 

*  Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate, 

*  That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears  : 
^  Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place ; 

*  Then,  seeing  'twas  he  that  made  you  to  depose, 
^  Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 

*  Therefore,  to  arms.     *  And,  father,  do  but  tliink, 

*  How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown ; 

*  Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 

*  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  tJiss  and  joy. 

*  Why  do  we  hnger  thus  r  I  cannot  rest, 

*  Until  the  white  rose,  that  I  wear,  be  died 

*  Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 

^  York.  Richard,  enough;  I  will  be  king,  or  die.— ^ 

*  Brother,  thou  shalt  to  London  presently, 

^  And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this^  enterprise.—   '*- 

*  An  oath  isofn&momerHfJ  The  of)lTgati(m  of  an  otfA  w  here 
eluded  by  very  despicable  sophistry.  A  lawful  magistrate  alone 
has  the  power  to  exact  an  oatn,  but  the  oatii  derives  no  part  of  its 
force  from  the  magistrate.  The  piea  against  ^e  obligatm  of  4m 
Oath  obliging  to  maintain  an  asurpery  taken  from  the  aalawAUness 
of  the  oath  itself  in  the  foreg^h^  plagr,  was  rational  and  jnst* 
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*  TtiDU  Richard^  shalt  unto  the  duke  of  Norfolk^ 
^  Aodiibdi  JMOi  frilniy.  of  oar  isitent^-r- 

*  You,  Edward,  sh^ll  unto  my  lord  .Cobh^m, 
With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  willingly  rise : 

*  In  them  I  trust  4  for  they  are  soldiers, 

*  Witty  and  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit. — 

*  Wh^le  you  are  tfhujs  employd,  what  resteth  more, 

*  But  that  I  seelc  occasion  how  to  rise ; 

*  And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  dri|^, 
'  Js  or  any  pf  the  tjovise  x)f  Lancaster  ? 

l^nter  a  Messenger. 

"^  Bidt^  fitftf];  Whatfiewis^  why  ^m'et  tfoon  io  sue 

post? 
'  Jl/c!i9«.  The  f(|iie6iit  ivith  all  the  nortihcra^ 

Wid  tordfi,^ 
^  Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  yoAir  oa0tle : 
^  She  is  hard  by  ivith  twi^nty  ttK>Uflajid  meR ; 
^  And  therefore  fertify  your  bold,  my  IoikL. 

♦  York.  Ay,  with  my  sword.     Wbntl  iJiink^ 

thott,  that  we  fear  tlj^m  ?--r- 
^  fidward  aiid  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with  me ;— ^ 
^  My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London : 

*  Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 

*  Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king, 

*  With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves, 

*  And  trust  not  ^rniple  Henry,  nor  his  oaths. 

♦  Mont.  Brother,  I  go ;  I'll  win  them,  fear  it  not 

*  And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave. 

[Exi 

s  The  jfueeHf  -^oUh  aO,  &c.]  I  know  not  whether  the  author  i| 
tended  any  luoral  instruction,  but  he  that  reads  this  has  a  strikin 
admonition  against  that  precipitancy  by  which  men  often  use  ui 
lawful  means  to  do  that  wfaioh  a  little  delay  would  put  honest! 
^  their  power.  HskI  York  staid  but  a  few  moments,  he  ha 
saved  his  cause  firom  the  stain  of  perjury.    Johnson. 

The  whole,  howovtr,  is  a  violation  of  historic  trutii. 
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Enter  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 

York.  Sir  John,  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  mine 
uncles ! 
^  You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour ; 
The  army  of  the  queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 

Sir  John.  She  shall  not  need,  we'll  meet  her  i^ 

the  field, 
^  Vork.  What,  with  five  thousand  men  ? 
Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a  need. 
A  woman  8  gener^ ;  what  shou)d  we  fear  ? 

[^A  March  afar  off. 
^  Edw.  I  hear  their  drums ;  let's  set  our  men  in 
order ; 
'  And  issue  forth,  and  bid  them  battle  straight. 
^  York.  Five  men  tp  twenty !' — though  the  odds 
be  great, 
^  I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 
^  Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France, 
^  When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one ; 
^  Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success  ? 

[^Alarum.    Exeunt*. 


SCENE  in. 

Plains  near  Sandal  Castle. 

Alarums;  E^cursiofis.     -Ew^er  Rutland,  and  his 

Tutor. 

^  Hut.  Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly  to  *scape  their  hands  \ 
Ah,  tutor !  look,  where  bloody  Clifford  conges ! 

Enter  C|.ifford,  and  Soldiers. 

Clif.  Chaplain,  away!  thy  priesthood  saves  thy  life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke, 
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Whose  lather^  slew  my  father,-^^he  shall  die.   \ 
Tut.  And  I^  my  lord^  will  bear  him  c6mpeny», 
C&^i  Soldiers,  away  with  him. 
^  Tut.  Ah,  Cliffi^  I    murder  not  this .  innocent 
child, 

f  Liest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man.  \  : 

{]Ej:ity  forced  off  by  Soldiers. 
le deadf already  r  Or,  isit fear. 
That  makes  him  close  his  eyes  ?-— ^1*11  open  them.  * 
»    ^  Rut.  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretdi 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws.: 
And  so  he  walks,  insulting  o'.er  his  prey ; 
^  And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder.— •  , 
^  Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword, 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look. 
Sweet  CHfford,  h^u*  me  speak  before  I  die  ;-^ 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath. 
Be  thou  revcng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

Clif.  In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy ;    my  fa- 
th^'s  blood     ' 
Hath  stopp'd  the  passage  where  thy  words  should 
enter. 

Rut.  Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  again ; 
He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Clif.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives,  and  thine 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me ; 
No,  if  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers*  graves. 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains. 
It  could  not  slake  mine  itOy  nor  ease  my  heart. 
'Hie  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York  .  '  ' 

Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul ; 
^  And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line, 
^  Aiid  lcav6  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 
Therefore——  [^Lifting  his  hand. 


<  WKoiefailier  — ]  i.  e,  the  father  pf  which  brqt,  namely  the 
Duke  of  Vork. 
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Jlut.  Oj  let  me  -pray  befpne  I  take  my  dendu  :^^ 
To  tbee  I  ^y  ;  Sweet  Clifibrdi  pity  mc  ^ 

Cljf.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

^  &Ht.  I  iiever  (Hd  d)iBe  hacm  ;  Why  wilt  th^^u  slay 
me  ? 

Clif.  Thy  father  hath. 

Rut.  But  *twas  ere  I  was  born* 

Thou  hast  one  «on,  for  his  sake  pity  me ; 
Lest  in  revenge  therec^y-^-sitfa  God  is  jtist,^»v 
He  be  as  miserably  «lain  as  I* 
Ah^  let  me  live  in  prison  ail  my  days ; 
And  when  I  give  occasion  of  oflfence. 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Clif.  No  cause  ? 
Thy  father  slew  my  fiuher ;  therefore^  die. 

[Clifford  stahs  khu 

Rut.  Diifacianty  laudis  sumpia  sit  ista  tuaf 

Ctif.  Plantagenetl  I  come,  Plantagenet! 
And  this  thy  son's  blood  cleaving  to  iny  blade^ 
l^ail  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood, 
CongeaFd  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both. 

lExit, 

SCfiNE    IV. 
The  same. 

Alarum.    Enter  York. 

^  York.  TTie  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the  field  ^ 
^  My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me ; 
*  And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
^  Turn  back,  and  fly,  like  ships  before  the  wind« 
^  Or  lambs  pursu'd  by  hungiy-starved  wolves. 
^  My   sons — -God    knows,    what    hath'  bechanced 

them  : 
But  this  I  know^-^they  have  demean'd  themselves 


JJi»  m0xk  bem  ^  rcuowm  |^y  life^  or  dett^ 
^  Three  tjnes  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me ; 
Amd  tiiiice  cnedjr^Courage^father  /  j^A^  iV  i?iif  / 
^  And  ft^  M  <oft  came  Edward  to  my  bio^ 
With  purple  faulchioni  painted  to  the  hilt 
^  In  blood  of  (hose  that  had  encouater*d  him : 
^  And  wbea  the  hardiest  wamors  did  retire^ 
^  Richardpriedy-^C/r^irife/  aThdgivenofootefgroundi 
^  A»d  cmAr^A  crtmny  ^r  else  a  glorious  temh  I 
^  A  scfiftrtf  er  an  eerfkiy  sepulch"^  I 
Witb  my»i9  we  charged  agai9 :  but^  oat,  alafi ! 
^  We  bodg'd  itgain  ;^  a3  I  haw  seen  a  swam 
'  With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide. 
And  spend  ber  strength  with  over-^matcbing  wavfs. 

{^4  short  Alarum  within. 
^  Ah,  barki  >the  latal  followers  do  pursue ; 
^  Afi4  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury  t 
<^  Andf  weire  I  strong,  I  would  not  shun  their  fury : 
^  The  sands  are  number  d,  that  make  up  jny  life ; 
^  Here  must  J  stay,  and  bere  xxiy  life  must  end. 

J!nter  Queen  Margarets  Cufford,  Ncmeltiiumjber- 

LAND^  and  SoJidiers. 

^  Come,  bloody  CliiTord, — rough  Northumberland,— 

♦  1  dare  your  quenchless  furv  to  more  n^  ; 

^  I  am  your  butt,  anS  I  abide  your  shot. 

North.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagpnet* 
Clif.  Ay,  to  such  mercy,  as^  nis  ruthless  arm. 

With  downright  payment  slhow^d  unto  my  fatbi^r. 

^ow  Phaeton  hadi  tumbled  from  bis  car. 

And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick.^ 

York.  My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  bnpg  Sprdi 

^  A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all ; 

<  We  bodg'd  again  ;]  i.  e.  toe  boggled^  made  had  er  bungling 
mofk  ^aur,aUempt  to  rally. 

^  m-^^  noittUide  pridk.'}  Or,  noontide  point  wlbeditL 
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'  And,  in  that  hope,  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven,' 

Scorning  whatever  you  can  afflict  me  with, 

^  Why  come  you  not !  what !  multitudes,  and  fear? 

Clif,  So  cowards  fight^  when  they  can  fly  no  fiif- 
ther ; 
^  So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons  ;      * 
Sodesjierate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  iives^         ' 
Breathe  out  invectives  *gainst  the  officers. 

York.  O,  Clifford,  but  bethink  thee  once  again/ 
^  And  in  thy  thought  o'er-run  my  former  time :      ' 

*  And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  face ; 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  with  cowar- 
dice, 

*  Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  faint  and  fly  ere  this. 

Clif.  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word ; 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one. 

\DrcPws. 
Q,  Afar.  Hold,  valiant  Cliflbrd  !  for  a  thousand 
causes, 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor  s  life  :— 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:  speak  thou,  Northumberland. 
North.  Hold,  Clifford;  do  not  honour  him  so  much. 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart : 
What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth. 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 
It  is  war's  prize"  to  take  all  vantages ; 
^  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour, 

[Thej/  lay  hands  on  York,  xvho  struggles. 
Clif.  Ay,  ay,  so  strives  the  woodcock  witli  the  gin. 
^orth.  So  (loth  th^  coney  struggle  in  the  net. 

[York  is  taken  prisonei\ 
York.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquered 
booty  ; 

'  It  u  xtmr^s  prize  — ]  It  is  the  estimation  of  people  at  war^ 
|))c  settled  opinion. 
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Sa  true  men  yields  with  robbers  bo  o^ei^matehM* 
Ncrth.  What  woald  your  grace  have  done  unto 

him  now?  .   ' 

Q.  Mar.  Brave  warriors^  Clifford  and  Northum* 
berlandf 
Come  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here ; 
^  That  raught^  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arm8» 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  -his  hand.^ — 
*  Wtiatl  was  ityou^  that  would  be  £ngland*8  king? 
Was*t  you  that  revelFd  in  our  parliamtet^ 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  hiffh  descent  ? 
Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  now  ? 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  George  ? 
^  And  where*s  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy,    .  ^ 
Dicky  your  boy,  that,  with  his  grumbling  voice. 
Was  wont  to  cne^rhis  dad  in  mutinies  }. 
Or,  widi  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland  ? 
Look,  York ;  I  stain*d  this  napkin^  wim  the  blood 
That  valiant  Clifford,  with  his  rapier*s  pointy 
Made  issue  fropi  the  bosom  of  the  boy : 
'  And,  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 
I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal. 
^  Alas,  poor  York !  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 
I  should  lament  thy  miserable  state. 
I  pr*ythee,  grieve,  to  make  me  merry^  York  ; 
Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and  dance. 
What,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parchM  thine  entrails. 
That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  ? 

*  Why  art  thou  patient,  man  ?  thou  should'st  be 

mad; 

*  And  I,  to  make  ihee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus. 
Thou  would'st  be  fee'd,  I  see,  to  make  me  sport ; 
York  cannot  spedc,  unless  he  wear  a  crown.-*- 

A  crown  for  York ; — ^and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him.— r 

*  That  raught  — Q  L  e.  That  reacVd.    The  ancient  preterite 
and  participle  passive  of  reach. 
9  ■        ini9  napkin  — >]  A  napinn  is  a  handkcrchieC 
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Hold  you  his  haods^  whikt  I  do  set  it  oiu^n- 

{ Putting  a  paper  Crown  on  his  Head. 
Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king! 
Ay 9  this  is  he  tliat  took  king  Henry's  £hair ;  . 
And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir.-*- 
But  how  is  it  that  great  Plantagenet 
Is  crown'd  so  soon,  and  brake  his  isolemn  oath?  . 
As  I  bethink  me,  you  should  not  be  king. 
Till  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  deatk. 
And  will  you  pale '  your  bead  in  Henry  s  ^orjr^ 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem. 
Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath  ? 
O,  *tis  a  fault  too  too  unjpai*donable ! — 
Off  with  the  crown ;   and,  with  the  c^-own,  liis  Jnoad ; 
And,  whilst  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  bim  dead/ 

Clif.  That  is  my  c^ce,  for  my  fiither's  sake. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  stay ;    let*s  hear  the  orisons  ke 
makes. 

Yorh  She-wo3f  of  France,  bat  worse  than  wxdws 
of  France, 
^  Whose  tongue  fiiore  poisons  than  die  adder^^  tootb ! 
How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex. 
To  triumph  hke  an  Amazcmian  trull, 
^  Upon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  ca^kivates  ? 
But  that  thy  face  is,  visor-like,  undiangipg. 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush : 
To  tell  tlice  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  derived. 
Were  sliame  enough  to  shame  thee,  weit  thou  not 

shameless. 
Thy  father  bears  the  type^  of  king  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils,  and  Jerusalem ; 
Yet  rM>t  so  wealthy  as  an  Enghsh  yeonum. 

*  And  xtill  you  pale]  i.  e.  impale,  encircle  with  a  crown. 

*  '    '  '    to  do  hint  dead.  J  To  kill  him, 

' the  type  — ]  i.  e.  the  distinguishing  maik ;   an  obsolete 

use  of  the  word. 
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that  poor  moaardi  t«i^^  thee  ta  insult } 

idt  Bol^ aer it boot9  tfiee  Ilo^  proad  qncen^ 

A  theadt^e'Biiist  be  Tsrlfied/*-^ 

iH^gwSj  TOcnanteAf  ran  their  horse  to  death. 

eauty,  Ami  4othf  ok  make  i;vThnen  prdud ; 

Gk>d  he  fiaiowsy  thy  shaie  thennf  is  bomlII  : 

Eftae^  thMdoth  tuake  then  atititot  admired ; 

x>ntrarjr  Aotfr  imke  ther  wdnde/d  at : 

lovemmeitt^  tbat  mafen  dien*  seem  divine  ;!^ 

fa«t  tbeMoFstakeft  tiMB  ibeamattilc : 

art  as-eppositc^  ter  every  gaed^: 

B  Antipedts  ntt  uitto  us^ 

;  the  south  to  the  septentrion.*    • 

;ef^a  beaft^  wtsdi^A  m  a  womaj^s  bide  ! 

could*8t  Ittto  dtarn  tfie  hfe-bloid  of  the  ehiM^ 

id  the  frf her  wipr  his  efes*  witfial, 

^be  sera  t(r  bear  a  v9iovfan*s  ftro ^ 

ken  ntB  sioA/  mMy  pitrfiil,  snidi  flexible ; 

m  ^terti^  obdurate,  ftiiity,  tooKh-^  reanorselestf. 

*st  tliou  irte  rage  ?  why  now  thou  hast  thy  wish  i. 

nU'tt  hhve  me  weepr  wby,  now  thou  Hast  thy 

will : 
raging  wind  blows  vBp  inoessaflt  sh^ff^^rs, 
wl^  the  ra^  allays,  the  nim  bc^in^. 
e  teara  are  my  snmet  Ilutfamd*a  obseqnies  ^ 
i  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  deatli, — 
BMt  tbce^.  wilChKonir*^^^  fhee/felse  Vreneh- 

waiAan. 
mrffi.  Babfew  me,  but  bis  passions  move  me  so^ 
WMW  cm  i  check  my  even  j&om  tears. 
>rk.  That  face  of  his  the  nungry  camnibals 
id  net  bavie  touched,  would  fidt  hdVe  stain'd 

with  blood  : 

Vis  government,  ihat  makes  them  seem  divine  /I  Government^ 
\  language  of  that  time,  signified  evennebs  of  temper,  and 
icy  of  manners.    Johnsok.  • 

"^septentpion.']  i*  e.  the  North.    Septentrio,  Lnt 
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But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable,— 
O,  ten  times  more, — than  tigers  of  Hyrcania.-— 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father^s  tears : 
This  cloth  thou  dipp*dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy, 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this : 

iHe  gives  back  the  Handkerchief. 
And,  if  thou  telFst  the  heavy  story  right. 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears ; 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears^ 
And  say, — ^Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed ! — 
There,  take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown,  my 

curse ; 
And^  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  to  thee. 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand  !— 
Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world ; 
My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads ! 
North.  Had  he  been  slaughter-man  to  all  my  kin, 

*  I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him. 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  souL 

Q.  Mar.  What,  weeping-ripe,  my  lord  North- 
umberland ? 
Think  but  upoi   the  wrong  he  did  us  all. 
And  that  \w\\\  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears, 

Clif.  Here's  for  my  oath,  here's  for  my  father's 

death.  [Stabbing  him. 

Q.  Mar.  And  here's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted 

king.  [Stabbing  him. 

York.  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God ! 

*  My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  sedc  out 

thee. 
Q.  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York 
gates ; 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York.  [Exeunt. 
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ACTIL 

SCENE  I.    A  Plain  near  Mortimer's  Cross  in 

Herefordshire. 

Drums.    Enter  Edward,  «wrf  Richard,  with  their 

Forces,  marching. 

*  Edw.  I  wonder,  how  our  princely  father  *scap'd ; 

*  Or  whether  he  be  'scap'd  away,  or  no, 

*  From  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  pursuit ; 

*  Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  should  have  heard  the  news  ; 
Hafl  be  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the  news ; 

*  Or,  h^d  he  'scap'd,  methinks,  we  should  have  heard 

*  The  happy  tidmgs  of  his  good  escape. — 

*  How  fares  my  brother  ?  why  is  he  so  sad  ? 

Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 
^  I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about ; 
^  And  watch'd  him  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth, 
^  Methought,  he  bore  him^  in  the  thickest  troop. 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat : 

*  Or  as  a  bear,  encompassed  round  with  dogs ; 

*  Who  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them  cry, 

*  The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 

*  So  far*d  our  father  with  his  enemies ; 

'  So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father ; 
^  Methinks,  *tis  prize  enough  to  be  his  son. 
See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates^ 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  !^ 

^  MethotLghtf  he  bore  him  — ]  i.  e.  he  demeaned  himself. 

'  And  takes  herjaretvell  of  the  glorious  sun  /]  Aurora  takes  for 
a  time  her  farewell  of  the  «un,  when  she  dismisses  him  to  his 
cUumal  course. 
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*  How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 

*  Trimm'd  like  a  younker,  prancing  to  his  love! 
£(hi\  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suns? 
Rich.  Three  glorious  sans,  each  one  a  perfect  sun ; 

Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds/ 
But  severed  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 
See,  see  I  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss. 
As  if  they  vow'd  some  Jeague  inviolable : 
Now  are  they  but  oae  lamp,,  one  light,  one  sun. 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event. 

*  jEdzv.  Tis  wonarous  strange,  the  like  yet  never 

heard  of. 
I  think,  it  cites  tfs,  brdfli^r,  to  the  field  ; 
That  we,  the  96m  of  braV^  Plailtagenet, 

*  Each  one  already  blazing  by  6W  meeds,^ 
Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  h^hU  togetiber^ 
'  And  over-shine  the  eMh,  ^  thi^  the  wof kk 

*  Whate'er  it  bodes>  heftcelbrward  will  I  b«r 
Upon  my  t^rgiet  three  fkir  ^>ining  sutw. 

*  Rich.  Nay,   be^  tbr«e  daughters ;— by  your 

kave  I  speak  it, 
^  You  love  the  brteedifr  bettefr  tbaft  ^  male. 

tenter  a  Messenger. 

^  But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretel 

*  Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ? 

Mess.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woful  fobker  on. 
When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  slain, 

*  Your  princely  father,  and  my  loving  lord. 

*  Edw.  O,  speak  no  more  f'  for  I  have  heard  Coo 

much. 

' the  racking  ctoudi^l  i.  e.  the  clouds  in  rapid,  tumuTtuiEury 

motion. 

*^  -^ —  MttztTtg  byouf  itieeds,]  Meed  lieref  m^ans  mefit. 

'  O,  speak  no  iHor&H  The  getterdus  tendefxiess  of  Edwdrd^ 
and  savage  fbrtitudef  of  Richard,  lire  well  distingnishetf  by  Ae^ 
different  reception  of  their  lather's  death.    JoHN9t^K. 
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'  Rich.  Say  how  he  died,  for  I  will  hear  it  alL 
*  Mess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes ; 

*  And  stood  against  them  as  the  hope  of  Troy^ 

*  Against  the  Greeks,  that  would  have  enter'd  Troy. 

*  But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds ; 

*  And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 

*  Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timber  d  oak. 

*  By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdu'd ; 
^  But  only  slaughter  d  by  the  ireful  arm 

^  Of  unrelenting  Clifibrd,  and  the  queen  : 

'  Who  crown'd  the  gracious  duke  in  high  despite^; 

*  Laugh'd  in  his  face;  and,  when  with  grief  he  wept, 
'  Tlic  ruthless  queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 

*  A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 

*  Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  slain : 
'  And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts, 

'  They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 

*  They  set  the  same ;  and  there  it  doth  remain, 

*  Tlie  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  view'd. 

Edw.  Sweet  duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean  upon ; 

*  Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay  !— 

*  O  Cliflbrd,  bbist'rous  Clifford,  thou  hast  slain 

*  The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry ; 

*  And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquish'd  him, 

*  For,  hand  to   hand,    he  would  have  vanquish'd 

diee ! — 
Now  my  souFs  palace  is  become  a  prison  : 
Ah,  would  she  break  from  hence!  that  this  my  body 

*  Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest : 

*  For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again, 
'  Never,  O  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy. 

'  Rich.  I  cannot  weep ;  for  all  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heart : 

*  Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  bur- 

den; 


the  hope  of  Troy  — ]  Hector. 
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*  For  self-same  wind,  that  I  should  speak  withal, 

*  Is  kindhng  coals,  that  fire  all  my  breast, 

*  And  burn  me  up  with  flames,  that  tears  would 

quench. 

*  To  weep,  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief: 

*  Tears,  then,  for  babes ;  blows,  and  revenge,  for 

me!— 
^  Richard,  I  bear  thy  name,  I'll  venge  thy  death, 

*  Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it. 

Edw.  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left  with 
thee; 
^  His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left. 

Rich.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird. 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun  : 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom  say  ; 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 

March*     Enter  Warwick  and  Montague,  mth 

Forces. 

War.  How  now,  fair  lords?    What  fare?  what 

news  abroad  ? 
^  Rich.  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should  re- 
count 
Our  baleful  news,  and,  at  each  word's  deliverance. 
Stab  poniards  incur  flesh  till  all  were  told. 
The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the  wounds. 

0  valiant  lord,  the  duke  of  York  is  slain. 

Edxv.  O  Warwick !  Warwick !  that  Plantagenet, 
Which  held  thee  dearly,  as  his  soul's  redemption. 
Is  by  the  stern  lord  Clifford  done  to  death. 

War.  Ten  days  ago  I  drownM  these  news  in  tears: 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

1  come  to  tell  you  things  since  then  befaU'n. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought. 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  latest  gasp. 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run, 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  depart. 
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I  then  in  London^  keeper  of  the  king, 
Muster  d  my  soldiers,  gather  d  flocks  of  friends^ 
And  very  well  appointed,  as  I  thought. 
Marched  towards  Saint  Alban*s  to  intercept   th 

queen. 
Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along :   * 
For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertised. 
That  Ae  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 
To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament, 
^  Touching  king  Henry's  oath,  and  your  succession 
Short  tale  to  make, — ^we  at  Saint  Alban*s  met. 
Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought : 
But,  whether  'twas  the  coldness  of  the  king. 
Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen. 
That  robbed,  my  soldiers  of  their  hated  spleen ; 
Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  success ; 
Or  mxxie  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour, 
'  Who  thunders  to  his  captives — blood  and  deaths 
I  cannot  judge :  but,  to  conclude  with  truth. 
Their  weapfHoa  like  to  lightning  came  and  went ; 
Our  soldiers'-^ike  the  night- owl's  lazy  flight, 
'  Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail,-^ 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 
I  cheer  d  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause. 
With  promise  of  high  pay,  and  great  rewards : 
But  all  in  vain ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight. 
And  we,  in  them,  no  hope  to  win  the  day. 
So  that  we  fled :  the  king,  unto  the  queen  ; 
Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself. 
In  haste,,  postrhaste,  are  come  to  join  with  you ; 
For  in  the  marches  here,  we  heard,  you  were. 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 

*  Edw.  Where  is  the  duke   of  Norfolk,  gent 
Wviriek  ? 
And  when  came  George  £bm  Burgundy  to  England 

^  fVar.  Some  six  miles  off  the  duke  is  with  tl 

soldiers : 

D  2 
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And  for  your  brother,  he  was  lately  sent 
From  your  kind  aunt,  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
^  With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war. 

Rich.  'Twas  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  Warwick 
fled: 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit, 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire. 

fVar.  Nor  now  ray  scandal,  Richard,  dost  thou 
hear; 
For  thou  shalt  know,  this  strong  right  hand  of  mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head^ 
And  wring  the  awful  scepter  from  his  fist ; 
Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war. 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 
Rich.  I  know  it  well,  lord  Warwick !  blame  me 
not; 
'Tis  love,  I  bear  thy  glories,  makes  me  speak. 
But,  in  this  troublous  time,  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel. 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns, 
Numo  ring  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 
If  for  the  last,  say, — Ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 

fVar.  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek  you 
out; 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.     The  proud  insulting  queen. 
With  Cliftbrd,  and  the  haught  Northumberland,* 
And  of  their  feather,  many  more  proud  birds. 
Have  wrought  the  easy  melting  king  like  wax. 
He  swore  consent  to  your  succession. 
His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament ; 
And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone. 
To  frustrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  beside 

haught  Northumberland^'}  i.  e.  high  spiritecl,  or  haught/. 
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May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

*  l^eir  power^  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong  i 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk,  and  myself. 

With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  earl  of  March* 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 

*  Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenty  thousand. 
Why,  Via  !  to  London  will  we  march  amain ; 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds, 

*  And  once  again  cry — Charge  upon  our  foes ! 
But  never  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 

Rich.  Ay,  now,  methinks,  I  hear  great  Warwicl 
speak  : 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day, 
'  That  cries — Retire,  if  Warwick  bid  him  stay. 

Edw.  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will  I  lean; 

*  Apd  when  thou  fall'st,  (as  God  forbid  the  hour!) 
Must  Edward  fell,  which  peril  heaven  forefend! 

JVar.  No  longer  earl  of  March,  but  duke  of  York 

*  The  next  degree  is,  England's  royal  throne : 
For  king  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaim'ct 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along  ; 

And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy, 

*  Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King  Edward, — ^valiant  Richard, — Montague, — 
3tay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 

*  But  ^ound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task. 

*  Rich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hare 

as  steel, 

*  (As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds,) 

*  I  come  to  pierce  it,— or  to  give  thee  mine. 

*  Edw.  Then  strike  up,  drums ;— God,  and  Sajn^ 

Greorge,  for  us ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.  How  now  ?  what  news  ? 
Mess.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word  by  me 
The  queen  is^  coming  with  a  puissant  host ; 
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And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 
*  fVar.  Why  then  it  sorts/  brave  warriors :  LAt*t 
away.  [^Ej^euni* 


SCENE  II. 

Before  York. 

Enler  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  the  Prinec 
of  Wales,  Clifford,  and  North umberlaIid, 
Tvith  Forces. 

Q.  Alar.  Welcome^  my  lord,  to  this  brave  town 
of  York. 
Yonder's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy. 
That  sought  to  be  encompass'd  with  your  crown : 
^  Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 

^  K.  Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that  fear 
their  wreck  ; — 
To  sec  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. — 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  God  !  'tis  not  my  fault. 
Not  wittingly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow. 

Clif\  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Not  his,  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting? 
Not  he,  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on  ; 
*  And  doves  will  peck,  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown. 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows : 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king. 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire  ; 

^  Why  then  U  sorts,']  Wh^  then  thingt  are  Ito  tbey  aimuNllM. 
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Thou,  being  a  king,  bless'd  with  a  goodly  ton^ 

Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him, 

^  Which  argued  thee  a  most  unlovii^  iather. 

Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young : 

And  though  man^s  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes^ 

Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones. 

Who  hath  not  seeq  them  (even  with  those  winffs 

*  Which  sometime  they  have  us*d  with  fearful  flight,) 
Make  war  with  him  that  climbM  unto  their  nest, 
Ofiering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ? 
For  shame,  my  liege,  make  them  your  precedent  I 
Were  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  boy 

Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father^s  fault ; 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child,—* 
fVhat  my  great-grandfather  and  grandsire  g&ty 
My  careless  father  Jondly^  gave  away  ? 
Ah,  what  a  shame  were  this  1  Look  on  the  boy ; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth 
Successfiil  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  hearty 
To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  hiai. 
K.  Hen.  Full  well  hath  Clifibrd  play'd  the  ofatof^ 
Inferring  arguments  of  miehty  force. 
^  But,  Clifford,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear^-^ 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  ?^ 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son. 
Whose  father'  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  ? 
Ill  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind ; 
And  'would,  my  fadier  had  lefl  me  no  onore  I 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate, 

*  As  brings  a  thousand-fold  okm^  care  to  keep^ 

5 fondhf  -^]  L  e.  foolishly. 

^  —  ■  ■■  didst  tkou  never  hear^  — 
That  things  iU  got  had  ever  bad  success  f  &c«]     The  provtrb 
quoted  by  hid  majesty  on  ftiiB  occaftion,  seems  to  militate  £recdy 
against  ms  tnm  argument,  and  tYiowm  that  flihigii  31  got  might 
bave^ood  success.    M.  Mason. 

7  Whose  father^  &c.]  Alluding  to  a  common  proverb: 
^  Happy  Uie  child  whose  iiuher  went  to  the  deviL'* 
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^  Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure. 

Ah,  cousin  York !  'would  thy  best  friends  did  know^ 

*  How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here ! 

*  Q.  Alar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits ;  our 
foes  are  nigh, 
^  And  this  spft  courage  makes  your  followers  faint^ 

*  You  promis'd  knighthood  to  our  forward  son ; 

^  Unsheath  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently.-?— 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

K.  Hen.  Edward  Plantagcnet,  arise  a  knight ; 
And  learn  this  lesson,— Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 

Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leavcv 
ril  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown, 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Clif.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince^ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiness: 
^^For,  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
iComcs  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York ; 
And,  in  the  tpwns  as  they  do  march  along. 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him : 
'  Darraign®  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

Clif.  I  would,  youv  highness  would  depart  the 
field  ; 
The  queen  hath  best  success  when  you  are  absent. 

Q.  Mar.  kyj  good  rqy  lord,  and  leave  ys  to  our 
fortune. 

K.  Hen*  Why,  that's  my  fortune  too ;  therefore 
I'll  stay. 

North.  Be  it  with  resolution  then  tp  fight. 

Prince.  My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble  lords, 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence : 
Unsheath  yoursword,goodfather;  cry, Saifit  George  ! 

^  Darraign  — ]  That  is,  Range  your  host,  put  your  host  in 
ordet. 
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JUarch.  Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard,  War- 
wick, Norfolk,  Montague,  and  Soldiers. 

^  Edw.  Now,  perjur'd  Henry !    wilt  thou  kneel 
for  grace, 
^  And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head ; 

*  Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting 
boy ! 
'  Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thys  bold  in  terms, 
'  Before  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  lawful  king  ? 

Edxv.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  his  knee ; 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent : 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke ;  for,  as  I  hear, 
You — that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown,— 
Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament, 

*  To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 

^  CUf.  And  reason  too ; 
Who  should  succeed  the  father,  but  the  son  ? 
^  Rich.  Are  you  there,   butcher? — O,   I  cannot 

speak ! 
^  Clif.  Ay,  crook-back ;  here  I  stand,  to  answer 

thee, 
*  Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort. 
Rich.  'Twas  you  that  kill'd  young  Rutland,  was 

it  not  ? 
Clif.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satisfied. 
Rich.  For  God*s  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to  the 

fight. 
IVar.  What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou  yield 

the  crown  ? 
*  Q.  Mar.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu  d  War- 
wick ?  dare  you  speak  ? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Albans  last. 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 
}Var.  Then  'twas  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now  'tia 

thine. 
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Clif.  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 

ff^r.  Twas  not  your  valour,  Clifford,  drove  mc 
thence. 

^  North.  No,  nor  your  manhood,  that  durst  make 
you  stay. 

Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently  ;— 
Break  off  the  parle  ;  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swoln  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

Clif.  I  slew  thy  father :   Call'st  thou  him  a  child? 

Rich.  Ay,  like  adastard,  and  a  treacherous  coward. 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland  ; 
But,  ere  sun-set,  I'll  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 

K.  Hen.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and 
hear  me  speak. 

Q.  Mar.  Defy  them  then,  or  else  hold  close  thy 
lips. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue ; 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileg'd  to  speak. 
.    Clif.  My  liege,  the  wound,  that  bred  this  meeting 

here. 
Cannot  be  cur'd  by  words  ;  therefore  be  still. 

Rich.  Then,  executioner,  unsheath  thy  sword : 
By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolv'd,^ 
'  That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

^  Edw.  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right,  or  no? 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day. 
That  ne'er  shall  dine,  unless  thou  yield  the  crown. 

War.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head ; 
For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on. 

^  Prince.  If  that  be  right,  which  Warwick  says  it 
right. 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right. 

Rich.  Whoever  got  thee,  there  thy  mother  stands; 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 

' /  am  resolved,']  It  is  my  firm  persuasion ;  I  am  no  longer 

in  doubt. 
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Q.  Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire^  nof* 
dam; 
Bat  like  a  foul  misshapen  stigmatick, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided^ 
^  As  venom  toads,  or  lizards*  dreadful  stings. 

Rich.  Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt^ 
Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king, 
(As  if  a  channel  should  be  calFd  the  sea,)^ 
^  iSham*st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  ea(- 
traught, 

*  To  let  thy  tongue  detect^  thy  base-born  heart  ? 

Edt^.  A  wisp  of  straw^  were  worth  a  thausand 
crowns. 
To  make  this  shameless  callet^  know  herself.-^--^ 

♦  Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou, 

♦  Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus ;' 

*  And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 

•  By  that  false  woman,  as  this  king  by  thee. 

*  His  father  rerell'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 

And  tam'd  the  king,  and  made  the  Dauphin  stoop ; 
And,  had  he  matched  according  to  his  state. 
He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day : 
But  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed. 
And  grac'd  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal  day ; 

*  Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for  him, 
'  That  wash'd  his  father  s  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heap'd  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 

'  fAs  if  a  channel  should  be  called  the  sea, J"]  A  channel^  in 
oar  author's  tiine#  signified  what  we  now  call  a  kenneL 

*  To  let  thy  tongue  detect  — ]  To  show  thy  meanness  of  birth 
bj  the  indecency  of  language  with  which  thou  railest  at  my  de* 
fomky.    Johnson. 

'  A  tmiv  f^  straw  — ]  An  instrument  of  correction  that  mighl 
iiiyace»  Dut  not  hurl  her.    A  wisp  was  also  the  punishment  £ot 

•  ledML 

^  To  make  this  shameless  callet  — ]  Gallet^  a  lewd  woman,  u- 
inhf  perhaps  so  called  from  the  French  calote,  which  was  a  sort 
if  head  dress  worn  by  doimlry  girls« 

^  Mcndaui;']  L  e.  a  cuckold. 
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^  For  what  hath  broach'd  this  tumult,  but  thy  pride? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek,  our  title  still  had  slept : 
And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king, 
Had  slipp'd  our  elaim  until  another  age. 

^  Geo.  But,  when  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy 
spring, 
*^And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase/ 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root : 
And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  ourselves, 

*  Yet,  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike, 

*  We'll  never  leave,  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down»  • 
Or  bath\l  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods. 

Eclw.  And,  in  this  resolution,  I  defy  thee ; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference. 
Since  thou  deny'st  the  gentle  king  to  speak.-^— 
Sound  trumpets ! — let  our  bloody  colours  wave  !-r 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grave. 

Q.  Alar.  Stay,  Edward. 

Kdw.  No,  wrangling  woman;  we'll  no  longer  stay; 
These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  to-day. 

[^Exeunt. 
SCENE  HI. 

A  Field  of  Battle^  hetxceen  Towton  arid  Saxton  in 

Yorkshire. 

Alarums :  Escnrsions.     Enter  Warwick, 

^  JVar.  Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  vvith  a  race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe : 


tve  smv  our  sunshine  made  fhi/  springs 


And  that  ihy  summer  bred  us  no  incrensey']  When  we  saw  that 
by  favouring  tliec  we  made  thee  grow  in  fortune,  but  that  we  re- 
ceived no  advantage  from  thy  fortune  flourishing  by  our  favour, 
we  then  resolved  to  destroy  thee,  and  determined  to  try  some 
other  means,  though  our  first  efforts  have  failed. 

<»  A  Field  of  Battle y  &c.]  We  should  read  near  Towtob. 
Shakspcare  lias  here,  perhaps,  intentionally  thrown  three  dtf- 
lerent  actiuiis  into  one. 
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For  strokes  feceiv'd,  and  many  blows  repaid, 
Have  robb'd  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their  strength, 
*  And^  spite  of  spite,  needs  must  I  rest  awhile* 

Enter  Edward  running. 

Edw.  Smile,  gentle  heaven!  or  strike,  ungentle 
death  1 
^  For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is  clouded, 
fFar.  How  now,  my  lord  ?  what  hap  ?  what  hope 
of  good? 

Enter  George. 

*  Geo.  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair ; 

*  Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us : 

^  What  counsel  give  you,  whither  shall  we  fly? 
'  Edzv.  Bootless  is  flight,  they  follow  us  with  wings i 

*  And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 

Enter  Richard. 

^  Rich.  Ah,  Warwick,  why  hast  thou  withdrawn 
thyself? 
*Thy  brothers  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk, 

*  Broached  with  the  steely  point  of  Cliflbrd's  lance : 

*  And,  in  the  very  pangs  of  death,  he  cried,— 

*  Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far, — 

*  Warwicky  revenge  !  brother^  revenge  my  deaih  ! 

*  So  anderneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds, 

*  That  stainM  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking  blood, 

*  The  noble  -gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost. 

*  War.  Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our 
blood  : 

ril  kill  my  horse  because  I  will  not  fly. 

*  Why  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here, 

*  Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage  ; 

*  And  look  upon,^  as  if  the  tragedy 

^  And  look  upon,]  And  are  mere  spectators. 
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*  Were  play'd  in  jegt  by  counterfciting^actors  ? 

*  Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  itbove, 
^  I'll  never  pause  again^  never  stand  still, 

^  Till  either  death  hath  clos'd  these  eyes  of  mine> 
^  Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 

Edzv.  O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  kqee  with  thi3e; 
'  And,  in  this  vow,  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine. — 

*  And,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold  fec«j 

*  I  throw  my  liands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thi^i 
Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings ! 

*  Beseeching  thec,^ — if  with  thy  will  it  stands^ 
^  That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey, — 

*  Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope> 
^  And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul  !— 

*  Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again^ 
Where-e'er  it  be,  in  heaven,  or  on  earth. 

^  Rich.  Brother,  give  me  thy  hand ; — and,  gentle 
Warwick, 

*  Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms  :-r- 

*  I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe, 

^  That  winter  should  cut  oft'  our  spring-time  so. 

*  fVar.  Away,  away!    Once  more,  swtet  lordd, 

farewell. 

*  Geo.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops^ 

^  And  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay ; 
And  call  them  pillars,  that  will  stand  to  us ; 

*  And,  if  we  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewards 
^  As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games : 

*  This  may  plant  courage  m  their  quailing^  breasts; 

*  For  yet  is  hope  of  life,  and  victory. — 

*  Fore-slow  no  longer,'  make  we  hence  amain. 

*  Beseeching  thee,]  That  is,  beseeching  the  djvin^  pop^r. 

^  — —  quailing  — ]  i.  e.  sinking  into  dejection. 

■  Fore-slow  no  longer y"]  Tojoreshw  is  to  be  dilatory,  to  loiter. 
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SCENE  IV, 

The  same.    Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Excursions.     Enter  Richard  and  Clifford. 

*  Rich.  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  singled  thee  alone : 
^  Suppose,  this  arm  is  for  the  duke  of  York, 

*  And  this  for  Rutland ;  both  bound  to  revenge, 

*  Wert  thou  environed  with  a  brazen  wall. 

Clif.  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here  alone : 
This  IS  the  hand  that  stabb'd  thy  father  York  ; 
And  this  the  hand  that  slew  thy  brother  Rutland ; 
And  here*s  the  heart,  that  triumphs  in  their  death, 
Andcheers  these  hands,  thatslew  thy  sire  and  brother, 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself; 
And  so,  have  at  thee. 

[Theyjight.    WAnvricK  enters  ;  Clifford 
Jiies. 

*  Rich.  Nay,Warwick,singleout8omeotherchase; 

*  For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death. 

[^E.reunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.    Enter  King  Henry. 

♦  K.  Hen.  TTiis  battle  lares  like  to  the  morning's 

war, 

*  When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light ; 

*  What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 

*  Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day,  nor  night. 

*  Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 
^  Porc*d  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind ; 
'  Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  self-sam^  sea 
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*  Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind  : 

*  Sometime,  the  flood  prevails ;  and  then,  the  wind : 

*  Now,  one  the  bcttc^r ;  then,  another  best ; 

^  Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast, 
^  Yet  neither  conqueror,  nOr  Conquered  : 
'  So  is  the  equal  poise  of  tliis  fell  war. 

*  Here  on  this  molehill,  will  I  sit  me  down. 

*  To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory  I 
'  For  Margaret  my  queen,  arid  Clifford  too, 

*  Have  chid  me  from  the  battle ;  swearing  both, 
'  They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 

'  'Would  I  were  dead  I   if  God's  good  will  were  so : 

*  For  what  is  in  this  world,  but  grief  and  woe  ? 

*  O  God !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life,'^ 
'  To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain  ; 

*  To  s.it  upon  a  lull  as  I  do  now, 

*  To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 

*  Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 

*  How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 

*  How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 

*  How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 

*  How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

*  When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times: 

*  So  many  hours  nmst  I  tend  my  flock  ; 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest; 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate  ; 

*  So  many  lK)urs  must  I  sport  myself; 

*  So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young; 

*  So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 

*  So  many  years  ere  I  shall  sheer  the  fleece: 

*  So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  y^ars, 

*  Pass'd  o\  er  to  the  end  they  were  created, 

' }tii'f/ii/ds,  it  ivcre  a  happy  f/Je,^  This  speech  is  mournful 

and  soft,  exquisitely  buiti'd  to  the  character  of  the  King,  and 
HK^kes  a  phasln<r  interchange,  hy  aflbrding,  amidst  the  tumult 
and  horror  of  the  battU*,  an  unexpected  gHinpse  of  rural  iniio* 
cence  uad  pastoral  iraiKpiillity.     Johnson. 
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irfd  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave, 
what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet !  how  lovely ! 
es  not  the  hawtliom  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 
m  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 
kings,  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 
yes  it  doth ;  a  thousand  ibid  it  dodi. 
1  to  conclude, — the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 
t  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 
I  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, ' 
which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 
ar  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 
I  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 
1  body  coufched  in  a  curious  bed, 
len  care,  mistrust^  and  treason  wait  on  him^ 

im.     Enter  a  Son  that  has  kilk4  his  Pfither^ 
dragging  in  the  dead  body. 

r.  Ill  blows  the  wind,  ftiat  profits  no-body.— 
\  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight^ 
f  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns : 
i  I,  tfiat  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 
y  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me,— - 
o*s  this  ?— *0  God !  it  is  my  father's  face, 
om  in  this  conflict  I  unawares  have  kill'd. 
eavy  limes,  begettfng  such  events  I 
n  London  by  the  king  was  I  press'd  forth  ; 
father,  being  the  earl  of  Warwick's  man, 
le  on  the  part  of  York,  press'd  by  his  master ; 
i  i,  who  at  his  hands  receiv'd  my  life, 
e  by  my  bands  of  life  bereaved  him. — 


4er  a  Sod,  &c.1  These  two  iiorrible  incidents  are  selected 
f  iStut  innumenrole  cahunities  of  civil  war.    Johnson. 
lie  batde  of  Ctmstantine  and  Maxentias,  by  Raphael,  the 
.  of  these  incidents  is  introduced  on  a  similar  occasion. 

u  VI.  E 
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'  Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did  !— 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee  !— 

*  My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks ; 

*  And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flow*d  thei^*  fill. 
*  K.  Hen.  O  piteous  spectacle !  O  bloody  times! 

Whilst  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens^ 

*  Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity,— 

*  Weep,  wretched  man,  1*11  aid  thee  tear  for  tear ; 

*  And  let  our  hearts,  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 

*  Be  blind  with  tears^  and  break  o'erchai^^d  wid| 

grief/ 

Enter  a  Father^  who  has  killed  his  Son,  with  the 

Body  in  his  Arms. 

^  Fath.  Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  mci 

*  Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold ; 

*  For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  bundled  blows,— 

*  But  let  me  s6e : — is  this  our  foeman^s  face  ?  ! 

*  Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son !—  t 

*  Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  be  lefl  in  thee,  \ 

*  Throw  up  thine  eye ;  see,  see,  what  showers  arise,  j 

*  Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart,  ' 

*  Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heajrt  !-^  j 

*  O,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age  !— 

^  What  stratagems,^  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 
^  Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural, 

*  This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget!-— 

'  O  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 

» 

♦  And  let  our  hearts^  and  eyest  like  civil  uwr, 
Be  blind  tvith  tears^  ank  break  o^ercharg*d  with  griefs  The 
meaning  is  here  inaccurately  expressed.  The  Kio^  intends  to  my 
that  the  state  of  their  hearts  and  eyes  shall  be  like  that. of  tM 
kingdom  in  a  cml  toar^  all  shall  be  destroyed  by  power  formed 
within  themselves.    Johnson. 

^  JVhat  stratagems,]  Stratagem  is  used  by  Shakspeare  nol 
merely  to  express  the  events  and  surprizes  of  war*— ihe  word 
means  in  this  place  some  dread/id  event* 
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And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late !  ^ 

K.  Hen.  Woe  iabove  woe  I  grief  more  than  com- 
mon grief! 
O,  that  my  death  would  stay  these  ruthful  deeds!— « 

O  pi^,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity  !— 
he  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face^ 
he  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses : 

The  one,  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles ; 

The  other>  his  pale  cheeks,  methinks,  present: 
i^ither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish  ! 
If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 

San.  How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  deaths 
Ue  on  with  me,^  and  ne'er  be  satisfied  ? 

Fath.  How  will  my  wife,  for  slaughter  of  my  son. 
Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  How  will  the  country,  for  these  wo- 

ful  chances, 
Misthink^  the  king,  and  not  be  satined  ? 
'  San.  Was  ever  son,  so  ru'd  a  fatljer's  death  ? 

*  Fath.  Was  ever  father,  so  bemoan'd  a  son  ? 

*  K*  Hen.  Was  ever  king,  so  griev'd  for  subjects* 

woe? 
'  Much  is  your  sorrow ;  mine,  ten  times  so  much. 

*  San.  I'll  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep  my 

fill.  \^Exity  with  the  Body. 

*  Fath.  These  ai*m8  of  mine  shall  be  thy  wind* 

ing-sheet ; 
*  My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre ; 

*  0  ho^f  ihj/Jather  gave  thee  l{fe  too  soon^  &c.]  Of  the  various 
■BeuDings  given  to  these  two  lines,  the  following  seems  the  most 
fniiable.  Had  the  son  been  younger,  he  would  have  been  pre* 
Med  from  the  lev^  that  brought  him  into  the  field ;  and  had  the 
irther  reoc^ised  him  before  the  mortal  blow,  it  would  not  have 
te  too latie  to  have  saved  him  from  death.    Henley. 

^  Take  on  toHh  nt^,]  To  take  o;i  is  a  phrase  still  in  use  among 
kt  vdfKT^  and  signifies — to  persist  in  clamorous  lamentation. 

*  Mi$$hink^  L  e.  to  think  ill,  unfavourably. 

£2 
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^  For  from  my  heart  thme  imi^  ne*er  ftiall  cd. 

*  My  sigbiog  breast  shall  be  Af  funeral  beU; 

*  And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be,* 

*  Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee,  hariag  no  more^ 

*  As  Priam  was  for  all  his  raliant  sons, 
ril  bear  thee  henoe ;  and  let  them  fight  that  wiUy 
For  I  have  murdered  where  I  should  not  kill. 

lExie^  with  the  Badf.   i 
^  K.  Hen.  Sad-hetrted  men^  rnnda  overgcKM  ifitt   ' 
care, 
^  Here  sits  a  king  more  iroAil  than  you  sre. 

Alarums :  Excursions.    Enter  Queen  Hargami^ 
Prince  ^  Wales,  and  £xetx&. 

*  Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly !  for  all  your  friends  we   : 

fled,  ! 

^  And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull :  1 

*  Away !  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,  my  lord,  towards  Berwi^    i 

post  amain :  ; 

^  Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhomidi      ! 

*  Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight,  j 

*  With  fiery  ^es,  sparkling  for  very  wrath, 
^  And  bloody  steel  grasped  in  their  ireful  hands^ 
^  Are  at  our  backs  ^  and  therefore  hence  amain. 

'  Exe.  Away !  for  vengeance  comes  along  with  ^ 
them: 
^  Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate,  make  speed ; 
Or  else  come  after,  I'll  away  before. 

^  K.  Hen.  Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet 
Exeter ; 

*  Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 

*  Whither  the  queen  intends.     Forwaid ;  away  I 

lExemet- 

9  And  so  obsecjuious  wiU  ihtf  Jkiher  be^J    Obitfmmu  h  bef# 
careful  of  obsequies^  or  of  funeral  rites* 
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SCENE  YI. 

J%e  same. 

A  laud  Alarum.    Enter  Clifford^  wounded. 

*  CHf.  Hcie  bttitis  tny  candfe  out,  a^,  horre:  it  dks, 
Which^  while  it  lasted^  gave  king  Heavy  light. 
O/LMesBter!  I  feflr  thy*  overt^foWy 
Mor9  than  mj  body*8  parting  with  my  aouL 
My  love^  ana  fear^  gtew^d  many  friends  to  thet) 
*  And^  now  I  fiitt,  thy  toiii^  commixtures  melil* 
ImfMiriiig  Honry^  9trtiigdi*niiig  mis-proud  Yorl^ 
Ttie  cwsmMtk  VJ^^  swarm  like  aumf  ler  flies : 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  sun  } 
And  who  lAiiaes  now  but  Henfy's  enemies  } 
O  Phoebuat  hadst  thou  nevw  given  consent 
TlMtt  Phaeton  should  ebedc  thy  fierv  steeds^ 
Hkf  bunUD^  ear  never  hsKl  seondi'd  the  earth  r 
And  Henry,  had*st  thou  sway'd  as  kinga  should  do. 
Of  at  tbf  fs^r^andl  hit  flitbsr,^  did^ 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York^ 
^IWy  naver  theft  had  sprung  likesiunmer  flies  ; 
^  I,  and  ten  fhoasand  in  thialudcless  reakn. 
Had  kft  no  moimung  widowa  for  our  death^ 
And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chadr  in  peace. 
For  whaiC  doth  eheriah  vreeds  bur  gentle  air  } 

*  And  whttt  makes  vobbers  bold>  but  too  much  lenity  ^ 
Bootless  are  plaints^  and  curdiess  are  my  wounds  : 

*  lie' way  te^  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight  f 
The  foe  k  mereilMs,  and  will  not  pity ; 

Iw,  M  their  hands,  I  have  deserved  no  nity* 
^  The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds, 
And  aaaeh  eme  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint  :— 
Come,  York,  and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the  rest ; 
'  I  stabb'd  your  fathers*  bosoms,  split  my  breast. 

[He  faints. 
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Alarum  and  Retreat.   Enter  Edward,  GeorcIi 
Richard,  Montague,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers. 

^  Edw.  Now  breathe  we,  lords ;  good  fortune  bids 
us  pause, 

*  And  smooth   the   frowns  of  war  with   peacefiil 

looks. — 

*  Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen  ;— 
^  That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king^ 

^  As  doth  a  sail,  filFd  with  a  fretting  gust, 

*  Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 

^  But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with  them  ? 

JVar.  No,  *tis  impossible  he  should  escape : 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  tlie  words. 
Your  brother  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the  grave: 

*  And,  wheresoever  he  is,  he*s  surely  dead. 

[Clifford  groans^  and  dies^ 
Edw.  Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy 

leave? 
Rich.  A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's  depart^ 

ing.^ 
Edw.  See  who  it  is :  and,  now  the  battle's  ended^ 
If  friend,  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  us'd. 
*  Rich.  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  'tis  Clif- 
ford ; 
^  Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  the  branch 

*  In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth, 
^  But  set  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 

*  From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  spring, 

*  I  mean,  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 

fVar.  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  th^ 
head, 
Your  Father  s  head,  which  Clifford  placed  there : 
^  Instead  whereof,  let  this  supply  the  room ; 

like  lif^  and  deaths  departing,]    Departing  for  separation^ 
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Mcatore  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Edw.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to  our 
house, 
'  That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours : 

*  Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threatening  sound, 
^  And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 

[^Attendants  bring  the  Bodtf  forward. 
TVar.  I  think  his  understanding  is  bereft  r--^ 
Speak,    Clifibrd,    dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to 

thee  ?— 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life. 
And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us  what  we  say. 

Rich.  O,  would  he  did!  and  so,  perhaps,  be  doth; 

*  Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit, 

'  Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts 
'  Whidi  hi  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  fether. 
Geo.  If  so  thou  think*st,    vex  him  witli  eager 

words.' 
Hich.  Cliflbrd,  ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace. 
Edw.  Clifford,  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 
War.  CKfford,  devise  excuses  for  thy  faults. 
Geo.  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 
^  Rich.  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  am  son  to 

York. 
Edw.  Thou  pitied'st  Rtitland,  I  will  pity  thee. 
Geo.  Where's  captain  Margaret,    to  fence  you 
now? 
'War*  They  mock  thee,  Clifford!  swear  as  thou 
wast  wont. 
^  Rich.  What,  not  an  oath  ?  nay,  then  the  world 
goes  hard, 
'  When  Cliflbrd  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath :— - 
I  know  by  that,  he's  dead  ;  And,  by  my  soul, 
'  If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours*  life. 
That  I  in  ^1  despite  might  rail  at  him, 

eager  tvordlf  .3  Sour  words ;  words  of  asperity. 
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^  This  hand  should  chop  it  off;  and  with  the  issuing 

blood 
Stifle  the  villain,  whose  unstaunched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 

fVar.  Ay,  but  he's  dead :   Off  with  the  traitor  s 

head. 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  stands.— 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march. 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 

*  From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to  France^ 
And  ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen  : 

So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  tc^ther ; 
^  And,  having  France  thy  friend,    thou  shalt  not 

dread 
The  scatter'd  foe,  that  hopes  to  rise  again  ; 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt^ 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buz,  to  offend  thine  ears. 
First,  will  I  see  tlie  coronation ; 

*  And  then  to  Britany  I'll  cross  the  sea. 

To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 

Edw.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let  it  be: , 

*  For  on  tliy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat ; 

*  And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing, 

*  Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. — 
^  Richard,  I  will  create  thee  duke  of  Gloster  ;-— 

*  And  George,  of  Clarence ; — Warwick,  as  ourself, 

*  Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleaseth  best. 

,  Rich.  Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence ;  George,  of 

Gloster  ; 
For  Gloster's  duke<loid  is  too  ominous.* 

War.  Tut,  that's  a  foolish  observation ; 
Richard>  be  duke  of  Gloster ;  Nqw  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession.  [^Exeunt. 

'  —  too  ominou^.']  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  deaths  of  Tho* 
mafs  of  Woodstock,  and  Humphrey,  Dukes  of  Gloster. 
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ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.    A  Chace  in  the  North  ^England. 

Enter  TWoKeepets^  with  Cross-baopsm  their  Hands. 

*  1  Keep.  Under  this  thick-'grown   brake  ^  we'll 

shfond  ourselves ; 
'  For  through  this  laund^  anon  the  deer  will  come; 
*  And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  standi 
^  Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

*  2  Keep,  i  U  stay  above  the  hill^  so  both  may 

shoot. 

*  1  Keep.  That  cannot  be;    the  noise  of  thy 

cross-bow 

*  WiH  scare  the  hcrd^  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

*  Here  stand  we  both^  and  aim  we  at  the  best: 
^  And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 

*  n?  teH  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day, 

*  In  this  self-place  where  now  we  mean  to  stand. 

'  2  Keep,  ttere  corner  a  man,  lef  s  stay^till  he  be 
past. 

Enter  King  Henry,  disguised,  with  a  Prayer-book^ 

« 

K.Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  stoFn,  even  of  pure 
love, 
'  To  greet  mine  owu  land  with  my  wishful  sight, 

*  No,  Harry,  Harry,  *tis  no  land  of  thine ; 

*  Thy  place  is  fiUa,  thy  scepter  wrung  from  thee, 
*Thy   balm    wash'd    off,    wherewith    thou    wast 

anointed : 

brake  -— ]  A  brake  anciently  signified  a  thicket, 
thii  taund — ]  .Laund  means  the  sttne  as  lavm  ;  a  p}ai9 
^tended  between  woods. 
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No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Caesar  now, 

*  No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right, 

*  No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee  ; 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 

*  1  Keep.  Ay,  here's  a  deer  whose  sKin's  a  keeper*8 

fee: 

*  This  is  the  quondam  king ;  let's  seize  upon  him. 

*  K.  Hen.  JLet  me  embrace  these  sour  adversities ; 

*  For  wise  men  say,  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

*  Qi  Keep.  Why  linger  we  ?  let  us  lay  hands  upon 

him. 

*  1  JTee/?.  Forbear  a  while;  we'll  hear  a  little  more. 
K.  Hen.  My  queen,  and  son,  are  gone  to  France 

for  aid ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  Warwick 

*  Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's  sister 
^  To  wife  for  Edward  :  If  this  news  be  true, 

*  Poor  queen,  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost ; 
^  For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  oi-ator, 

*  And  Lewis  a  prince  soon  won  with  moving  words. 
'  By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him ; 

^  For  she's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much  : 

*  Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast; 

*  Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ; 

*  The  tiger  will  be  mild,  while  she  doth  mourn; 

*  And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse, 

*  To  hear,  and  see,  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. 

*  Ay,  but  she's  come  to  beg ;  Warwick,  to  give : 
She,  on  his  left  side,  craving  aid  for  Henry ; 
He,  on  his  right,  asking  a  wife  for  Edward. 

She  weeps,  and  says — her  Henry  is  depos'd  ; 
He  smiles,  and  says — his  Edward  is  installed ; 

*  That  she,    poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no 

more: 

*  Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  the  wrong, 

*  Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength  ; 

*  And,  in  conclusion,  wins  the  king  from  her. 
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*  With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else, 

^  To  strengthen  and  support  king  Edward's  place. 

*  O  Margaret,^  thus  'twill  be ;  and  thou,  jxx>r  soul, 

*  Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'^t  forlorn. 

2  Keep.  Say,  what  art  thou,  that  talk*8t  of  kings 

and  queens  ? 
'  K»  Hen.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was 
bom  to : 
^  A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be  ; 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ? 

*  2  Keep.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  tliou  wert  a 

king. 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind ;  and  thatV 

enough. 
2  Keep.  But,   if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thj 

crown? 
K.  Hen.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  nay 

head ; 

*  Not  deck'd  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones^ 

*  Nor  to  be  seen :  *  my  crown  is  caU'd,  content; 
'  A  crown  it  is,  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

*  2  Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crown'd  with 

content, 
Your  crown  content,  and  you,  must  be  contented 

*  To  go  along  with  us  :  for,  as  we  think, 

*  You  are  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  deposed ; 

*  And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance, 
^  Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

*  K.  Hen.  But  did  you  never  swear,  and  break  an 

oath? 

*  2  Keep.  Ko,  never  such  an  oath,  nor  will  not 

now. 
f  K.ffen.  Where  did  you  dwell,  when.  I  Was 
king  of  England  ? 

^  0  Margaret^  &c,]  The  piety  of  Henry  scarce  interests  us 
more  for  his  misfortunes,  than  thi^  his  constant  solicitude  for. 
tlie  welfiure  of  his  deceitful  Queen.    Steevens. 
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*  2  Keep.  Here  ia  this  country^  wheie  we  i^W 

remain. 

*  K.  Hen.  I  was  anointed  king  at  nine  months  oki^ 

*  My  father,  and  my  grandfather,  were  kings  ; 

*  And  you  were  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me : 

*  And,  tell  me  then,  have  you  not  l^oke  your  oaths  ? 

*  1  Keep.  No; 

For  we  were  subjects,  but  while  you  were  king. 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  am  I  dead  ?  do  I  not  breathe  9^ 

man  ? 

*  Ah,  simple  men,  you  know  not  wliat  you  swoai^. 

*  Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  lace, 

*  And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 

*  Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 

*  And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 

*  Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust ; 

*  Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 

*  But  do  not  break  your  oaths ;  for,  of  that  sin 

*  My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 

*  Go  where  you  will,  the  king  sliall  be  conaiaiided; 

*  And  be  you  kings ;  command,  and  1*11  obey. 

*  1  Keep.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the  king,  king 

Edward. 

*  K.  Hen.  So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry, 

*  If  he  were  seated  as  king  Edward  is. 

1  Keep.  We  charge  you,  in  God*8  name>  and  in 

the  king's. 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 

^  K.  Hen*  In  Grod's  name,  lead ;  your  king^s  name 

be  obey'd : 

*  And  what  God  will,  then  let  your  king  perfwm  ; 

*  And  what  he  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto. 

[^Exeuntf 
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SCENE  II. 

« 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace* 

£nter  King  Edward,  Gloster^  Cjlarekcje,  and 

Lady  Grey. 

^  jr.  Edw.  Brother  of  Gloster^  at  Saint  Albans* 
field 
^  This  lady^s  husband,  sir  John  Grey,  was  slain^ 
HBs  lands  then  seiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror : 
Her  suit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  lands  ; 
'  Which  we  injustice  cannot  well  deny. 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 
^  The  worthy  gentleman  dtd  lose  bis  life. 

Glo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well,  to  grant  her  suit; 
♦  It  were  dishonour,  to  deny  it  her. 

JT.  Edw.  It  were  no  less;  but  yet  T\\  make  apause. 

'  Gh.  Yea!  is  it  so? 
I  see,  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant. 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit. 

Clar*  He  knows  the  game ;  How  true  he  keeps 
the  wind !  [Aude. 

Glo.  Silence!  [^Aside. 

*  K.  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider^  of  your  suit ; 
'  And  come  some  other  time,  to  know  our  mind. 

-^  Z.  Grey.  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook 
delay : 
•May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now ; 
*Ana  what  your  pleasure  is,  shall  satisfy  me. 

^  Glo.  {^Aside.j    Ay,  widow  ?  then  PU  warrant 
you  all  your  lands, 
^  An  if  what  pleases  him,  shall  pleasure  you^ 

'  Widow f  %oe  xvill  consider  —  ]  This  is  a  very  lively  and  spritely 
dialogae ;  the  reciprocation  is  quicker  than  is  common  in  Shak« 
ipeare.    Johnson. 
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^  F^ght  closer,  or^  good  faith,  you*!!  catcli  a  bloW# 

*  Clar.  I  fear  lier  not^  unless  she  chance  to  fall« 

*  Glo.  God  forbid  that  I  for  tie*!!  talce  yantages. 

^  K*  Edw.  How  man]rchi!dren  hast  tbou^  widow  ? 

tel!  me. 
Clan  I  ttiinic,  he  means  to  l)eg  a  child  of  hen 

^Aside. 
Glo.  ^By^  wliip  me  then ;  he*!!  rather  give  her 

two.  [Aside. 

i.  Grey.  Three,  my  most  gracious  !ord. 
Glo*  You  dial!  have  four,  if  you*!!  be  ru!*d  by 

him.  [Asidie. 

*  K.  Edw.  Twere  pity,  they  should  lose  their  fit- 

ther*s  land. 

•  Z.  Grey.  Be  uitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it  tlien. 
K.  Edw.  Ijords,  give  us  leave ;  1*11  try  this  widow*s 

wit. 
Glo.  Ay,  good  leave  have  you  ;•  for  you  will  have 
leave, 

•  'nil  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 
[Gloster  and  Clarence  retire  to  the  other  side. 

*  K.  Edw.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love 

your  children  ? 

*  Z.  Grey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 

*  jBT.  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much,  to  do 

them  good  ? 

*  Z.  Grey.  To  do  them  good,  I  would  sustaia 

some  harm. 

*  K.  Edw.  Then  get  your  husband*s  lands,  to  do 

them  good. 

*  Z.  Grey,  liierefore  I  came  unto  your  majesty. 
K.  Edw.  1*11  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to  be  got. 

*  — -—  good  leave  have  you  ;]  Good  leave,  are  words  implying 
readiness  of  oiseiU. 
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*  L.  Gr^y.  So'shall  you  bind  me  to  your  highness* 

service. 

*  K.  Edw.  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I 

^ve  them.? 

*  L.  Grey.  What  you  command,  that  reste  in  me 

to  do. 

*  K.  Edw.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my 

boon. 

*  i.  Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot 

do  it. 
^  K0  Edw.  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean 
to  ask. 

*  Z.  Grey.  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your  grace 

commands. 

*  Gh.  He  plies  her  hard ;  and  much  rain  wears 

the  marble.  [^Aside. 

*  Ciar.  As  red  as  fire  !  nay,  then  her  wax  must 

melt.  iJside. 

JL  Grey.  Why  stops  my  lord  ?  shall  I  not  hear 

my  task  ? 
K.  Edw.  An  easy  task ;  'tis  but  to  love  a  king. 
JL.  Grey.  That's  soon  performed,  because  I  am  a 

subject 
K.  Edw.  Why  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I  freely 

give  thee. 
Z.  Grey.  I  take  my  leave  with  many  thousand 

thanks. 
Glo.  The  match  is  made;    sl\e  seals  it  with  a 
.  curt'sy. 

*  K.  Edw.  But  stay  tliee,  'tis  the  fruits  of  love  I 

mean. 

*  i.  Grey.  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving 

liege. 

*  K.  Edw.  Ay,  but,  I  fear  me,  in  another  sense. 
iVhat  love,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get  ? 

'  X.  Grey.  My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thanks^ 
my  prayers ; 

10 
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*  That  love,  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 

K.  Edw.  Noj  by  my  trodi,  I  did  not  mean  such 
love, 

*  L.  Grey.  Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thought 

you  did. 

*  K.  Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my 

mind. 

*  Z.  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I  per- 

ceive 

*  Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 

K.  Edw.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  am  to  lie  with  thee. 

*  L.  Grey.  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in 

prison. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then  thou  shalt  not  have  thy 

husband's  lands. 
L.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honesty  shall  be  my 

dower ; 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 

*  K.  Edxr.  Therein  thou  wrongest  thy  childrea 

mightily. 
Z.  Grey.  Herein  your  highness   wrongs   both 
them  and  me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 

*  Accords  not  with  the  sadness^  of  my  suit ; 
Please  you  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay,  or  no. 

K.  Edw.  Ay ;  if  thou  wilt  say  ay,  to  my  request : 
No  ;  if  thou  dost  say  no,  to  my  demand. 

Z.  Grey.  Then,  no,  my  lord.  My  suit  is  at  an  end. 
^  Glo.  The  widow  likes  him  not,  she  knits  her 
brows.  lAside. 

Clar.  He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in  ChrioLcndom. 

[Aside. 

*  K.  Edw.  \^Aside.'\  Her  looks  do  ai^e  her  re- 

plete with  modesty ; 

*  Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable : 

the  sadness-*]  i.  c.  the  seriousBess* 
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*  All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty  i 
One  way,  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king  ; 
And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen.—- 
Say,  that  king  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  ? 
L.  Grey.  'Tis  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious 
lord : 
t  am  a  subjeqt  fit  to  jest  withal. 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign^ 

K.  Edw.  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear  to  thee, 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends  ; 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

L.  Grey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield  unto : 
'  I  know,  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen : 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 
K.  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow ;  I  did  mean,  my  queen. 
L.  Grey.  *Twill  grieve  your  grace,  my  sons  should 

call  you — ^father. 
K.  Edw.  No  more,  than  when  thy  daughters  call 
thee  mother. 
XTiou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  children  : 
And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor. 
Have  other  some :  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 
^  Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 
Glo.  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  sbrifi:. 

[Aside. 

Clar.  When  he  was  made  a  shriver,  'twas  for 

shift.  [Aside. 

K.  Edzv.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we  two 

have  had. 
*  Glo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks  sad. 
K.  Edzv.  You'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  marry 

her. 
Clar.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself, 

Glo.  That  would  be  ten  day's  wonder,  at  the  least. 
Clar.  That's  a  day  longer  th^tn  a  wonder  lasts. 
Vol.  v.  F 
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^  Glo.  By  8o  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
K.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers  :  I  can  tell  you 
both, 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  Nobleman. 

Noh.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is  takeni 
^  And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 
K.  Edzv.  See,    that  he   be    conveyed   Unto  the 
Tower : — 

*  And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 
^  To  question  of  his  apprehension. — 

^  Widow,  go  you  along; — Lords,  use  her  honourable. 

[^Ea^eunt  King  Edward,  Ladi/  Grey,  Clarence, 
and  Lord. 

Glo.  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honourably. 
'Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 

*  That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring, 
^  To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for ! 

*  And  yet,  between  my  soul's  desire,  and  me, 

*  (The  lustful  Edward's  title  buried,) 

*  Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Edward, 
^  And  all  the  unlook'd-for  issue  of  their  bodies, 

^  To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself : 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose  ! 

*  Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty ; 

*  Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 

*  And  spies  a  far-oflf  shore  where  he  would  tread^ 

*  Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye  ; 

*  And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  fram  thence, 

*  Saying — he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way : 

*  So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off; 

*  And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it ; 

*  And  so  I  say — I'll  cut  the  causes  off, 

*  Flattering  me  with  impossibilities. — 

*  My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  mugh. 
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*  Unless  my  hand  and  stren^  could  equal  them. 

*  Well^  say  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for  Richard  ; 

*  What  ouier  pleasure  can  the  world  afford  ? 
^  ril  make  my  neaven  in  a  lady's  lap^ 

^  And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments^ 
And  witch  sweet  ladies  wim  my  words  and  looks. 
^  O  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely, 
^  Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns ! 
Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb : 
^  And,  for  I  should  not  deal  m  her  soft  laws, 
'  She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 
'  To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  withered  shrub ; 
^  To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body ; 
^  To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 

*  To  disproportion  me  in  eveiy  part, 

*  Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-whelp,' 

*  That  carries  no  impression  hke  the  dam. 
And  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  belov'd  ? 

^  0,  monstrous  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought ! 

*  Then,  since  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me, 

*  But  to  command,  to  check,  to  overbear  such 

*  As  are  of  better  person  than  myself,^ 

*  rU  make  my  heaven — to  dream  upon  the  crown ; 

' unlick*d  bear-ukelp^']  It  was  an  opinion  which,  in  spite 

of  its  absurdity^  prevailed  long,  that  the  bear  brings  forth  only 
sbapekss  lumps  of  animated  flesh,  which  she  licks  into  the  form  of 
^>ean.  It  is  now  well  known  that  tlie  whelps  of  the  bear  are  pro- 
<iuced  in  the  same  state  with  those  of  other  creatures. 

*  —  to  overbear  such 

As  are  of  better  person  than  myself y"]  Richard  speaks  here  the 
language  of  nature.  Whoever  is  stiraiatized  with  deformity  has  a 
constant  source  of  envy  in  his  mind,  and  would  counter-balance 
by  some  other  superiority  those  advantages  which  he  feels  himself 
to  want.  Bacon  remarks  that  the  deformed  are  commonly  daring; 
ttd  it  is  almost  proverbially  observed  that  they  are  ill-natured. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  deformed,  like  all  other  men,  are  displeased 
with  inferiority,  and  endeavour  to  gain  ground  by  good  or  bad 
iQetiis,  as  they  are  virtuous  or  corrupt.    Johnson. 

F2 
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*  And,  whiles  I  live,  to  account  this  world  but  hdl, 

*  Until  my  mis-shap'd  trunk  that  bears  this  head^ 

*  Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown. 

*  And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown, 

*  For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home : 

*  And  I, — like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood, 

*  That  rents  the  tliorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns; 

*  Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way  : 

*  Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air, 

*  But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out,— 

*  Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crown : 

*  And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myself, 

*  Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 
Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile: 

^  And  cry,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart 

*  And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 

*  And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions. 

*  I'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall ; 

*  ril  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk  ; 

*  ril  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 

*  Deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could, 

*  And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy : 
I  can  add  colours  to  the  cameleon ; 

^  Change  shapes,  with  Proteus,  for  advantages, 
^  And  set  the  murd'rous  Machiavel  to  schooL 
Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 
^  Tut !  were  it  further  off,  I'll  pluck  it  down. 
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SCENE  III. 

Fi-ance.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

4 

Flourish.  Enter  Lewis  the  French  King^  and  Lady 
hovA^  attended ;  the  King  takes  his  State.  Then 
enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward,  her 
Sony  and  the  earl  of  Oxford. 

^  jfiC.  Lexv.  Fair  queen  of  England^  worthy  Mar- 
garet, [Rising. 
^  Sit  down  with  us ;  it  ill  befits  thy  state, 
^  And  birth,  that  Uiou  should^st  stand,  while  Lewis 
doth  sit. 

*  Q.  Mar.  No,  mighty  king  of  France ;    how 

Margaret 

*  Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  awhile  to  serve, 

*  Where  kings  command.     I  was,  I  must  confess, 

*  Great  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days  : 

*  But  now  mischance  hs^th  trod  my  title  down, 

*  And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground ; 

*  Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune, 

*  And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself. 

*  K.  Lew.  Why,  say,  fair  queen,  whence  springs 

this  deep  despair  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  From  such  a  cause  as  fills  mine  eyes 

with  tears, 

*  And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  isdrown*d  incares. 

*  K.  Lew.  Whatever  it  be,  be  thou  still  like  thyself, 

*  And  sit  thee  by  our  side  :  yield  not  thy  neck 

[Seats  her  bx)  him. 

*  To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntless  mind 

*  Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance, 

*  Be  plain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief ; 

*  It  shall  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Those    gracious    words    revive   my 

drooping  thoughts. 
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*  And  give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak. 

*  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis,-— 

*  That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love, 

*  Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banished  man, 

*  And  forc*d  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn ; 

*  While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  duke  of  York, 

*  Usurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  seat 

*  Of  £ngland*s  true-anointed  lawful  king. 

*  This  is  the  cause,  that  I,  poor  Margaret, — 

*  With  this  my  son,  prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir,"— 

*  Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid ; 
^  And,  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done : 

^  Scotland  hath  vnll  to  help,  but  cannot  help ; 

*  Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled, 

^  Our  treasure  seized,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight,   ' 

*  And,  as  thou  see'st,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight. 

*  K.  Lew.  Renowned  queen,  with  patience  calm 

the  storm, 

*  While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off. 

*  Q.  Mar.  The  more  we  stay,  the  stronger  grows 

our  foe. 

*  K.  Lew.  The  more  I  stay,  the  more  TU  succour 

thee. 

*  Q.  Mar.  O,  but  impatience   waiteth  on  true 

sorrow : 
^  And  s^,  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow. 

Enter  Warwick  attended. 

^  K.  Lew.  What's  he,  approacheth  boldly  to  cup 

presence  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Our  earl  of  Warwick,  Edward's  greatest 

friend. 
K.  Lew.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick !  What  brings 

thee  to  France  ? 

[Descending Jrom  his  State.  Queen  Marqaret 
rises. 
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*  Q.  Mar.  Ay,  now  begins  a  second  storm  to  rise; 
^  For  this  is  he,  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 

^  War.  Prom  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion^ 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 
I  come, — in  kindness,  and  unfeigned  love,— - 
First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person ; 
And,  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity ; 
And,  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona,  thy  fair  sister. 
To  £ngland*s  king  in  lawful  marni^. 

*  Q.  Mar.  If  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope  is  done. 

War.  And,  gracious  madam,  \To  Bona.]  in  our 
king*s  behalf, 
^  I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour. 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
Fo  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign's  heart ; 
Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  needful  ears. 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue. 

Q.  Mar.  King  Lewis, — and  lady  Bona, — hear  me 
speak, 
'  Before  you  answer  Warwick.     His  demand 

*  Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest  love, 

*  But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necessity  ; 

*  For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home, 

*  Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance  ? 

*  To  prove  him  tyrant,  this  reason  may  suffice,— 

*  That  Henry  liveth  still :  but  were  he  dead, 

*  Yet  here  prince  Edward  stands,  king  Henry's  son. 
•Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and 

marriage 

*  Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour : 

*  For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  a  while, 

*  Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 
War.  Injurious  Margaret ! 

Prince.  And  why  not  queen  ? 

War.  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp ; 
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And  thou  no  more  art  prince,  than  she  is  queen. 

O.vf.  Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of  Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain ; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  fourth^ 
^  Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wiseat ; 
And,  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Who  by  liis  prowess  conquered  all  France : 
From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

JVar.  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  smooth  discoursCi 
You  told  not,  how  Henry  the  sixth  had  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks,  these  peers  of  France  should  smile  at  that 
But  for  the  rest, — You  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years ;  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom*s  worth.  • 

^  Oxf.  Why,  Warwick,  canst  thou  speak  against 
thy  liege, 
^  Whom  thou  obey'dst  thirty  and  six  years. 
And  not  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush  ? 

War.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right. 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
'For  shame,  leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward  king. 

^  0.vf\  Call  him  my  king,  by  whose  injurious  doom 
^  My  elder  brother,  the  lord  Aubrey  Vere, 
Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  than  so,  my  father, 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  years, 
*  When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  ? 
No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm. 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

War.  And  I  the  house  of  York. 

K.  Lnv.  Queen  Margaret,   prince  Edward,  and 
Oxford, 
^  Vouchsafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside, 
^  While  I  use  further  conference  with  Warwick. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Heaven  grant,  that  Warwick's  word3 
bewitch  him  not ! 
[^Retirifig  with  the  Prince  and  OxFORp« 
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^  K*  Lew.  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon 
thy  conscience, 
'  Is  Edward  your  true  king  ?  for  I  were  loath, 

*  To  link  with  him  Uiat  were  not  lawful  chosen. 

JVar.  Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine  honour. 
K*  Lew.  But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's  eye  ? 
fVar.  The  more,  that  Henry  was  unfortunate.* 
K.  Lew.  Then  further, — all  dissembling  set  aside^ 

*  Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 
'  Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

JFar.  Such  it  seems, 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heard  him  say,  and  s weary- 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant ; 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintained  with  beauty's  sun ; 
Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain,"^ 
Unless  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 
K.  Lew.  Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm  resolve. 
Bona.  Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  shall  be  mine:— 
Yet  I  confess,  [To  War.]  that  often  ere  this  day. 
When  I  have  heard  your  king's  desert  recounted, 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 
*  K.  Lew.  Then,   Warwick,    thus, — Our  sister 
shall  be  Edward's ; 


'  —  that  Henry  mas  unfortunate,']  He  mean«,  that  Henry 
was  unsuccessful  in  war,  having  lost  his  dominions  in  France,  &c. 

*  Exempt  Jrom  envuy  but  notjrom  disdain ,  ]  Envy  is  always  sup* 
posed  to  have  some  fascinating  or  blasting  power ;  and  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  envy  is  therefore  a  privilege  belonging  only  to  great 
excellence.  I  know  not  well  why  eiixy  is  mentioned  here,  or 
whose  envy  can  be  meant ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  his  love  is 
niperior  to  envy^  and  can  fetl  no  blast  from  the  lady's  disdain^ 
Or  that,  if  Bona  refuse  to  quit  qr  requite  his  pain,  his  love  may 
turn  to  disdain^  though  the  consciousness  of  nis  own  merit  will 
exempt  him  from  the  pangs  of  envy.    Johnson* 

I  believe  envy  is  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  put  for  malic$ 
^hatred.  His  situation  places  him  above  these,  though  it  cannot 
secure  him  from  ftmale  disdain.    ST££V£hs. 
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*  And  now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn 

*  Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  must  make, 

*  Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpoised  :— 
Draw  near^  Queen  Margaret,  and  be  a  witness. 
That  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  the  English  king. 

Prince.  To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  English  king. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Deceitful  Warwick  !  it  was  thy  device 

*  By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit ; 

*  Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 

*  K.  Lew.  And  still  is  friendtohimandMargarct: 

*  But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak,— 

*  As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success,— 

*  Then  'tis  but  reason  that  I  be  releas'd 

*  From  giving  aid,  which  late  I  promised. 

*  Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand, 

*  That  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 
IVar.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  ease; 

Where  having  nothing,  nothing  he  can  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  quondam  queen,— 
You  have  a  father  able*  to  maintain  you ; 
And  better  'twere,  you  troubled  him  than  France. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Peace,  impudent  and  shameless  Waf^ 

wick,  peace ; 

*  Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings  ! 

*  I  will  not  hence,  till  with  my  talk  and  tears, 

*  Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  king  Lewis  behold 

*  Thy  sly  conveyance,^  and  my  lord's  false  love; 

*  For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same  feather. 

\^A  Horn  sounded  within* 
K.  Lew.  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us,  or  thee* 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  My  lord  ambassador,  these  letters  are  for  you; 

*  You  have  a  father  able  — ]  This  seems  ironical.  The  wrettf 
of  Margaret's  father  is  a  very  frequent  topick  of  reproacti. 

^  Thif  sly  conveyance^']  Conveyance  is  juggling^  and  dience  b' 
taken  for  artifice  and  fraud. 
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Sent  from  your  brother^  marquis  Montague. 
These  firom  our  king  unto  your  majes^.-— 
And^  madam^  these  for  you ;  from  whom^  I  know 
not. 
[To  Margaret.    They  all  read  their  letters. 
Oxj.  I  like  it  well,  that  our  fair  queen  and  mistress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 
Prince.  Nay,  mark,  how  Liewis  stamps  as  he  were 
nettled : 

*  I  hope,  alFs  for  the  best. 

K.  Xew.  Warwick,  what  are  thy  news  ?   and 

yours,  feur  queen  ? 
^  Q.  Mar.  Mine,  such  as  fill  my  heart  with  un- 
hoped joys. 
fVar.  Mine,  frill  of  sorrow  and  hearths  discontent. 
JC.  Lew.  What!  has  your  king  married  the  lady 
Grey? 
'  And  now,  to  sooth  your  forgery  and  his,^ 
^  Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience  r 

*  Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France  ? 
'  Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  I  told  your  msyesty  as  much  before : 
This  proveth  £dward*s  love,  and  Warwick*s  hones^. 

fFar.  King  Lewis,  I  here  protest,  in  sight  of 
heaven. 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss,-— 
lliat  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward's ; 
No  more  my  kine,  for  he  dishonours  me ; 
But  most  himself  if  he  could  see  his  shame,— 
Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ? 
Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece  ? 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 
^  Did  I  put  Henry  frt>m  his  native  right ; 

1  ■  to  sooth  jyotf r  Jorgerj/  and  Am,]  To  soften  it,  to  make  it 
more  endurable :  or  perhaps,  to  sooth  us,  and  to  prevent  our 
being  ezai^raled  bjr  your  forgery  and  his.    Malovx* 
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'  And  am  I  guerdon'd®  at  the  last  with  shame? 

*  Shame  on  himself!  for  my  desert  is  honour. 

*  And,  to  repair  my  honour  lost  for  him, 

*  I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry: 

*  My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass. 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor ; 
I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

Q,  Mar.  Warwick,  these  words  have  turn'd  txij 
hate  to  love ; 
'  And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults, 

*  And  joy  that  thou  becom'st  king  Henry's  friend. 

fFar.  So  much   his  friend,    ay,    bis  unfeigned 
friend, 

That,  if  king  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 
I'll  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast, 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 
*Tis  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him  ; 

*  And  as  for  Clarence, — as  my  letters  tell  me, 

*  He's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him ; 

*:  For  matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honour^ 

*  Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 

*  Bona.  Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  be  reveng'd, 

*  But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  queen  ? 

*  Q.  Alar.  Renowned   prince,    how  shall   poor 

Henry  live, 

*  Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair  ? 

*  Bona.    My  quarrel,  and  this  English  queen's, 

are  one. 

*  JVar.  And  mine,  fair  lady  Bona,  joins  with  yours* 

*  K.  Lav.  And  mine,  with  hers,  and  thine,  and 

Margaret's. 
Therefore,  at  last,  1  firmly  am  resolv'd,  0 

You  shall  have  aid. 

®  "■       guerdoned  — ]  i«  e.  rewarded. 
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*  Q.Mar.  Letmegivehumblethanksfbrallatonoe. 

K.Lerv.  Tben£iigland*s  messenger,  return  in  post; 
And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king, — 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride : 

*  Thou  seest  what*s  past,  go  fear  thy  king®  withal. 
Bona.  Tell  him;  In  hope  he*il  prove  a  widower 

shortly, 
ril  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Q.  Mar.  Tell  him.  My  mourning  weeds  are  laid 
aside. 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on. ' 

ff^ar.  Tell  him  from  me,  That  he  hath  done  me 
wrong; 
And  therefore  FU  uncrown  him,  ere*t  be  long. 
TTiere's  thy  reward  ;*  be  gone.  ^Exit  Mess. 

K.  Lew.  But,  Warwick,  thou, 

And  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men, 
Shall  cross  ^e  seas,  and  bid  false  Edward  battle : 

*  And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 

*  And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 

*  Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doubt  ;— 

*  What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty  ? 

H^ar.  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty : — 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
rU  join  mine  eldest  daughter,  and  my  joy. 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 

Q.  Mar.  Yes,  I  agr^,  and  thank  you  for  your 
motion :-« 

go  fear  thy  king  — ]    That  is^  fright  thy  king. 

'to put  armour  on.]    It  was  once  no  unusual  thing  for 

queens  themselves  to  appear  in  armour  at  the  head  of  their  fbrces. 

The  suit  which  Elizabeth  wore,  when  she  rode  through  the  lixiet 

tux  Tilbofj  to  encourage  the  troops,  on  the  approach  jof  the  fur* 

mada,  may  be  still  seen  in  the  Tower. 

*  •—  thy  retoardi'}  Here  we  are  to  suppose  diat,  accordiog 
to  ancient  custom,  Warwick  makes  a  present  to  the  Herald  or 
Menengmr,  whom  th*  original  copies  call-*a  Post. 
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^  Son  Edward,  she  is  fkir  and  virtuous, 

*  Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick ; 

*  And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  feith  irrevocable, 

^  That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 
♦  Prince.  Yes,  laccept  her,  for  she  well deservesit; 

*  And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

\^He  gives  his  hand  to  Warwick. 
^  K.  Lew.  Why  stay  we  now  ?  These  soldiers  shall 
be  levied, 

*  And  thou,  lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral, 

*  Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleets — 

*  I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance, 

*  For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Warwick. 
War.  I  came  from  Edward  as  embassador, 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me. 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale, ^  but  me  ? 
Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown. 
And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery. 
But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.         [Exit- 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Gloster,     Clarence,    Somerset,    Mon- 
tague, and  Others. 

*  G/o.Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,  whatthinkyott  ; 
*  Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey  ? 

to  make  a  stale,—]  i.  e.  HalUng-'karsey  pretinee. 
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Hath  not  our  brodier  made  a  worthy  choice ! 

*  Clar.  Alas,  you  know,  *tis  far  from  hence  to 

France; 
How  could  he  stay  till  Warwick  made  return  r 

*  Sam.  My  lords,  forbear  this  talk;  here  comes 

the  king. 

aurUh.  Enter  King  Edward,  attended;  Lady 
Grey,  as  Queen;  Pembroke,  Stafford,  Has- 
tings, and  Others. 

*  Glo.  And  his  well-chosen  bride. 

*  Clar.  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 
^  K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like 

you  our  choice, 
rhat  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent  ? 

*  Clar.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the  earl  of 

Warwick ; 
(Vhich  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judgment, 
Riat  they'll  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 

*  K.  Edw.  Suppose,  they  take  offence  without  a 

cause, 
They  arc  but  Lewis  and  Warwick  ;  I  am  Edward, 
Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my  will. 

*  Glo.  And  you  shall  have  your  will,  because  our 

king: 
Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well. 
K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you  offended 

too? 
'Glo.  Not  I: 
^  No;  God  forbid,  that  I  should  wish  them  severed 
'  Whom  God  hath  join'd  together :  ay,  and  'twere  pity, 
Fo  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 

^  K.  Edw.  Setting  your  scorns,  and  your  mislike, 
^  aside, 

Tdl  me  some  reason  why  the  lady  Grey 
Should    not    become   my    wife,    and   England'd 
qM^ea: — 
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^  And  you  too,  Somerset,  and  Montague^ 

*  Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

*  Clar.  Then  this  is  my  opinion, — that  king  Lewis 

*  Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  hiin 

*  About  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Bona. 

*  Glo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in 

charge, 

*  Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 

^  K.  Edzr.  What,  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick  be 
appeas'd, 

*  By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise  ? 

Mont.  Yet  to  have  join'd  with  France  in  such  al- 
liance, 
Would  more  have  strengthen'd  this  our  common^ 
wealth 

*  'Gainst  foreign  storms,  than  any  home-bred  mar- 

riage. 
^  Hast.  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itself, 

*  England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself?* 

*  Mont.  Yes;  but  the  safer,  when  it  is  bacVd 

with  France. 

*  Hast.  'Tis  better  using  France,  tlian  trusting 

France : 

*  Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas,' 

*  Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable, 

*  And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves  ; 

*  In  them,  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies. 

Clar.  For   this  one  speech,  lord   Hastings  weU 
deseiTcs 
^  To  have  the  heir  of  the  lord  Hungerford. 

♦  Whj/y  knotvs  not  Mo7itagu€^  tliat  of  itself 
England  is  sqfe^  if  true  within  itself^"]    Neither  the  lapse  o» 
two  centuries,  nor  any  circumstance  which  has  occurred  during 
that  eventful  period,  has  in  any  degree  shook  the  credit  of  this  ob^ 
serration,  or  impaired  the  confidence  of  the  publick  in  the  tntfb 
of  it.     **  England  is  and  will  be  still  safe,  if  true  within  itself.*'    s 

^       '    xuith  the  seas,']  This  has  been  the  advice  of  every  rntt 
who  in  any  age  understood  and  favoured  the  interest  of  England* 
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^  M^£dm.  Ay,  what  of  that?  it  ti^  May  will^  and 
^rant; 

*  Aiidy  Iblf  diid  oMe,  mv  wiH  shall  ntaid  for  htidr^ 

*  Oh.  And  yet,  methinkii  your  grace  hatH  not 

d^ne  wdl, 
^  To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  lord  Scales 
'  Unto  the  brother  of  yonr  Idving  bride ; 
'  She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence : 
^  B«t  ift  yntit  bride  yoa  bary  brodierhood. 

^  Clar.  Or  ek«  y«>u  wemid  not  have  bdslow'd  tlie 

heir* 
^  Of  the  lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife^g  son, 

*  And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  ehewhere. 

Jtr  JSi/*.  Alas^  poor  Clarence !  it  \i  for  A  wife, 
'  That  thou  art  malcontent  ?  I  will  provide  thee. 

*  Clar.  In  choosing  for  yourself,  you  show'd  your 

judgment; 
^  Which  being  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 

*  To  play  the  bMiher  iic  none  owit  b^alf  ;> 

^  And,  to  that  end,  I  shortly  mind  t£>  leave  you. 
^  K.  Edw.  Leave  me,  or  tarry,  Bdward  will  be 


*  And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brother*s  iviU. 

^  Q*  £liz.  iAy  lords,  before  it  pleas- d  hia  majesty 
^  To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen, 
'  Di»  tte  buft  right,  and  you  must  all  confeis 
'  That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent^^ 

^  uou  toauld  not  have  best<ml*dthe  heir  ««^]f  It  must  be  re<- 
aaAeredyOiU  iSiae  ReMdratb^tlMr  h^ifMrn^of  ^etttegfaltes 
9tm  m  tin  tmvcUip  of  the  Kittg^  who  in  their  mmori^  gave 
them  m  to  plunder,  and  afterwffds  matched  them  to  his  favou- 
liUi.  I  kiKMr  not  when  liberty  gained  more  thiKa  by  dte  abblitibft 
«f  the'cdurt  of  wards.    Johivsoh. 

) Iwun^  ignobU  ofdeseerit,'}  Her  fiiCber  wgs  Sir  RiohiiM 

IRdnPe,  Knidht,  merwards  Earl  of  Rivers ;  her  mother,  Jaque- 
hitf  Duchess  I>owager  of  Bedford,  who  was  dauffbter  to  Peter  of 
LQambuigh,  £arl  of  Saint  Paul,  and  widlow  c?  JohnrDoke  of 
ocdibrd,  bnHlwr  to  King  Hemi^  v « 

VOL.  VI.  U 
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*  And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  fortune. 

*  But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine^ 

*  So  your  disUkes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing, 

*  Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sorrow. 

^  K.  Edw.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  tlicir 
frowns : 

*  What  danger,  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee^ 
^  So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend, 

^  And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must  obey  ? 
<  Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 
f  Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands : 
(  Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  safe, 
^  And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath. 
*  Glo.  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the 
more.  [Asidt* 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

<  K.  Edzv.  Now,  messenger,  what  letters,  or  what 
news, 
From  France  ? 

^  Mess.  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters ;  and  few 
words, 
^  But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon. 
Dare  not  relate. 

'  K.  Edw.  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee :  therefore,  ii^ 
brief, 
'  Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  guess 
them. 
What  answer  makes  king  Lewis  unto  our  letters  ) 
Mess.  At  my  depart,  these  were  his  very  words; 
Go  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king] — 
That  Lexvis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  biide. 

K.  Edw.  Is  Lewis  so  brave  ?  belike,  he  thinks  me 
Henry. 
^  But  what  said  lady  Bona  to  my  marriage  ? 
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Mess.  These  were  her  words,  otterM  with  iriila 
.  disdain ; 
Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widow'ef  shortly , 
ril  wear  the  tvillotv  garland  for  his  sake. 
K.  Edw.  I  blame  not  her,  she  could  say  little  less ; 
She  had  the  wrong.  But  what  said  Henry*s  queen  ? 
For  I  have  heard  that  she  was  there  in  place.® 
Mess.  Tell  him,  quoth  she,  my  mourning  weeds 
are  done^ 
4nd  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on. 

K.  Edw.  BeUke,  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries  ? 

*  Mess.  He,  more  incensed  against  your  majesty 

'  Than  all  the  rest,  discharged  me  witli  these  words ; 
Tett  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong, 
4nd  therefore  Fll  uncrown  him,  eret  be  long. 
K.Edw.  Ha!    durst  the  traitor  breathe  out  so' 

proud  words  ? 
Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forwam'd : 
They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  presump- 
tion. 
But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret  ? 
Mess*  Ay,  gracious  sovereign ;  they  are  so  linked 

in  friendship. 
That  young   prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's 

daughter. 
jClar.  BeHke,  the  elder;  Clarence  will  have  the 
younger. 

►  Now,  brother  king,  fiirewell,  and  sit  you  fast, 
^  For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter ; 

^  That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom, '  yet  in  marriage 

►  I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself.-'^ 

*  '  the  t«M»  there  in  place.]  This  expression^  signifying,  she 
m  there  present^  occurs  frequently  in  old  English  writers.  En 
ultce,  a  Gallicism. 

*  —  are  done,]  i.  e.  are  consi^med,  thrown  o£  The  word 
s  often  used  in  this  sense  by  the  writers  of  our  author's  age. 
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YoUj  th£^t  love  me  and  Warwick^  follow  me. 

[Exit  Clarence^  and  S(m%VL«vr  follows. 
♦  G/«.  Not  I . 

*  My  thoughts  aim  at  a^  further  matter  i  I 

*  Stay  not  for  love  of  JE^dward^  but  the  crown, 

K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone  to 
Warwick ! 

*  Yet  am  I  arm'd  against  the  worat  can  hl4)pen  ; 

*  And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  caae.**- 
^  Pembroke^  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behajf 

^  Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war. 
^  TThey  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed ; 

*  Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Pembroke  and  SxArroRB* 

*  But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings, — and  Montague, — 

^  Resolve  my  doubt.     You  twain,  of  all  the  rest^ 
^  Are  near  to  Warwick,  by  bloody  and  by  alliance : 
^  Tell  me,  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me? 

*  If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him ; 

*  I  rather  wish  you  foes,  than  hollow  friends  ; 

^  But  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience^ 

*  Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  vow, 

*  That  I  may  never  have  you  in  suspect. 

Mont.  So  God  help  Montague,  as  he  moves  trwl 
Hast.  And  Hastings,  as  he  favours  £award*s  cause- 
'  K.  Edxf)'  Now,  brother  Kichard^  will  yon  staked 

by  us  ? 
Glo.  Ay,  i^  despite  of  all  that  shall  wilitataaA  you- 
'  K.  Edw.  Why  so ;  then  am  I  sure  of  victory, 
^  Now  therefore  let  us  hence ;  and  loae  no  homr, 

*  Till  we  meet  Wwwick  witb  hi$;  foreigp.  pow«!. 

\^Exeunt' 
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SCENE  tl. 

A  Plain  in  WarwicksfaiM. 

JSiiMr  Warwick  and  Oxford^  with  French  and 

^tker  Forces. 

War.  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well ; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 

Enter  Clarence  and  Somerset^ 

But,  see,  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come ;-« 
Speak  suddenly,  my  lords,  are  we  all  fiiends  ? 

Clar.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

War.  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto  War- 
wick; 
And  welcome,  Somerset : — I  hold  it  cowardice^ 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawnM  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love ; 
Else  might  I  think,  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brotherj 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings : 
But  weTcome,  Clarence ;  my  daughter  shall  be  thine. 
And  now  what  rests,  but,  in  night's  coverture. 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamp'd, 
JEIis  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about. 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard. 
We  may  surprize  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure  ? 
Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy : 

*  That  as  Ulysses,  and  stout  Diomede, 

*  With  slight  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus'  tentK, 
.^And  brought  from    dience  the  Thractan  £ital 

steeds ; ' 
.^  So  we,  well  covered  with  the  night^s  black  mantle, 

'  —  the  Thracian/afa/  steeds;]  We  are  told  by  some  of  the 
wrhers  oo  the  Trojan  story,  that  thef  captore  of  thescf  hofrtel  was 
oie  of  dM  iieeeiiflry  pfeMiaiiiiriflii  ta  th»  Al#€f  Ti^y^ 

9 
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*  At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 

*  And  seize  himself;  I  say  not— slaughter  him, 

*  For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprize  him. — 
^  You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 

*  Applaud  the  name  of  Henry,  with  your  leader. 

[J'hey  all  crjfy  Hknry! 
Why,  then,  let's  on  our  way  m  silent  sort: 
For  Warwick   and   his   friends,    God    and   Saint 
George !  [ExeunU 


SCENE  HI. 

Edward's  Campy  near  Warwick. 

Enter  certain  Watchmen,  to  guard  the  King's  Tent, 

*  1  JVatch.  Come   on,  my   masters,  each  maa 

take  his  stand ; 

*  The  king,  by  this,  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 

*  2  JVatch.  What,  will  he  not  to  bed  ? 

*  1  JVatch.  Why,  no :  for  he  hath  made  ^  solem(% 

vow 

*  Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest, 

*  Till  Warwick,  or  himself,  be  quite  suppressed. 

2  JVatch.  To-morrow  then,  belike,  shall  be  th^ 
day, 

*  If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 

*  3  JVatch.  But  say,  I  pray,  what  i>obleman  i 

that, 

*  That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent  ? 

*  1  JVatch.   'Tis  the  lord  Hastiiigs,  the  kingV 

chiefest  friend. 

*  3  JVatch.  O,  is  it  so?  But  why  commands  tha 

king, 

*  That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  hiiP| 

*  Whilp  he  himself  keepeth  m  the  cold  field  f 
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*  2  fVntch.  THs  the  more  honour,  because  more 

dangerous.  .-#  '^ 

*  3  TVatch.  Ay;  butgiTemeworship  and  quietness, 

♦  I  Hke  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 

*  If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 

•  Tis  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 

*  1  tVatch.  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut  up  his 

passage. 

*  2  Watch.  Ay ;   wherefore  else  guard  we  his 

royal  tent, 

*  But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes  ? 

Enter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford,  Somerset, 

and  Forces. 

*  IVar,  This  is  his  tent ;  and  see,  where  stand  his 

guanL 
'  Courage,  my  masters :  honour  now,  or  never  1 
'  But  fallow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 
1  JVatch.  Who  goes  there  ? 
%  Watch.  Stay,  or  thou  diest. 

[Warwick,  and  the  rest,  cry  all — ^Warwick ! 
Warwick!  and  set  upon  the  Guard;  who 
fly  9  crying— Arm!  Arm  I  Warwick,  and 
the  rest,  following  them. 

The  Drum  beating,  and  Trumpets  sounding,  Re-- 
enter Warwick,  and  the  rest,  bringing  the  King 
out  in  a  Gown,  sitting  in  a  Chair :  Gloster  and 
HAsnvGsfly. 

*  Som.  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 

*  War.   Richard,   and  Hastings :    let  them   go, 

here*s  the  duke. 
K.  Edw.  The  duke !  why,  Warwick,  when  we 

parted  last. 
Thou  cairdst  me  king  ? 
War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  altered : 
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f  When  yen  disgraq'd  me  in  my  emhv^us^A^^ 

*  Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king, 
An4  ^vo^e  npw  to  create  you  duke  of  Yoi^* 
Alas !  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom^ 
That  know  not  how  to  us^  ambassadors ; 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife ; 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly ; 

*  Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare ; 
Nor  how  to  shrowd  yourself  from  enemies  ? 

*  K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  of  Clarence^  art  thou 

here  too  ?  1 

*  Nay,  then  I  see,  that  Edward  needs  must  down.— 

*  Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischaxic^y 
^  Of  thee  thyself,  and.  all  thy  complices, 

*  Edward  wUl  always  bear  himself  as  king : 

*  Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state, 

*  INfy  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheeL 
Trar.  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  Epglaixd*^ 

king:*  [Takes  off  his  CrowU' 

But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown, 

*  And  be  true  king  indeed ;  thou  but  the  shadow.—- 
^  My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request, 

^  See  that  forthwith  duke  Eaward  be  convey'd 

*  Unto  my  brother,  archbishop  of  York. 

^  When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his  fellows^ 

*  I'll  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer 

^  Lewis,  and  the  lady  Bona,  send  to  him :— • 
Now,  for  a  while,  iarewell,  good  duke  of  York. 

*  K.  Edw.  What  fates  impose,  that  men  must 

needs  abide ; 

*  It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

[^E'Vit  Kim^DWAKDyledout ;  SoM^EiiSExxit^hhifn. 

*  O.z/*.  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us  to  do, 

*  But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers  ? 


•  Then^for  his  mind^  be  Edxvard  Eitgland's  king  :J  Tl^  is,  » 
kj»  miiid^  as  fitf  as  Ids  own  mind  goes. 
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War.  Ay,  tbaf  s  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to  do ; 
^  To  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonment. 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  Ihrone.     [^Exeunt* 


SCENE  IV. 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Elizabsth  and  Rivers. 

^  Riv.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  sudden 

change  ? 
'  Q.  Eliz.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to 

learn, 
^  What  late  misfortune  is  befairn  king  Edward  ? 
Riv.  What,  loss  of  some  pitch'd  battle  against 

Warwick  ? 

*  Q.  Eliz.  No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal  person. 

*  Riv.  Then  is  my  sovereign  slain  ? 

^  Q.  Eliz.  Ay,  almostslain,  for  he  is  taken  prisoner; 
*  Either  betray'd  by  falsehood  of  his  guard, 
'  Or  by  his  foe  surpriz'd  at  unawares : 
'  And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand, 
^  Is  new  committed  to  the  bishop  of  York, 
*  Ffell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 
/  Riv.  These  news,  I  must  confess,  are  full  of 
grief: 
'  Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may ; 

*  Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. 

♦  Q.  Eliz.  Till  then,  feir  hope  must  hinder  life's 
decay. 

*  And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair, 

*  For  love  of  Edward's  o&pring  in  my  womb : 

*  This  ie  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 

*  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross ; 

*  Ay>  ay^  &r  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear, 

*  And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs^ 
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*  Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 
King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English  crown. 

^  Riw.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  be- 
come? 

^  Q.  Eliz.  I  am  informed,  that  he  comes  towards 
London, 

*  To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head : 

*  Guess  thou  the  rest ;  king  Edward's  friends  must 

down. 

*  But,  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 

*  (For  trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  &itli,) 
^  I'll  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary, 

^  To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right ; 

*  There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force,  and  fraud. 
^  Come  therefore,  let  us  fly,  while  we  may  fly ; 

'  If  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  sure  to  die.  [^Exeunt* 

SCENE  V. 

A  Park  near  Middleham  Castle  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  Sir  William  Stanley^ 

and  Others. 

*  Glo.  Now,  my  lord  Hastings,  and  sir  Willia^ 
Stanley, 
^  Leave  off"  to  wonder,  why  I  drew  you  hither, 

*  Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 

*  Thus  stands  the  case :  You  know,  our  king,  t^y 

brother, 
'  Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hands 
'  He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty ; 
'  And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard, 

*  Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 
'  I  have  advertis'd  him  by  secret  means, 

*  That  if  about  this  hour,  he  make  this  way, 
^  Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game. 
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'  He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and  men, 
'  To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  King  Edward,  and  a  Huntsman. 

*  Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord ;  for  this  way  lies  the 
game. 

'  K.  Edxv.  Nay,  this  way,  man ;  see,  where  the 
huntsmen  stand. — 

*  Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  lord  Hastings,  and  the  rest, 

*  Stand  you  thus  close,  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer  ? 

*  Glo.  Brother,  the  time  and  case  requireth  haste; 
'  Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  comer. 

'  K.  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then  ? 

^  Hast.  To  Lynn,  my  lord ;  and  ship  from  thenoe 

to  Flanders. 
^  Glo.  Well  guess*d,  believe  me ;  for  that  was  my 

meaning. 

*  A".  Edxv.  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardness. 

*  Glo.  But  wherefore  stay  we  ?  'tis  no  time  to  talk. 

*  K.  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  say*st  thou  ?  wilt  thou 
go  along  ? 

'  Hunt.  Better  do  so,  than  tarry  and  be  hang*d. 

*  Glo.  Come  then,  away ;  let's  have  no  more  ado. 

*  K.  Edw.  Bishop,   farewell :   shield   thee  fi-om 
^  Warwick's  frown ; 

And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown.  \Exeunt. 


^ 


tf 


SCENE  VI. 

A  Room  in  the  T&wer. 

Enter  King .  Henry,  Clarence,  Warwick,  So- 
merset, young  JliCHMOND,  Oxford,  Mon« 
TAGUE,  Lieutenant  of  the  Toxver,  and  Attendants. 

♦  K.  Hen.  Master  lieutenant,  now  that  God  and 
friends 
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"^  Have  shaken  Edward  from  d^  regal  Mat ; 

*  And  turn'd  my  captive  state  to  liberty, 

*  My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys ; 

*  At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  feet  ? 

*  Lieu.  Subjects  may  challenge  nothing  of  their 

sovereigns ; 

*  But,  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 

*  I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 

*  K.  Hen.  For  what,  lieutenant  ?  for  well  usiog 

me  ? 

*  Nay,  be  thou  sure,  FIl  well  requite  thy  kindness, 

*  For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure : 

*  Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 

*  Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thoughte^ 

*  At  last,  by  notes  of  household  harmony, 

*  They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty.— 

*  But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  set'st  me  free, 

*  And  chiefly  therefore,  I  thank  God,  and  thee ; 

*  He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 

*  Tlierefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite, 

*  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me; 

*  And  tliat  the  people  of  this  blessed  land 

*  May  not  be  punish'd  with  my  thwarting  stars  ; 

*  Warwick,  although  my  head  still  wear  the  crown^ 
^  I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee, 

^  For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

*  IVar.  Your  grace  iiath  still  been  fem'd  for  vif  "^ 

tuous ; 

*  And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous, 

*  By  spying,  and  avoiding,  fortune's  malice, 

*  For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars  :* 

*  Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace^ 


Feto  wen  rightly  temper  toith  the  stars :'}  I  suppoM  the 
meaning  is,  that  few  men  confomi  their  temper  to  their  destiny; 
which  King  Henry  did,  when  finding  himself  unfortunate  he  gave 
the  management  of  public  aftairs  to  more  prosperous  hands. 

JoHvsoy. 
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*  For  chooaing  me,  wheo  Clarence  is  m  place/ 

*  ♦  Clar^  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  theiway^ 

*  To  whom  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 

*  Adjudged  an  olive  branch,  and  laurel  crown, 

*  As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace  and  war ; 

*  Aad  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent 

*  fVar.  And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  protector. 

*  K.  Hen.  Warwick,    and    Clarenoe,    give  me 

bo4h  your  hands ; 

*  Now  join  your  hands,  and,  with  your  hands,  your 

hesuis, 

*  T%at  no  dissention  hinder  government : 

^  I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land ; 
'  While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life, 

*  And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days. 
To  sin's  rebuke,  and  my  Creator  s  praise. 

fFar.  What  answers  Clarence  to  his  aovereign*^ 
will  ? 

*  Clar.  That  he  consents,  if  Warwick  yield  con* 

sent ; 

*  For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 

*  fFar.  Why  then,  though  loath,  yet  must  I  be 

content : 

*  We'll  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 

*  To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place ; 

^  I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government, 

*  While  he  enjoys  the  honour,  and  his  ease. 

*  And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  needful^ 

*  Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounc'd  a  traitor, 

*  And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confificate. 

Clar.  What  else?  and  that  succession  be  deter^ 
min'd. 

*  War.  Ay,  therein  Clarenoeshall  notwanthii^ptfrt. 
«  K.  Hem  Bot,  with  the  first  of  aH  your  chief 

afliiiif  Sj 

in  ptdce*2  ^«  ^*  ^^'^^  present. 
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*  Let  me  entreat,  (for  I  command  no  more,") 

*  That  Margaret  your  queen,  and  my  son  Edward, 

*  Be  sent  for,  to  return  from  France  with  speed : 

*  For,  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 

*  My  joy  of  Hberty  is  half  eclips'd. 

Clar.  It  shall  be  done,  my  sovereign,  with  aU  speed. 
'  K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is  that, 

*  Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care  ? 

*  Som.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 

mond. 
'  K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  England's  hope :  If  secret 
powers  [^Lays  his  Hand  on  his  Head. 

'  Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 

*  This  pretty  lad*  will  prove  our  country's  bliss. 

*  His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty ; 

*  His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown, 

*  His  hand  to  wield  a  scepter ;  and  himself 

*  Likely,  in  time,  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords ;  for  this  is  he, 

*  Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  fVar.  What  news,  my  friend  ? 

*  Mess.  That  Edward  is  escapedfrom  your  brother^ 

*  And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 

*  fVar.  Unsavoury  news:  But  how  madeheescape? 

*  Mess.  He  was  convey'd  by  Richard,  duke  of 

Gloster, 

*  And  the  lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him  ^ 

*  In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side, 

*  And  from  the  bishop's  huntsmen  rescued  him ; 

*  Thh pretty  lad — ]  He  was  afterwards  Henry  VII.  aman  who 
put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  of  the  two  houses,  but  no  otherwise 
remarkable  for  virtue.  Shakspeare  knew  his  trade.  Henry  VIL 
was  grandfather  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  king  from  whom 
James  inherited.    Johnson. 

*  —  attended  him  — ]  i.  e.  waited  for  him. 
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*  For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise. 

*  fVar.  My  brother  waa  too   careless    of  his 

chaise. — 

•  But  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
^  A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry,  War.  Clar.  Lieut. 
and  Attendants. 

*  Sam.  My  lord,  I  hke  not  of  this  flight  of  Ed- 

ward's : 

♦  For,  doubtless,  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help  ; 

•  And  we  shall  have  more  wars,  before't  be  long. 

•  As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 

*  Did  glad  my  heart,  with  hope  of  this  young  Rich- 

mond; 

•  So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflicts 

*  What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm,  and  ours  : 

•  Therefore,  lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst, 

*  Fortliwith  we'll  send  him  hence  to  Britany, 

*  Till  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

*  Oxf.  Ay  ;  for,  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown, 

•  Tjs  like,  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall  down. 

*  Som.  It  shall  be  so ;  he  shall  to  Britany, 

*  Come,  therefore,  let's  about  it  speedily.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VII. 

Before  York. 

Writer  King  Edward,  Gloster,  Hastings,   and 

Forces. 

*  JT.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  lord  Hastings, 
and  the  rest ; 
'  Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends, 
'  And  say^ — that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 
\  My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 
'  Well  have  we  pass'd,  and  now  repass'd  the  seas^ 
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^  And  brought  desired  help  from  Bnrgaildy : 
<  What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arrived 

*  From  Ravenspurg  haven  before  the  gates  of  York, 
^  But  that  we  enter,  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 

^  Glo.  The  gates  made  fast ! — ^Brother,  I  like  ndt 
this; 

*  For  many  men,  that  stumble  at  the  threshold, 

*  Are  well  foretold — that  danger  lurks  withinu 

K.  Edzv.  Tush,  man !  abodements  must  not  now 
af&ight  us : 

*  By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in, 

*  For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us* 

*  Hast.  My  liege,  I'll  knock  once  Hiote,  to  tum« 

mon  them. 

Enter y  on  the  Wallsy  the  Mayor  of  York,  and  hk 

Brethren. 

'  May.  My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  youf 
coming, 

*  And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  oursehres ; 
'  For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry, 

'  K*  Edw.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Hedry  be  yoxjj 
kine, 

*  Yet  Edward,  at  the  least,  is  duke  of  York, 

*  May.  True,  my  good  lord  ;  I  know  you  for  no 

less. 
'  -ST.  Edxv.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my 
dukedom  ^ 

*  As  being  well  content  witli  that  ak>ne. 

*  Glo.  But,  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nose, 
^  He'll  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow. 

[Aside. 
^  Hast.  Why,  master  mayor,  why  3tand  you  in  a 
doubt  ? 
Opeh  the  gates,  we  are  king  Henrj/s  friends'. 

'  May.  Ay,  say  you  so  ?  the  gatey  shsdf  thew  be 
^  opcn'd-  [Eveunt  Jrtm  abate. 
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^  Glo.  A  wise  stout  captain,  and  persuaded  soon  I 

*  Hast.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all 

wwe  well,^ 

*  So  'twere  not  *long  of  him :  but,  being  ent^r'd, 

*  I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 

*  Both  him,  and  all  his  brothers,  unto  reason. 

Re-^nter  the  Mayor  and  Two  Aldermen,  below. 

*  K.  Edw.  So,  master  mayor :  these  gates  must 

not  be  shut, 

*  But  in  the  night,  or  in  the  time  of  war. 

*  What !  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys ; 

[Takes  his  keys. 

*  For  E^lward  will  defend  the  town,  and  thee, 

'  And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 

Drum  Enter  Montgomery,  and  Forces,  marching. 

Glo.  Brother,  this  is  sir  John  Montgomery, 
Our  trusty  friend,  unless  I  be  deceiv'd. 

^  K.  Edzv.  Welcome,  sir  John !  But  why  conre 
you  in  arms  ? 

Mont.  To  help  king  Edward  in  his  time  of  storm. 
As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 

^  K.  Edw.  Thanks  good  Montgomery :  But  we 
now  forget 
'  GUI'  title  to  the  crown  ;  and  only  claim 
'  Our  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest. 

*  Mont.  Then  fere  you  well,  for  I  will  hence  again ; 
I  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke, — * 

*  Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away, 

[A  march  begun. 
^  K.  Edw.  Nay,  stay,  sir  John,  a  while;  and  we'll 
debate, 

V 

The  good  old  man  would  Jain  that  all  xoere  we//,]  The  mayor 
ifl  wiUiog  we  sbould  enter^  so  he  may  hoi  be  blamed. 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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*  By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  reooverM. 

*  Alont.  What  talk  you  of  debating  ?  in  few  wordfi 

*  If  you'll  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  king, 

*  ril  leave  you  to  your  fortune  ;  and  be  gone^ 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you : 
Why  should  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title  ? 

*  Glo.  Why,  brother,  whereforc  stand  you  on  nice 

points  ? 

*  K.  Edw.  When  we  grow  stronger,  then  well 

make  our  claim  : 

*  Till  then,  'tis  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 

*  Hast.  Away  with  scrupulous  wit !    now  anni 

must  rule. 
**  Glo.  And  fearless    minds  climb  soonest  unto 
crowns. 

*  Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand ; 

*  The  bruit®  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 

*  K.  Edw.  Then  be  it  as  you  will :  for  'tis  my  rigbti 

*  And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 

Mont.  Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speaketh  like  himself; 
And  now  will  1  be  Edward's  champion,. 

Ha6t.  Sound,  trumpet;  Edward  shall  be  hercpro- 
claim'd  : — 

*  Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

[Gives  him  a  Paper.    Flourish. 
Sold.  [Reads.']  Edward  the  fourth^  by  the  grace 
of  Gody  king  of  England  and  France,  and  lord  of 
Irclandy  &c. 

Mont.  And  whosoe'er  gainsays  king  Edward's  righti 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

[Throxvs  down  his  Gauntkt* 
All.  Long  live  Edward  the  fourth  ! 
^  K'  Ediv.  Thanks,    brave   Montgomery  ;-^and 
thanks  unto  you  all. 
^  If  fortune  serve  me,  I'll  requite  this  kindness, 

•  7%e  bruit— ]  i.  e.  noise,  reporti 
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«  Now,  for  this  night,  let's  harbour  here  in  York  : 
^  And,  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
'  Above  the  border  of  this  horizon, 

♦  Well  forward  towards  Warwick,  and  his  mates ; 
^  For,  well  I  wot,  that  Henry  is  no  soldier.-^ 

♦  Ah,  froward  Clarence ! — how  evil  it  beseems  thee^ 

♦  To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother ! 

♦  Yet,  as  we  may,  well  meet  both  thee  and  War* 

wick. — 

♦  Come  on,  brave  soldiers  ;  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 

♦  And^  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

SCENE  VIII. 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Warwick,  Clarence,  Mon- 
tague, Exeter,  and  Oxford, 

fFar.  What  counsel,  lords  ?  Edward  from  Belgia, 
With  hasty  Germans,  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hadi  passed  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas. 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London ; 
'  And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

*  Oj/*.  Let*s  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again. 

Ciar.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ; 
Which,  being  sufler'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

fVar.  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true»hearted  friends. 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war ; 
Those  will  I  muster  up  !-«f-and  thou,  son  Clarence, 
'  Shalt  stir,  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 

*  The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee :— - 

*  ITiou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 

^  Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shalt  find 
'  Men  well  inclinM  to  hear  what  thou  command'st:— 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  bclov'd, 
In  Qzfordahire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends.--n^ 

H  2 
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My  sovereign,  with  the  lovitig  citizens,-~ 

*  Like  to  his  island,  girt  in  with  the  ocean, 

*  Or  modest  Dian,  circled  with  her  nympha,-^ 
Shall  rest  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him. 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply^i*- 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  Hjector,  and  my  Troy'ii 
true  hope. 

*  Clar.  In  sign  of  truth,  I  kiss  your  highness  hand. 

*  K.  Hen.  Well-minded  Clarence,  he  thou  for- 

tunate ! 

*  Mont'  Comfort,  my  lord ; — and  so  I  take  my 

leave. 
^  Oa;f.  And  thus  \^Ki6'sing  Henry's  hand.']  I  seal 
my  truth,  and  bid  adieu. 

*  K.  Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Mon- 

tague, 

*  And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  farewelL 
fVar.  Farewell,  sweet  lords ;    let's  meet  at  Co- 
ventry. 

lEa;eunt  War.  Clar.  Oxf.  and  Mokf. 

*  K.  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest  a  while. 

*  Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship  ? 

*  Methinks,  the  power,  that  Edward  hath  in  fiekl, 

*  Should  not  he  able  to  encounter  mine. 

*  E.ie.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest. 

*  K.  Hen.  Tliat's  not  my  fear,  my  meed*  hath 

got  me  fame. 

*  I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 

*  Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays ; 

*  My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 

*  My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefe, 

*  My  mercy  dry'd  their  water-flowing  tears : 

*  I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth, 

*  Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies^ 

mt/  meed  — ]  Meed  signifies  here  merit.       -    • 
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*  Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err*d ; 

*  Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me  ? 

*  No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace : 

*  And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb, 

*  The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him. 

[Shout  within.  A  Lancaster !  A  Lancaster ! 
Ejpe.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord !  what  shouts  are  these? 

Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers. 

'  Edw.  Seize  on  the  shame-fac*d  Henry,  bear  him 
hence, 

*  And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  England. — 

*  You  are  the  fount,  that  makes  small  brooks  to  flow, 

*  Now  stops  thy  spring;  my  sea  shall  suck  them  dry, 

*  And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. — 

*  Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower ;  let  him  not  speak. 

[Exeunt  some  with  King  Henry. 

*  And,  lords,  towiards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course, 
'  Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains  : 

*  Hie  sun  shines  hot,  and,  if  we  use  delay, 

'  Cold-biting  winter  mars  our  hop*d-for  hay.* 
♦  Glo.  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join, 

*  And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares  ; 

*  Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 

[Exeunt. 

'  The  sun  shines  hoty  &c.]  The  allusioa  is  to  a  well-koown  pro^ 
^*  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 
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ACT  V. 

^CENE  I.    Coventry. 

Entery  upon  the  fF^lls^  Warwick,  the  Majfot  pf 
Coventry,  Two  Messengers,  atid  Others* 

War.  Where  is  thd  post,  that  came  from  valiant 
Oxford  ? 
How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow  ? 
^  1  Mess.  By  this  at  Dunsmore,  marching  hithev* 

wafd* 
JVar.  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  ?— 
Where  is  the  post  that  came  front  Montague  ? 
'  2  Messy  By  this  at  Daintry,  with  a  puissant  troop. 

Enter  Sir  John  Somervills. 

•  TVar.  Say,  Somcrville,  what  says  my  loving  son  ? 
^  And,  by  the  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  ? 

*  Som.  Jfii  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  bis  forces, 
^  And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

[Drum  heard. 

*  War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  drum. 

♦  Soin.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord  ;  here  Southam  lies; 
♦  The  drum  your  honour  hears,    marchcth  from 

Warwick. 

*  War.  Wl  o  should  that  be?  belike,  unlookM* 

for  friends. 

♦  Som.  'I'Ih^  arc  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly 

know. 

Drums.     Enter  Khig  Edwarp,    Gloster,    and 

Forces,  inarching^ 

K*  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and  soun4 
a  parle. 
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*  Glo.  See,  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall.^ 
IVar.  O,  unhid  spite !  is  sportful  Edward  come  ? 

Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduc*d, 
Tliat  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair  ? 

*  K.  Edw.   Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the 

city  gates, 
'  Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee?— 

*  Call  Edward — king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy, 
^  And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 

*  JVar^  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces 

hence. 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee  down  ?— « 
Call  Warwick— patron,  and  be  penitent, 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  duke  of  York. 
Gh*  I  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said— -^the 

kin^; 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will  ? 

*  JVar.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift  ? 

*  Glo.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give; 

*  ril  do  thee  service^  for  so  good  a  gift. 

*  JVar.  *Twa8  I,  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thy 

brother. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then  'tis  mine,  if  but  by  War- 
wick's gift. 

*  JVaVt  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  \Veight : 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again ; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 

*  •  JT.  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's  pri* 

3oner : 
'  And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this,^r- 
What  is  the  body,  when  the  head  is  ofTr 

^  Glo.  Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast^ 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steM  the  single  ten. 


*  PU  do  thee  service---]  i.  e.  enroll  myself  among  thy  depen- 
dants. Covell  informs  us.  that  servitium  is  '*  that  service  which 
the  leiUMit,  by  reason  of  1^  fee,  oweth  unto  his  lord.'* 
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^  The  king  was  slily  fioger'd  from  the  deck  !* 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace. 
And,  ten  to  one,  you'll  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 
K.  Edw.  'Tis  even  so ;  yet  you  are  Warwick  still. 

*  Glo,  Come,   Warwick,  take   the   time,  kneel 

down,  kneel  down : 

*  Nay,  when  ?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 

*  JVar.  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow, 

*  And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 

*  Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee. 

*  K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and 

tide  thy  friend ; 
^  This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair, 

*  Shall,  whiles  the  head  is  warm,  and  new  cut  ofli 

*  Write  in  tlie  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood,— 
^  Wind'Chang'mg  Warwick  7ioxv  can  change  no  more. 

Enter  Oxford,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

*  JVar.  O  cheerful  colours !  see,  wliere  Oxford  comes! 
O.rJ.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster ! 

[Oxford  and  his  Foxes  enter  the  City. 
^  Glo.  The  gates  are  oj^en,  let  us  enter  too. 
^  K.  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  backs. 

*  Stand  we  in  good  array  ;  for  they,  no  doubt, 

*  Will  issue  out  again,  und  bid  us  battle  : 

*  If  not,  the  city,  btiiio-  but  of  small  defence, 
^  We'll  quickly  rou^e  ihc  traitors  in  the  same. 

fVar.  O,  wck  nine,  Oxford!  for  we  want  thy  help. 

Enter  Montague,  with  Drum  and  Colours.  • 

Mo7it,  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster! 

[//e  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City. 
Glo.  Thou  and   thy  brother  both  shall  buy  tms 
treason 

'  The  king  xms  &\\\yJin^er^dfrom  the  deck!]  A  pack  of  cardt 
was  EDciently  termed  a  deck  <^ cards,  or  a  pair  qfcards^  and  « 
still  in  use  in  some  parts. 
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^  Even  with  the  deare»t  blood  your  bodies  bear. 
*  K.  Edw.  The  harder  matched,  the  greater  vic« 
toy: 

*  My  mind  presageth  hsq^y  gaiu^  and  conquest. 

Enter  Somerset^  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

Som.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster ! 

\JIe  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City. 

Glo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  dukes  of  Somerset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York  ;* 
And  thou  shah  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 

Enter  Clarence,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

War.  And  lo,  where  George  of  Clarence  sweeps 
along. 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle  ; 

*  With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails^ 

*  More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love : — 

*  Come,  Clarence,  come ;    thou  wilt,  if  Warwick 

calls. 
Clar.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what  this 
means? 

[Taking  the  red  Rose  out  of  his  Cap. 
'  Look  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee : 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father  s  house. 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones*  together, 

*  And  set  up  Lancaster.     Why,  trow'st  tliou,  War- 

wick, 

4  Two  of  thy  name,  both  duhes  ofSomersety 
Have  sola  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York  ;]  The  first  of 
these  noblemen  was  Edmund,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Alban's, 
1455.  The  second  was  Henry  his  son,  beheaded  after  the  battle 
of  Hexhum,  1463.  The  present  duke  Edmund,  brother  to 
Henry,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Tewksbury,  1471,  and  there  he- 
beaded,  his  brother  John  losing  his  life  in  the  same  fight* 

*  ■    ■to  lime  the  stones '^'j    That  is,  to  cement  the  stones. 
Lime  makes  mortar. 
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*  That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt/  unnatural^ 

*  To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 

'  Against  his  brother  and  his  lawful  king  ? 

*  Perhaps,  thou  wilt  object  toy  holy  oath : 

*  To  keep  that  oath,  were  more  impiety 

*  Than  Jephtha's,  when  he  sacrificed  his  daughter* 

*  I  am  so  sorry  for  my  trespass  made^ 

*  That,  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother's  hands, 

*  I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe ; 

*  With  resolution,  wheresoe'er  I  meet  thee^ 

*  (As  I  will  meet  the^,  if  thou  stir  abroad,) 

*  To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee. 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks.— 
^  Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends ; 

*  And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults, 
^  For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant. 

*  K.  Edw*  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  timel 

more  belov'd. 
Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserved  our  hate. 

*  Glo.  Welcome,  good  Clarence ;  this  is  brother- 

like. 
IFar.  O  passing  traitor,^  perjur d,  and  unjust! 
K.  Edw.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  die 
town,  and  fight  ? 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears  ? 

*  J  Far.  Alas,  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence : 
I  will  away  towards  Bamet  presently. 

And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar*st. 

K.  Edw.  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and  leads 
the  way :: — 
Lords,  to  the  field ;  Saint  Geofge,  aqd  victory. 

[il/arci.    Exeunt^ 


so  blunt^']  Stupid,  insensible  of  paternal  fondnesii. 
passing  traitor f"]  Eminent,  egregious;  traitorous  beyoii4 
the  common  track  of  treiison. 
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SCENE  IL 

A  Field  of  Battle  near  Baraet. 

Alarums,  and  Excursmts.     Enter  King  Edward, 
bringing  in  Warwick  wounded, 

*  K.  Edw.  So,  lie  thou  there  :  die  thou,  and  die 

our  fear ; 

*  For  Warwick  was  a  bug,  that  fear  d  us  all/-*»- 

*  Now,  Montague,  sit  fast ;  I  seek  for  thee, 

*  That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  company. 

fFar.  Ah,  who  is  nigh!  come  to  me,  friend,  or  foe. 
And  tell  me,  who  is  victor,  York,  or  Warwick  ? 
Why  ask  I  that  ?  my  mangled  body  shows, 

*  My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart 

shows. 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept ; 
Whose  top-branch  overpecr  a  Jove's  spreading  tree, 

*  And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter  s  powerful  wind. 

*  These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm  a  with  death's 

black  veil, 

*  Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun, 

*  To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  jfilFd  with  blood. 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kmgly  sepulchres  ; 

For  who  liv'd  king,  but  1  could  dig  his  grave  ? 
And  who  durst  smile,  when  Warwick  bent  his  Brow? 
ho,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood ! 

*  —-—  «  bug,  thaijear^d  us  alL]    Bug  is  a  bugbear,  a  terrifick 
being. 
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My  parks,^  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 
Even  now  forsake  me  ;  and,  of  all  my  lands. 
Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length ! 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset. 

*  Som.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick!    wert  thou  as 
we  are, 

*  We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again ! 

*  The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puissant 

power; 
^  Even  now  we  heard  the  news :  Ah,  could'st  thou  fly ! 
^  JVar*  Why  tlien  I  would  not  fly. — ^Ah,  Mon- 
tague, 

*  If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 

*  And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  a  while  ! 

*  Thou  lov'st  me  not ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  didst, 
^  Thy  tears  would  wash  this  cold  congealed  blood, 

*  That  glows  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

*  Come  quickly^  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 

^  Som.  Ah,  Warwick,    Montague  hath   breadi'd 
his  last ; 
^  And  to  the  latest  gasp,  cried  out  for  Warwick, 
^  And  said — Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother. 
^  And  more  he  would  have  said ;  and  more  he  spoke, 

*  Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault,* 

^  That  might  not  be  distinguished  ;  but,  at  last, 
'  I  well  might  hear  deliver  d  with  a  groan, — 


9  My  parksy  &c.]  This  mention  of  his  parks  and  nutnors  dimi« 
nisbes  the  pathetic  effect  of  the  foregoing  lines. 

'  JVhich  ,sou7ided  like  a  cannon  in  a  vanity']  Mr*  Steevens  liiiiiki 
clamour,  which  is  in  the  old  play,  the  proper  word,  and  add% 
**  The  indistinct  gabble  of  undertakers,  while  they  adjust  a oofBn 
in  a  family  vanity  will  abundantly  illustrate  the  preceding  tiiiifle. 
Such  a  peculiar  hubbub  of  inarticulate  sounds  mifflit-have  9t^ 
tracted  our  author's  notice :  it  has  too  often  forced  itself  on 
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*  O,  farewell,  Warwick  \ 

War*  Sweet  rest  to  his  soul  I— 

Fly,  lords,  and  save  yourselves  ;  for  Warwick  bids 

You  all  farewell,  to  meet  again  in  heaven.       \^Dies, 

Oxf.  Away,   away,    to  meet  the   queen's  great 

power! 

\Exeunt^  hearing  (?^  Warwick's  Body. 


SCENE  III. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Edward,  in  triumph;  with 
Clarence,  Gloster,  and  the  rest, 

*  K.  Edw.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward 

course, 

*  And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 

^  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
\  I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud, 
^  That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
^  Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed  : 

*  I  mean,  my  lords, — those  powers,  that  the  queen 
'  Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia,  have  arriv'd  our  coast, 

'  And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  ii^t  with  us. 

*  Clar.  A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud, 

*  And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came : 

*  Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up ; 

*  For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

*  Glo.  The  queen  is  valu'd  thirty  thousand  strong, 
^  And  Somerset,  widi  Oxford,  fled  to  her ; 

^  If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assured. 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

K.  Edw.  We  are  advertis'd  by  our  loving  friends, 
lliat  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewksbury ; 

*  We  having  now  the  best  at  Barnet  fields 
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*  Will  thither  straight^  For  willingness  rids  way : 

*  And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along. — 

i>thke  up  the  drum ;  cry — Courage  I  and  away. 

[^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

Plains  Jiear  Tewk^bury. 

March.  Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward^ 
Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and 
wail  their  loss, 

*  But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 

*  What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over-board, 
'  The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost, 

*  And  half  our  sailors  swallow'd  in  the  flood  ? 
^  Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  Is't  meet,  that  he 

^  Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearfnl  lad, 

*  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 

*  And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  toa 

much ; 

*  Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  n>ck, 

*  Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  sav*d  ? 

*  Ah,  what  a  shame !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this  I 

*  Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor  ;  What  of  that  ? 
^  And  Montague  our  top-mast ;  What  of  him  ? 

^  Our  slaughter'd  friends  the  tackles ;  What  of  these) 

*  Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor  ? 
^  And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  ? 

*  The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings  ? 
^  And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 

*  For  once  allow'd  the  skilful  pilot's  charge  ? 

*  We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weep ; 

*  But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind  say-— 
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*  From   shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with 

wreck. 

*  As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  speak  them  iair. 

*  And  what  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthless  sea  ? 

*  What  Clarence,  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  ? 

*  And  Richard,  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 

*  All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 

*  Say,  you  can  swim  ;  alas,  'tis  but  a  while : 

*  Tread  on  the  sand  ;  why,  there  you  quickly  sink« 

*  Bestride  the  rock ;  the  tide  will  wash  you  ofti 

*  Or  else  you  famish,  that's  a  tlirecfold  death. 

*  This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand, 

*  In  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 

*  That  there's  no  hop'd-for  mercy  with  the  brothers, 

*  More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands,  and 

rocks. 

*  Why,  courage,  then !  what  cannot  be  avoided, 

*  TVere  childish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear. 

♦  Prince.  Methinks,  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spFrit 

*  Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these  words, 

*  Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity, 

*  And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 

*  I  speak  not  this,  as  doubting  any  here : 
'  For,  did  I  but  suspect  a  fearful  man, 

'  He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes ; 

*  Lest,  in  our  need,  he  might  infect  another, 

*  And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himselfl 

*  If  any  such  be  here,  as  God  forbid ! 
'Let  him  depart,  before  we  need  his  help. 

*  O.r/1  Women  and  children  of  so  high  a  courage ! 
And  warriors  faint !  why,  'twere  perpetual  shame. — 

*  O,  brave  young  prince !  thy  famous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee ;  Long  may'st  thou  live^ 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories ! 

'  Sam.  And  he,  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a  hope, 

*  Go  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day, 
^  If  hie  arise,  be  mock*d  and  wondered  at. 
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*  Q.   Mar.    Thanks^   gentle  Somerset ;  —  BWeet 

Oxford^  thanks. 

*  Prince*  And  take  his  thanks,  that  yet  hath 

nothing  else. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

^  Mess.  Prepare  you,  lords,  for  Edward  is  at  hand^ 

*  Ready  to  fight ;  therefore  be  resolute, 

^  Oxf.  I  thought  no  less :  it  is  his  policy, 

*  To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 

Som.  But  he's  deceiv'd,  we  are  in  readiness. 

Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your  for- 
wardness. 

Oxf.  Here  pitch  our  battle  ;  hence  we  will  not 
budge. 

March.     Enter,  at  a  distance,   King  £dwaU>i 
Clarence,  Gloster,  and  Forces. 

^  K.  Edw.  Brave  followers,  yonder  stands  the 
thorny  wood, 

*  Which,  by  the  heavens' assistance,  and  yourstrengtb, 
'  Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 

*  I  need  not  add  more  fiiel  to  your  fire, 

*  For,  well  I  wot,  ye  blaze  to  bum  them  out : 

*  Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords. 

Q.  Mar.  Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen^  what  I 
should  say, 
^  My  tears  gainsay  ;*  for  every  word  I  speak, 

*  Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes. 

^  Therefore,  no  more  but  this :— Henry,   your  sove^ 

reign, 
^  Is  prisoner  to  the  foe ;  his  state  usurp'd, 
^  His  realm  a  slaughterhouse,  his  subjects  slain^ 
^  His  statutes  cancelled,  and  his  treasure  spent ; 

*  My  tears  gainsay ;]  To  gainsay  is  to  unsay,  to  deny,  to  oei^ 
tradict. 
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^  And  jronder  h  the  wolf^  that  makes  this  spoil. 
<  You  fight  in  justice ;  then^  in  God's  name^  lords^ 
'  Be  Taliant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

[Exeunt  both  Annies. 

SCENE  V- 

■ 

Another  Part  of  the  same. 

Alarums :  Eanmrsions :  and  afterwards  a  Retreat. 
Then  Enter  Kins  Edward,  Clarence,  Gloster, 
and  Forces:  with  Queen  Margaret^  Oxford,  and 
Somerset,  Prisoners^ 

^  K.  Edw.  Now,  here  a  period  of  tumultuous  broils. 
Awinr  with  Oxford  to  Hammes'  castle^  straight : 
For  Somerset,  off  with  his  ^ilty  head. 
'  Go,  bear  them  hence ;  I  will  not  hear  them  speak. 
Oxf.  For  my  part,  Til  not  trouble  thee  with  words. 
'  Sam.  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my 
fortune. 
[Ejpeunt  Oxford  and  Somerset,  guarded. 

*  Q.  Mar*  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  world, 
^  To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 

*  K.  Edw.    Is  jMxxrlamation  made,-— that,   who 

finds  Edward, 

*  Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ? 

*  Glo.  It  is:  and,  lo,  where  youthful  Ed  ward  comes. 

Enter  Soldiers,  with  Prince  Edward. 

*  K.  Edw.  Bring  forth  the  gallant,  let  us  hear 

him  speak : 

•  What !  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ? 
'Edwmrd^  what  satisfaction  canst  Uiou  make, 

*  — ^  to  Hammet^  eoMtU  — ]  A  castle  in  Picardyi  iidiere  Ox* 
ErI  was  confined  for  many  years. 

vol..  VI.  I 
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^  For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects^ 

*  And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  turned  me  to  ?: 
Prince.  Speak  like  a  subject^   proud  ambitiout 

York! 
Suppose  that  I  am  now  my  fether*s  mouth ; 
Resign  thy  chair,  and,  where  I  stand,  kneel  thou^ 
Whilst  I  propose  the  self-same  words  to  thee. 
Which,  traitor,  thou  would'st  have  me  answer  to. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so  resolved ! 

^  Glo.  That  youmightstillhave  worn  the  petticoat, 
And  ne'er  have  stoFn  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 

Prince.  Let  iEsop^  fable  in  a  winter's  night; 
His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place. 

Glo.  By  heaven,brat,  I'll  plague  you  for  thatword. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  thou  wast  born  to  be  a  plague  to, men. 

Glo.  For  God's  sake,  take  away  this  captive  sQoId. 

Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook-bfMdt 
rather.  '., 

^  K.  Edxv.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your 
tongue. 

Clar.  Untutor  d  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert. 

Prince.  I  know  my  duty,  you  are  all  undutiful: 
I^ascivious  Edward, — and  thou  perjured  George^— 
And  thou  misshapen  Dick, — I  tell  ye  all,         .    '« 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are  ;— 

*  And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 
K.  Edw.  Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this  railer 

here/  [Stjubs  hku 

*  Glo.  Sprawl'st   thou?    take   that,  to  end  thy 

agony.  [Glo.  stabs  him. 

*  Clar.  And  there's  for  twitting  me  with  perjury. 

[Clar.  stabs  him. 

4  Let  JEsopi  ^'c]  The  Prince  calls  Richard,  for  hi  crookad-, 
ness,  JEsop;  and  the  poel,  following  nature,  makes  Ridotd 
highly  inceD8ed  at  the  reproach. 

5 the  likeness  of  this  mikr  here,  &c.]    That  thou  ri- 

serablcEt  thy  railing  mother. 
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Q.  Jfcfif  r;  O,  kill  me  too  I 

6h.  Marry,  and  shall.  XOffirs  to  kill  her. 

*  K.  Edw.  Hold^  Richard^  hold,  for  we  have  done 

too  much. 
Glo.  Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world  with 
words  ?* 

*  K.  Edw.  What!  doth  she  swoon?  use  means  for 

her  recbveryi 
Glo.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king  my  brother  \ 
^  rU  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter : 

*  Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 

Clar.  What,  what  ? 

«  Gh.  The  Tower !  the  Tower  I  ^Exit. 

*  Q.  Mar^  O,  Ned,  sweet  Ned !  speak  to  thy  mo- 

ther, boy! 

*  Canst  thou  not  speak !— ^O  traitors !  murderers  !— 
They,  that  stabb'd  Caesar,  shed  no  blood  at  all. 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 

*  If  this  foul  deed  were  by,  to  equal  it. 

*  He  was  a  man :  this,  in  respect,  a  child ; 
And  men  ne'er  spend  their  fuiy  on  a  child. 

^    *  What's  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  it? 
•    *  No,  no ;  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak  :— - 

*  And  I  will  speak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst.— 
'  Butchers  and  villains,  bloody  cannibals ! 

*  How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'd  1 
'  You  have  no  children,  butchers !  if  you  had, 
'  The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr  d  up  remorse : 

*  But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child, 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off, 

*  As,  deathsmen !  you  have  rid  this  sweetyoungprince ! 
K.  Edw.  Away  with  her ;  go,  bear  her  hence  per- 
force. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  despatch  me 
here; 


wik  worcU  ?]  i.  e.  dispute,  contCDtioo. 

1  2 
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Here  sheath  thy  sword.  Til  pardon  thee  my  jAeath : 
What!  wilt  thou  not? — then^  Clarence,  do  it. thou. 
Clar.  By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  ease. 
Q.  Ma7\  Good  Clarence,  do;  sweet  Clarence,  do  . 

thou  do  it. 
Clar.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear,  1  would  not 

do  it 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  but  thou  usest  to  forswear  thyself; 
'Twas  sin  before,^  but  now  *tis  charity. 

*  What!  wilt  thou  not?  where  is  that  devirs  butcher, 
Hard-favour  d  Richard?  Richard,  where  art  them? 
Thou  art  not  here:  Murder  is  thy  alms-deed; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  put^st  back. 

^  K.  Edw.  Away,  I  say ;  I  charge  ye,  bear  her 

hence. 
Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you,  and  yours,  as  to  this 
prince !  [E^vit,  led  outforciUj* 

K.  Edw.  Where*s  Richard  gone  ? 
^  Clar.  To  London,  all  in  post ;  and,  as  I  guess, 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head* 

*  Now  march  we  hence:  discharge  the  common  sort 
^  With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let's  away  to  Londcui, 

*  And  sec  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  fares ; 

*  By  this,  I  hope,  she  hath  a  son  for  me.    [^Exeunt  - 


SCENE  VI. 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Tower* 

King  Henry  is  discovered  sitting  with  a  Book  in  his 
Hand,  the  Lieutenant  attending.  Enter  Glostek. 

Glo.  Good  day,  my  lord !  What,  at  your  book  M> 
hard? 

^ '  Twu  sin  before^']  She  alludes  to  the  desertion  of  Clarenili 
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JC^Ibf .  Ay,  my  good  lord :  My  lord^  I  should  say 

A.«  rather : 
im  to  flatter^  good  was  little  better : 
Godd  fiUosteTy  aad  good  devil^  were  alike, 

*  JimTxith  preposterous ;  therefore,  not  good  lord. 
^Jurh*  Sirrah^  leave  us  to  ourselves:   we  must 

.  'v^  V   confer.  [^Esit  Lieutenant. 

Km. Hen.  So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from  the 
wolf: 

*  ft  frst  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece, 
♦iMJd'flfat  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife.*- 
IVKk  aooie  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ? 

£rlo..8ii8picion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind ; 
Ae  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  ofllicer. 
*  JT;  JTm*  The  bird,  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush, 
ibling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush : 
Ii  the  hapless  male*  to  one  sweet  bird, 
nofr  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye, 
JB  mf  poor  young  was  lim*d,  was  caught,  and 
rXh.    kiird.      • 
^jfto.  Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of  Crete, 
^^Riat  tangfat  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 
' Jjtf^^iat,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drowned. 
^K  Hen.  I,  Daedalus ;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus ; 
Qi|rrWthar,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course  ; 

ani^  that  sear*d  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy, 
*f|>^ hrotiher  Edward;  and  thyself,  the  sea, 
envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 
kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words ! 
breart  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point, 
Ikeii  can  my  ears  that  tragick  history.— 
^:BMwherdR>re dost  thou  come?  is't  for  my  life  ? 

'  Gto.  Think*st  thou  I  am  an  executioner  ? 
J|  jr.  Hen*  A  persecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  art ; 

hoftea  male— 3    The  word  male  is  here  used  in  a  very 
n  sense,  not  for  the  nude  of  the  female,  but  for  the  male 
pMnI:  the  sweet  bird  is  evidently  his  son  Plrince  Edward. 
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^  If  murdering  innocents  be  executing, 

^  Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

G/o.  Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his  presumption. 
K.  Hen.  Hadst  thou  been  kill'd  when  first  tfaou 
didst  presume, 

Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine.    . 
And  thus  I  prophecy, — that  many  a  thousand. 
Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear ;' 
And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow% 
And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye,r— 
Men  for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands*  fittei 
And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  deaths- 
Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom. 

The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 

^  The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time ; 

Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees ; 

The  raven  rook'd  her*  on  the  chimney^'s  top,        ** 

And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung. 

Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mothers  pain. 

And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope; 

*  To  wit, — an  indigest  deformed  lump. 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 

Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head,  when  thou  wastbom. 
To  signify,  tliou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world : 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard, 

*  Thou  cam'st — 

Glo.  I'll  hear  no  more; — Die,  prophet,  in  thy 
speech :  [Stabs  him* 

For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordain'd. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter  after 
this. 
O  God  I  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee !     \Diei* 


9  Which  novo  mistrtist  no  parcel  of  fnyjear;^  Who  suspect 
part  of  what  my  tears  presage. 

'  2'he  raven  rook'd  her  — ]  To  rooJc^  or  rather  to  ruck^  is  % 
nor^b-couDtry  word,  signifying  to  squat  down,  or  ht^  00  ^tff 
tiling.  ;    " 
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Glo.  What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
ISink  in  the  ground  ?  I  thought  itwouldhavemounted. 
See,  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death  I 

*  O,  may  such  purple  tears  be  always  shed 

*  Prom  those  that  wish  the  downfal  of  our  house !— • 
'  If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  po  hell ;  and  say — I  sent  thee  thithery 

[^Stabs  him  again. 
I,  tliat  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear.—? 
fndped,  'tis  true,  that  Henry  told  me  of; 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say, 
I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward : 
Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  tp  make  haste^ 
^  And  seek  their  ruin  that  usurped  our  right  ? 
The  midwife  wonder'd :  and  the  women  cried, 
Oj  Jesus  bless  tis,  he  is  l)orn  with  teeth  ! 
^  And  so  I  w^ ;  which  plainly  signified — 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 

*  Then  .since  the  heavens  have  shap'd  my  body  so, 
JLet  hell  make  crool^'d  pay  mind  to  answer  it. 

i  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother  : 

*  And  this  wordTr-lovp,  which  greybeards  call  divine, 
fie  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 

And  not  in  me ;  I  am  myself  alone. 

Clarence,  beware ;  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light ; 

But  I  ivill  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee  :* 

Tor- 1  will  buz  al^road  such  prophecies, 

•  That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life ; 

And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  Til  be  thy  death. 

'  King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  son,  are  gone  : 

*  Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest ; 
Counting  myself  but  bad,  till  I  be  best. — 

*  ni  throw  thy  body  in  another  room. 

And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom.     \JExit. 

*  But  I  vnU  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee  .*]    But  I  will  choose  out 
HbQar  ifrhose  gloom  Bhalibe  as  fatal  to  you.  To  sort  is  to  selects 
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SCENE  VII. 

The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

King  Edward  is  discovered  sitting  on  his  Throne; 
Queen  Elizabeth  with  the  infant  Prince^  Cla- 
rence, Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Others,  near 
him. 

K.  Edw.  Once  more  we  sit  in  England's  royal 
throne, 
Rc-purchas*d  with  the  hlood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foe-men,  like  to  autumn^s  com. 
Have  we  mow*d  down,  in  tops  of  all  their  pride? 
Three  dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renown'd 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions  : 
Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  son, 
And  two  Northumberlands :  two  braver  men 
Ne'er  spurr'd  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's  sound  5 

*  With  them,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  andB 

Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kindy  lion. 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar*d. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat. 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security. — 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy :— • 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles,  and  myself. 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd  the  winter's  night ; 

*  Went  all  a  foot  in  summer's  scalding  heat^ 
That  thou  might'st  repossess  the  crown  in  peace ; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 

G/o.  I'll  blast  his  harvest,  if  your  head  were  laid ; 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick,  to  heave ; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my  back  :-— 
Work  thou  the  way, — ^and  thou  shalt  execute^ ' 

[AHik. 
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jr.  Edw.  Clarence^  and  Gloster^  love  my  lovely 
queen ; 
Lnd  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 
Clar.  ITie  duty,  that  I  owe  unto  your  majesty, 
seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 
JST.  Edw.  Thanks,  noble  Clarence ;  worthy  bro- 
ther, thanks.^ 
^  Glo.  And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence  thou 

8prang*st, 
Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit : — 
!*o  sav  the  truth,  so  Judas  kissed  his  master ;  1 
And  cried — all  hail !  when  as  he  meant —  >  Aside. 

all  harm.  ) 

K.  Edw.  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights, 
laving  my  country's  peace,  and  brothers*  loves. 
Clar.  What  will  your  grace  have  done  with  Mar- 
garet ? 
leignier,  her  &ther,  to  the  king  of  France 
bth  pawned  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
Jid  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ransome. 
K.  Edw.  Away  with  her,  and  wafl  her  hence  to 

France. 
jod  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
l^th  stately  triumphs,*  mirthful  comick  shows, 
uch  as  befit  the  pleasures  of  the  court  ? — 
ound,  drums  and  trumpets ! — ^farewell,  sour  annoy! 
Where,  I  hope,  begins  our  lasting  joy.    [^Exeunt. ^ 

'  iFork  thou  the  uoy,  &c.]  He  speaks  this  line,  first  touching  \\\a 
nd^  and  then  looking  on  his  hand. 

^  Thankt^  noble  Clarence  ;  toorthy  brother^  thanks.']  In  my  copy 
rthe  second  folio,  which  had  belonged  to  Kin^  Charles  the  First, 

•  lfs|etty  has  erased— *C&i.  and  written  Ktn^^  in  its  stead. — 
bsbpene,  therefore,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  restorers,  may 
lilt  of  a  Royal  name.    Steb  vekb. 

f  With  gtatefy  triumohs,]  Triumphs  are  publick  shows. 

*  The  tluree  parti  m  King  Henry  VL  are  suspected,  by  Mr. 
heobald,  of  being  supposititious,  and  are  declared,  by  Dr.  War- 
to  be  certunly  not  Shakspeare's.    Mr.  Theobald's  suspi- 
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cion  arises  from  some  obsolete  words ;  but  the  pbraseolqg^.  m}ike 
the  rest  of  our  author's  style,  and  single  words,  of  which  however 
I  do  not  observe  more  than  two,  can  conclude*littIe. 

Dr.  Warburton  gives  no  reason,  but  I  suppose  him  to  judge 
upon  deeper  principles  and  more  comprehensive  views,  and  to 
draw  his  opinion  from  the  general  effect  and  spu'it  of  the  codf 
position,  which  he  thinks  inferior  to  the  other  historical  playi. 

From  mere  inferiority,  nothing  can  be  inferred ;  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wit  there  will  be  inequality.  Sometimes  judgment  will  err, 
and  sometimes  the  matter  itself  will  defeat  the  artist.  Of  everj 
author's  works,  one  will  be  the  best,  and  one  will  be  the  worst 
The  colours  are  not  equally  pleasing,  nor  the  attitudes  equally 
graceful,  in  all  the  pictures  of  Titian  or  Reynolds. 

Dissimilitude  of  style  and  heterogeneousness  of  sentiment,  may 
sufficiently  show  that  a  work  does  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed 
author.    I3ut  in  these  plays  no  such  marks  of  spuriousness  are 
found.    The  diction,  the  versification,  and  the  figures,  are  Shake- 
speare's.   These  plays,  considered,  without  regard  to  characters 
and  incidents,  merely  as  narratives  in  verse,  are  more  happily  con^ 
ceived,  and,  more  accurately  finished  than  those  of  K.  John^  Ri-^ 
chard  IL  or  the  tragick  scenes  of  King  Henry  IF,  and  V.    \C^ 
we  take  these  plays  from  Shakspeare,  to  whom  shall  they  be  given  ^ 
What  author  of  that  age  had  the  same  easiness  of  expression  and' 
fluency  of  numbers  ?  :_ 

Having  considered  the  evidence  given  by  the  plays  themselves,- 
and  found  it  in  their  favour,  let  us  now  enquire  what  corroboration 
can  be  gained  from  other  testimony.  They  are  ascribed  to  Shak- 
speare by  the  first  editors,  whose  attestation  may  be  received  in 
questions  of  fact,  however  unskilfully  they  superintended  their  edi- 
tion. They  seem  to  be  declared  genuine  by  the  voice  of  Shak- 
speare himself,  who  refers  to  the  second  play  in  bis  epilogue  to 
King  Henry  V.  and  apparently  connects  the  first  Act  of  King  Ri" 
chard  HL  with  the  last  of  The  Third  Pari  of  King  Henry  VL  If 
it  be  objected  that  the  plays  were  popular,  and  that  therefore  he 
alluded  to  them  as  well  known ;  it  may  be  answered,  with  equal 
probability,  that  the  natural  passions  of  a  poet  would  have  disposed 
him  to  separate  his  own  works  from  those  of  an  inferior  nand. 
And,  indeed,  if  an  author's  own  testimony  is  to  be  overthrown  > 
by  speculative  criticism,  no  man  can  be  any  longer  secure  of 
literary  reputation. 

Of  these  three  plays  I  think  the  second  the  best  The  truth  is, 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  variety  of  action,  for  the  incidents  are 
too  oflen  of  the  same  kind  ;  yet  many  of  the  characters  are  well 
discriminated.  King  Henry,  and  his  Queen,  King  Edward,  the 
Duke  of  Gloster,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  are  Tery  strongly 
and  distinctly  painted. 

The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  of  King  Henry  VL  and 
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King  Henry  F«  are  so  apparently  imperfect  and  mutilated,  that 
sre  ifl  no  reason  for  supposing  them  the  first  draughts  of  Shak- 
sare.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  them  copies  taken  by  some  audl- 
*  who  wrote  down,  during  the  representation,  what  the  time 
udd  permit,  then  perhaps  filled  up  some  of  his  omissions  at  a 
xmd  or  third  heanng,  and,  when  he  had  by  this  method  formed 
nelhiiiglike  a  play,  sent  it  to  the  printer.    Johnson. 
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«  Life  ahd  Death  ov  Kfim  RfCKARD  III.^  This  tragedy, 
Kmgh  it  is  called  the  Life  and  Death  of  this  Pnnce,<»)mprizeS| 
t  mosli  but  the  last  eight  yeaH  of  his  time ;  for  it  opens  with 
reorge  Duke  of  Clarence  bebg  clapped  up  in  the  Tower,  which 
ippened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1477 ;  and  closes  with  the 
eath  of  Richard  at  Bosworth  field,  which  battle  was  fimght  on 
tie  22d  of  August,  in  the  year  1485.    Theobald. 

It  appears  that  several  dramas  on  the  present  subject  had  been 
rtiHeo  DdTore  Shakspeare  attempted  it.  Bee  the  notes  at  the  con« 
luaion  of  this  play,  which  was  first  ^tered  at  Stationers'  Hall  by 
Andrew  Wise,  Oct.  20, 1597,  under  the  title  of  The  Tragedieqf 
King  Richard  the  Thirds  tvith  the  Death  of  the  Duke  ofClarencem 
More  diis,  viz.  Aug.  15th,  1586,  was  entered,  A  tragical  Re* 
wrt  fjT  King  Richard  the  Thirds  a  Ballad.  It  may  be  necessary 
Q  leaoark  that  the  words,  lOMg,  baUad^  enterlude  and/7/ay,  were 
iften  synonymously  used.    Stebvens. 

This  play  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  the  sam^  year  in  which  it 
ras  first  jprinted,—!  597.  The  Legend  of  King  Richard  III.  by 
Francis  ^sagars,  was  printed  in  the  first  edition  of  The  Mirrour 
'or  Mofristraies^  1559,  and  in  that  of  1575,  and  1587,  but  Shak- 
|ieareaoes  not  appear  to  be  indebted  to  it.  In  a  subsequent  edi- 
lon  of  that  book  printed  in  1610,  the  old  legend  was  omitted^ 
nsd  a  new  one  inserted,  by  Richard  Niccols,  mio  has  very  freely 
sopied  the  play  before  us.  In  1597,  when  this  tragedy  was  pub^ 
isoed,  Niccolf^  m  Mr.  Warton  has  observed,  was  but  thirteen 
fears  old.     Hist,  of  Poetry^  vol.  III.  p.  267. 

The  real  length  of  time  in  this  piece  is  fourteen  years ;  (not 
sight  years,  as  Mr.  Theobald  supposed:)  for  the  seeond  scene 
ooaunences  with  the  funeral  of  liing  Henry  VI.  who,  according 
to  the  received  account,  was  murdered  on  the  21st  of  May,  1471. 
The  iimnrisonment  of  Clarence,  which  is  represented  previously 
in  ^  first  scene,  did  not  in  fact  take  place  till  1477-8. 

It  has  been  since  observed  to  me  by  Mr.  Elderton,  (who  is  of 
opinion  that  Richard  was  charged  with  this  murder  by  the  Lan- 
castrian historians  without  any  foundation,)  that  ^^  it  appears  on 
ths  fiice  of  the  publick  accounts  allowed  in  the  exchequer  for  the 
toiintenance  of  King  Henry  and  his  numerous  attenaants  in  the 
Tower,  that  he  lived  to  the  12th  of  June,  which  was  twenty-two 
%s  af^r  the  time  assigned  for  his  pretended  assassination ;  was 
exposed  to  the  publick  view  in  St.  raul's  for  some  days,  and  in- 
ferred at  Chertsey  with  much  solemnity,  and  at  no  inconsiderable 
expence."    Malone. 
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King  Edward  the  Fourth. 
Edward^  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards K.  Edward  V.  V^Soffs  to  Vie  King. 


Richard,  Duke  of  York. 

e  oj  Clareuce,    i 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloster,  af-  >  Brothers  to  the  King, 


Geoi^e,  Duke  oj  Clareuce, 


/era'flrr<fe/Cfw^  Richard  III.  j 
A  young  Son  of  Clarence. 

Henry,  £flr/o/ Richmond,  fl/irenrtf  rife  IT.  Henry VII, 
Cardinal  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Thomas   Rotheram,   Archbishop  of  Yoric.    John 

Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Duke  of  Norfolk :  Earl  of  Surrey,  his  Son. 
Earl  Rivers,  Brother  to  King  Edward's  Queen: 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Lord  Grey,  her  Sons. 
Earl  of  Oxford.     Lord  Hastings.     Lord  Stanlqrt 

Lord  Lovel. 
Sir  Thomas  Vaiighan.     ^/>  Richard  Ratclifi; 
Sir  William  Catesby.     Sir  James  Tyrrel, 
Sir  James  Blount.     Sir  Walter  Herbert. 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbuvy,  Lieutenant  of  the  Toweri 
Christopher  Urswick,  a  Priest.     Another  Priest* 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.     Sheriff  of  Wiltshire. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  King  Edward  IV. 

Margaret,  JVidow  of  King  Henry  VI. 

Duchess  of  York,  J^fother  to  King  Edward  lV« 

Clarence,  afid  Gloster, 
Lady  Anne,  Widow  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wdeff 

Son  to  King  Henry  VL;  afterwards  married  W 

the  Duke  of  Gloster. 
A  young  Daughter  of  Clarence. 

J^ordsy  and  other  Attendants ;  two  Gentlemen^  0 
Pursuivant,  Scriveiier,  Citizens^  Murderers^ 
Messengers,  Ghosts,  Soldiers,  Sgc. 

ISCENEy  England. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH 

or 

KING  RICHARD  III. 


ACT.  I. 


SCENE  I.    London.    A  Street. 

^Enter  Glostek. 

Glo.  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glonous  summer  by  this  sun  of  York  ;^ 
And  all  the  clouds^  that  lowr  d  upon  our  house. 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths ; 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments  ; 
Our  stem  alarums  chang'a  to  merry  meetings. 
Oar  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures.* 
Grim-visag^d  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front ; 
And  now^— instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds,' 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries,-^ 

'  —  iku  tun  of  York  ;]  Alludbg  to  the  cognizance  of  Ed- 
tvdlV.  whidi  was  a  tun^  in  memory  of  the  three  sum,  which  are 
«U  to  hare  appeared  at  the  battle  which  he  gained  over  the  Lan- 
cartriana  at  Mortimer's  Cross. 

*^^^ddight/ul  measures.]  A  measure  was,  strictljr  speaking, 
toonrt  diuice  of  a  stately  turn,  though  the  word  is  sometimes  em- 
fimd  to  express  dances  in  general. 

* baroed  steeds,']  i.  e.  steeds  ci^arisoned  in  a  warlike  man- 

mt.  Barhedf  however,  may  be  no  more  than  a  corruption  of 
khUL  Equns  bardatus,  in  the  l^atin  of  the  middle  ages,  wasa 
horse  adorned  with  militaiy  trqipings. 
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He  capers*  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 

To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

But  I, — that  am  not  shapd  for  sportive  tricks. 

Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass  ; 

I,  that  am  rudely  stamp'd,  and  want  love's  majesty, 

To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph ; 

I,  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion^ 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature/ 

Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 

And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable, 

That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them ; 

Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 

Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time ; 

Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 

And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity  ; 

And  therefore, — since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover,* 

To  entertain  these  fair  well-sjK)kcn  days, — 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 

And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 

Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous,^ 

By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreaips. 

To  set  my  brotlier  Clarence,  and  the  king. 

In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other : 

^  He  capers — ]  War  oapers.  This  is  poetical,  though  a  little 
harsh ;  if  it  be  York  that  capers,  the  antecedent  is  at  such  a  dis^ 
tance,  that  it  is  almost  forgotten.  ^ 

^  Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature^  By  dissemMimr  it 
not  meant  hi/pocritical  nature,  that  pretends  one  thing,  and  does 
another :  but  nature  that  puts  together  things  of  a  dissimilar  kind^ 
as  a  brave  soul  and  a  deformed  body.  Feature  is  used  here,  as  ia 
other  pieces  of  the  same  age,  for  heatUy  in  generaL 

*  And  therefore^  since  I  cannot  prove  afcver,]  Shakspeare  very 
diligently  inculcates,  that  the  wickedness  of  Richard  proceeded 
from  his  deformity,  from  the  envy  that  rose  at  the  comparison  6[ 
his  own  person  with  others,  and  which  incited  him  to  disturb  the 
pleasures  that  he  could  not  partake.    Johnson. 

' inductions  danger ouSj^  Preparations  for  mischief,  Th# 

induction  Is  preparatory  to  the  action  of  the  play. 
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And^  if  king  Edward  be  as  true  and  just, 
As  I  am  iubtle,  false,  and  treacherous. 
This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'd  up ; 
About  a  prophecy,  which  says — that  G 
Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be. 
Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul  I  here  Clarence 
comes. 

Enter  Clarence,  guarded,  and  Brakenbury. 

Brother,  good  day :  What  means  this  armed  guards 
That  waits  upon  your  grace  ? 

Clar.  His  majesty. 

Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower, 

Glo.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Clar.  Because  my  name  is— George* 

Glo.  Alack,  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours ;. 
He  should,  for  that,  commit  your  godfathers ;    ■     ■ 
O,  belike,  his  majesty  hath  some  intent, 
lliat  you  shall  be  new  cbristen'd  in  the  Tower. 
But  what's  the  matter,  Clarence  ?  may  I  know  ? 

Cla.  Yea,  Richard,  when  I  know ;  for,  I  protest^ 
As  yet  I  do  not :  But,  as  I  can  learn. 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies,  and  dreams  ; 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G, 
And  «ays — a  wt2ard  told  him,  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be ; 
And,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 
It  follows  in  his  thought,  that  I  am  he : 
These,  as  I  learn,  and  such  like  toys^  as  these. 
Have  mov'd  his  highness  to  commit  me  now. 

Glo.  Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  are  rul'd  by 
women : — 
TR*  not  the  king,  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower ; 
My  lady  Grey,  his  wife,  Clarence,  'tis  she, 

fo^}_-]  Fancies,  freaks  of  imagination. 

l2 
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That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity. 

Was  it  not  she,  and  that  good  man  of  worship^ 

Antony  Woodeville,  her  brother  there. 

That  made  him  send  lord  Hastings  to  the  Tower ; 

From  whence  this  present  day  he  is  deliver*d  ? 

We  are  not  safe,  Clarence,  we  are  not  safe* 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  think,  there  is  no  man  secure, 
But  the  queen  8  kindred,  and  night-walking  heralds 
That  trudge  betwixt  the  king  and  mistress  Shore. 
Heard  you  not,  what  an  humble  suppliant 
Lord  Hastings  was  to  her  for  his  delivery  ? 

Gh.  Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity 
Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 
FU  tell  you  what, — I  think,  it  is  our  way. 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king. 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery : 
The  jealous  o*er-worn  widow,  and  herself,^ 
Since  that  our  brother  dubb*d  them  gentlewomen, 
Are  mighty  gossips  in  this  monarchy. 

Brak.  I  beseech  your  graces  both  to  pardon  me ; 
His  majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge. 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference. 
Of  what  degree  soever,  with  his  brother. 

Glo,  Even  so?  an  please  your  worship,  Brakenbury, 
You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say  : 
We  speak  no  treason,  man ; — We  say,  the  king 
Is  wise,  and  virtuous  ;  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years ;  fair,  and  not  jealous :— - 
We  say,  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip, 

A  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue ; 
And  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks : 
How  say  you,  sir  ?  can  you  deny  all  this  ? 

Brak.  With  this,  my  lord,  myself  have  nought 
to  do. 

9  TheJeal(mso*er'Worn  mdam^  and  herself^  That  is,  the  Queen 
and  Shore. 
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Gh.  Naught  to  do  with  mistress  Shore  ?  I  tell 
thee,  fellow^ 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one^ 
Were  best  to  do  it  secretly,  alone. 

Brak.  What  one,  my  lord  ? 

Glo,  Her  husband,  knave : — ^Would'st  thou  be-- 
tray  me  ? 

Brak.  I  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me ;  and^ 
withal. 
Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke. 

Clar.  We  know  thy  charge,  Brakenbury,  and 
will  obey. 

Glo.  We  are  the  queen's  abjects,'  and  must  obey. 
Brother,  farewell :  I  will  unto  the  king ; 
And  whatsoever  you  will  employ  me  in,— 
Were  it,  to  call  king  Edward's  widow— sister,— 
[  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you. 
Mean  time,  this  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood^ 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Clar.  I  know  it  jJeaseth  neither  of  us  well. 

Glo.  Well,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long ; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you  :* 
Mean  time,  have  patience. 

Clar.  I  must  perforce ;  farewell. 

[^Exeunt  Clarence,  Brakenbury,  and  Guard. 

Glo.  Go,  tread  the  patli  that  thou  shalt  ne*er 
return, 
Simple,  plain  Clarence ! — I  do  love  thee  so. 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven, 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  the  new-deliver'd  Hastings  ? 


-      the  queen*$  abjects,]  The  most  senrde  of  her  subjects, 
vliomust  of  course  obey  all  her  commands, 
s  ......  Ue  Jbr  you ;]  L  e.  be  imprisoned  in  your  stead.    T^Ke 

ias  anciently  to  reside^  as  appears  by  many  instances  in  tkese  to- 
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Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lord  t 

Glo.  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlaiii  f 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  this  open  air. 
How  hath  your  lordship  brook  a  imprisonment  ? 

Hast.Vf'xth  patience,  poble  lord,  as  prisoners  mqst} 
But  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks. 
That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment. 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  and  so  shall  Cl^u^qoe 
too ; 
For  they,  that  were  your  enemies,  are  his. 
And  have  prevailed  as  muqh  on  him  as  you. 

Hast.  More  pity,  that  the  eagle  should  be  mew'd,' 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Glo.  What  news  abroad  ? 

Hast.  No  news  so  bad  abroad,  as  this  at  home ;— * 
The  king  is  sickly,  weal^,  and  melancholy. 
And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily. 

Glo.  Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  this  news  is  bad  indeeiL 
O,  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet^  long, 
And  over-much  coni5um*d  his  royal  person ; 
'Tis  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon. 
What,  is  he  in  his  bed  ? 

Hast.  He  is, 

Glo.  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

[^Ejcit  HASTINOfir 

He  cannot:  live,  I  hope  ;  and  must  not  die. 

Till  George  be  pack'd  with  posthorse  up  to  heavenri 

m  in  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 

With  lies  well  steel'd  with  weighty  arguments ; 

And,  if  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 

Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  livec 


should  be  mewM,]  A  mem  was  the  place  of  coi^nemeilt 


where  a  hawk  was  kept  till  he  had  moulted. 
^ an  evil  diet  — ]  i.  e.  a  bad  regimen. 
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IVhich  done^  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy. 

And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in ! 

For  thea  I'll  many  Warwick's  youngest  daughter : 

What,  though  I  kill'd  her  husband,  and  her  father  ? 

The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends, 

[s — ^to  become  her  husband,  and  her  fiither : 

The  which  will  I ;  not  all  so  much  for  love. 

As  for  another  secret  close  intent. 

By  marrying  her,  which  I  must  reach  unto. 

But  yet  I  run  befoi'e  my  horse  to  market : 

Clarence  still  breathes ;  Edward  still  lives,  and  reigns; 

HTien  they  are  gone,  then  must  I  count  my  gains. 


SCENE  II. 

The  same.     Another  Street, 

Enter  the  Corpse  of  King  Henry  the  Sia:thj  borne 
in  an  open  Coffin^  Gentlemen  bearing  Halberds^ 
to  guard  it ;  and  Lady  Anne  as  Mourner. 

Anne.  Set  down,  set  down  your  honourable  load,— 
If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse, — 
Whilst  I  a  while  obsequiously  lament* 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster. — 
Poor  key-cold°  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Plale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ! 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood ! 
Be  it  lawflil  that  I  invoc^te  thy  ghost. 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughtered  son, 

<  ■  obseouioHsly  latnent  -— ^  Obse^uiauSf  in  this  wtailce, 
acans  Junereal. 

*  —  keif^M  ^  A  key,  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the 
metal  of  which  it  is  composed,  was  ancieiitly  employed  to  stop  any 
lUgbc  bkeding*  The  epit!|et  i%  commop  to  many  old  writers. 
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Stabbed  by  the  self-same  hand   that  made  these 

wounds ! 
Lo,  in  these  windows,  that  let  forth  thy  life^ 
I  pour  the  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes  :•— 
O,  cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  holes  I 
Cursed  the  heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it ! 
Cursed  the  blood,  that  let  this  blood  from  hence ! 
More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch. 
That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee. 
Than  I  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads. 
Or  any  creeping  venom'd  thing  that  lives  ! 
If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it. 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light. 
Whose  ugly  and  unnatural  aspect 
May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view ; 
And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness !' 
If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 
More  miserable  by  the  death  of  him. 
Than  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord,  and  thee  1— 
Come,  now,  toward  Chertsey  with  your  holy  load, 
Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there ; 
And,  still  as  you  arc  weary  of  the  weight. 
Rest  you,  whiles  I  lament  king  Henry's  corse. 
[The  Bearers  take  up  the  Corpse^  and  advance* 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Stay  you,  that  bear  the  corse,  and  set  it  down. 
Anne.  What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiendj 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ? 

Glo.  Villains,  set  down  the  corse;  or,  by  Saint Paulj 
rU  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys. 

1  Gent.  My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin 

pass. 
Glo.  Unmanner'd  dog  1  stand  thou  when  I  com- 
mand : 

^  -i to  his  unhappiness !}  1.  e.  disposition  to  rakcbirC 
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kdvance  thy  halberd  h^her  than  my  breast^ 
Jt,  by  Saint  Paulj  Til  strike  thee  to  ray  foot^ 
Vpid  spurn,  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness. 

[The  Bearers  set  dotvn  the  Coffin. 

^nne.  What,  do  you  tremble  ?  are  you  all  afraid? 
\l&s,  I  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal, 
knd  mortal  ^yes  cannot  endure  the  devil.— 
\vaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell ! 
Riou  had'st  but  power  over  his  mortal  body. 
His  soul  thou  can9t  not  have ;  therefore,  be  gone. 

Gi$.  Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst. 

Anne.  Foul  devil,  for  God's  sake,   hence,  and 
trouble  us  not ; 
Var  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 
Fiird  it  with  cursine  cries,  and  deep  exclaims. 
If  thou  delight  tp  view  thy  heinous  deeds. 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thv  butcheries:^ 
O,  gentlemen,  see,  see !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congeard  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh  !^ 
Blush)  blushj  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity ; 
For  %%  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells ; 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural, 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural.—— 
O  God,  which  this  blood  mad'st,  revenge  his  death ! 
O  earthy  which  this  blood  drink*st,  revenge  his  death ! 
Either,  heaven,  with  lightning  strike  the  murderer 

dead. 
Or,  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick ; 
As  thoa  dost  swallow  up  this  good  king's  blood, 
Which  his  hell-govern'd  arm  hath  butchered ! 

'  — —  pattern  of  thy  butcheries  ;3    Pattern   is  instance^  or 
txtonpie* 

9 see  !  dead  HermPs  tvounds 

Open  their  congeaPd  moutns^  and  bleed  afre^  /  ]  It  is  a  tra* 
dkkm  very  ffeneraUy  received,  that  the  murdered  body  bleeds  on 
tfw  toiiob  <ra  the  murderer.  This  was  so  much  believed  by  Sir 
Kendm  Digby,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  reason. 
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Glo.  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity, 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses. 

Anne.  Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  Godnorman; 
No  beast  so  fierce,  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 

Glo*  But  I  know  none,  and  therefore  am  no  beast. 

Anne.  O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth ! 

Glo.  More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  so  angry.— 
Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman. 
Of  these  supposed  evils,  to  give  me  leave. 
By  circumstance,  but  to  acquit  myself. 

Anne.  Vouchsafe,  diffused  infection  of  a  man^' 
For  these  known  evils,  but  to  give  me  leave. 
By  circumstance,  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 

Glo,  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me 
have 
Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself. 

Anne.  Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou 
canst  make 
No  excuse  current,  but  to  hang  thyself. 

Glo.  By  such  despair,  I  should  accuse  myself. 

Anne.  And,  by  despairing,  shalt  thou  stand  ex* 
cus'd  5 
For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself, 
That  didst  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 

Glo.  Say,  that  I  slew  them  not  ? 

Anne.  Why  then,  they  are  not  deadi 

But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilish  slave,  by  thee. 

Glo.  I  did  not  kill  your  husband. 

Anne.  Why,  then  ho  is  alive. 

Glo.  Nay,  heisdead  ;  and  slain  byEMward^shand. 

Anne.  In  thy  soul's   throat   thou  liest;    queen 
Margaret  saw 
Thy  murderous  faulchion  smoking  in  his  blood ; 

'  Vouchsafe^  diffas'd  infection  of  a  man,]  Diffu^d  infection  cf 
a  man  may  mean,  tliou  that  art  as  dangerous  as  a  pestilence,  thai 
infects  the  air  by  its  diffusion.  Djffiis^d  may,  however,  mean 
irregular. 

in 
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rhe  which  thou  once  didst  bend  against  her  breast, 
3ut  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  tlie  point. 

Gh.  I  was  provoked  by  her  slanderous  tongue, 
rhat  laid  their  guilt  ^  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders. 

Arme.  Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind, 
Phat  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcheries  : 
[>id«t  thou  not  kill  this  king  t 

Glo,  I  grant  ye. 

Anne.  Dost  grant  me,   hedge^hog?   then,  God 
grant  me  too, 
Phou  may*st  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed ! 
[),  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. 

Glo.  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven  that  liath 
him. 

Anne.  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt  never 
come. 

Glo.  Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  send  him 
thither ; 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place,  than  earth. 

Anne.  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell. 

Glo.  Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  me 
name  it. 

Anne.  Some  dungeon  ? 

GlO'  Your  bed-chamber. 

.  Anne.  Ill  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  thou  liest! 

Glo.  So  will  it,  madam,  till  I  lie  with  you, 

Anne.  I  hope  so. 

Glo.  I  know  so. — But,  gentle  lady  Anne, — • 

To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits. 
And  fall  somewhat  into  a  slower  method  ;^— 
I»  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  d)ese  Plantagenets,  Henry,  and  Edward, 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ? 

• 

'  That  laid  thdr  guilt  — ]  I'he  crime  of  my  brothers.  He  lias 
jvt  charged  the  murder  of  Lady  Anne's  husband  upon  Edward. 

' a  slower  method;'^  As  quick  was  used  for  spriteli/f  sp 

AnoerwnBfniiSjr  serious. 
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Anne.  Thou  wast  the  cause,  and  most  zccmlA 
effect. 

Glo.  Your  beauty,  was  the  cause  of  that  efibct ; 
Your  beauty,  wliich  did  haunt  me  in  my  slee{>, . 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world. 
So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

Anne.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide. 
These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks. 

Glo.  These  eyes  could  not  endure  that  beau^*s 
wreck, 
ifou  should  not  blemish  it,  if  I  stood  by : 
A.S  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun, 
So  I  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 

Anne.  Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and  death 
thy  life ! 

Glo.  Curse  not  thyself,  fair  creature;  thou  art  botb. 

Anne.  I  would  I  were,  to  be  revenged  on  thee. 

Glo.  It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural, 
To  be  revengM  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Anne.  It  is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable. 
To  be  revengM  on  him  that  kilFd  my  husband.    ' 

Glo.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  husband. 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  husband. 

Anne.  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  eartfi. 

Glo.  He  lives,  that  loves  you  better  than  he  could. 

Anne.  Name  him. 

Glo.  Plantagenet. 

Anne.  Why,  that  was  he. 

Glo.  The   self-same    name,    but  one  of   better 
nature. 

Anne.  Where  is  he  ? 

Glo.  Here  :  [She  spits  at  kirn.']  Why 

dost  thou  spit  at  me  ? 

Anne.  'Would  it  were  mortal  poison,  for  thy  sake ! 

Glo.  Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a  plaoe. 

Anne.  Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad. 
)ut  of  my  sight !  thou  dost  infect  mine  eyes. 

O 
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Glo.  Thine  eyei^  sweet  lady,  have  infected  mine. 

^itne.*  Would  they  were  basihsks^  to  strike  thee  dead ! 

Gio.  I  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at  once ; 
For  DOW  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death. 
Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt  tears^ 
Sham*d  their  aspects  with  store  of  childish  drops  : 
These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear,— • 
Not,  when  my  father  York  and  Eklward  wept. 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made. 
When  black4ac*d  Clifford  shook  his  sword  at  him : 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  hke  a  child. 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death  ; 
And  twenty  times  made  pause,  to  sob,  and  weep, 
That  all  me  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks. 
Like  trees  bedash*d  with-  rain  :  in  that  sad  time, 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear ; 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale. 
Thy  beau^  hath,and  made  them  blind  with  weeping. 
I  never  su  d  to  friend,  nor  enemy ; 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  soothing  word ; 
But  now  ihy  beauty  is  proposed  my  fee, 
Myproud  heart  sues,  ana  prompts  my  tonguelospetk. 

[She  looks  scornfully  at  him. 
Teach  not  thy  lip  such  scorn ;  for  it  was  made 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt. 
If  thy  revaiigeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo  I  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword ; 
Which  if  thoa  please  to  hide  in  this  true  breast. 
And  let  the  soul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 
I  by  it  naked  to  the  deadly  stroke. 
And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

[J9e  Im^  his  Breast  (^en  ;  she  offers  at  it  with 
his  ow6rd. 
Nay,  do  not  pause ;  for  I  did  kill  king  Henry  ;-^ 
But  'twas  thy  beauty  that  provoked  me. 

4  Bui  *hmu  iky  beauty  ^  Shakspesre  cotmtenances  the  ob- 
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Nay,  now  despatch  ;  'twas  I  that^stabbM  young  Ed- 
ward : —  [She  again  offers  at  his  Breast. 
But  'twas  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on* 

[She  lets  fall  the  Swori 
Take  up  the  sword  again,  or  take  up  me. 

Anne.  Arise,  dissembler:  though  I  wish  thy  deatbi 
I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Gio.  Then  bid  me  kill  myself,  and  I  will  do  it 

Anne.  I  have  already. 

GIg.  That  was  in  thy  rage : 

Speak  it  again,  and,  even  with  the  word, 
This  hand,  which,  for  thy  love,  did  kill  thy  love^ 
Shall,  for  thy  love,  kill  a  far  truer  love ; 
To  both  their  deaths  shalt  thou  be  accessaiy. 

Anne.  I  would,  I  knew  thy  heart. 

Glo.  Tis  figur  d  ia 

My  tongue. 

Anne.  I  fear  me,  both  are  false. 

Glo.  Then  man 

Was  never  true. 

Anne.  Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 

Glo.  Say  then,  my  peace  is  made. 

Anne.  That  shall  you  know 

Hereafter. 

Glo.         But  shall  I  live  in  hope  ? 

Anne.  All  men, 

I  hope,  live  so. 

Glo.  Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anne.  To  take,  is  not  to  give.  » 

[She  puts  on  the  Ring. 

Glo.  Look,  how  this  ring  encompasseth  thyfingov 
Even  so  thy  breast  encloseth  my  poor  heart ; 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine. 
And  if  thy  poor  devoted  servant  may 


tenration,  that  no  woman  can  ever  be  offended  with  the  menlioi 
of  her  beauty.    Johnson. 
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kit  beg  one  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand^ 
rhou  dost  confirm  his  happiness  for  ever. 

Anne.  What  is  it. 

Glo.  That  it  may  please  you  leave  these  sad  designs 
Po  him  that  hath  more  cause  to  be  a  mourner, 
Ind  presently  repair  to  Crosby-place  :* 
iVhere— after  I  have  solemnly  interr  d, 
^t  Chertseir  monastery  this  noble  king^ 
\.nd  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears,— 
[  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you  : 
Per  divers  unknown  reasons  I  beseech  yoi^, 
Grrant  me  this  boon. 

Anne.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  much  it  joys  me  too, 
Fo  see  you  are  become  so  penitent. — 
Fressel,  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me. 

Glo.  Bid  me  farewell. 

Anne.  'Tis  more  than  you  deserve : 

But,  since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you, 
[magine  I  have  said  farewell  already. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Anne,  Tressel,  arid  Berklev.. 

Glo.  Take  up  the  corse,  sirs. 

Gent.  Towards  Chertsey,  noble  lord  ? 

Glo.  No,  to  White-Friars;  thereattcndmy  coming. 

[Exeunt  the  rest^  with  the  Caret. 
Was  ever  woman  in  tins  humour  woo'd  ? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 
HI  have  her, — but  I  will  not  keep  her  Jong. 
What !  I,  that  kill'd  her  husband,  and  his  father. 
To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremest  hate ; 
With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes. 
The  bleeding  witness  of  her  hatred  by ; 
WithGfod,  her  conscience,  and  these  bars  against  me. 
And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  suit  withal, 
But  the  plain  devil,  and  dissembling  looks, 

•  ^  Crosby"<?/flc^  .•]  A  house  near  Bishopsgate-street,  be-r 
longing  to  the  duKe  of  Gloster,  now  Crosby-square,  where  part 
fff  the  house  it  yet  remaining. 
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And  yet  to  win  her, — all  the  world  to  nothing ! 

Ha! 

Hath  she  forgot  already  that  brave  prince^ 

Edward,  her  lord,  whom  I  rame  three  months  ttnce, 

Stabb'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewksbury  ? 

A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman,— 

Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature^ 

Young,  valiant,  wise,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royily-* 

The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford : 

And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me. 

That  cropp'd  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  priooe^ 

And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed  ? 

On  me,  whose  all  not  equals  Eldward's  moie^  I 

On  me,  that  halt,  and  am  misshapen  thus  ? 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier,* 

I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while : 

Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  I  cannot, 

Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man. 

1*11  be  at  charges  for  a  lookmg-glass  ; 

And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors^ 

To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body  : 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself, 

I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost. 

But,  first,  I'll  turn  yon*  fellow  in  his  grave ; 

And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love.— • 

Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass, 

That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass.  [Esit» 

^  — — •  a  beggarly  denier,]  A  denier  is  the  twelfth  part  of  t 
French  sous,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  request  of  s 

li£crornr. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Euzabeth^  Lord  Rivers^  and  Lord 

Grey. 

Riv.  Have  patience,  madam;  there*s  no  doubt, 
his  majesty 
Will  soon  recover  his  accustom'd  health. 

Grey.  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him  worse: 
Therefore,  for  Grod's  sake,  entertain  good  comfort. 
And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words. 

Q.  Eliz.  If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  me? 

Grey.  No  other  harm,  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all  harms. 

Grey.   The   heavens   have    bless*d  you  with   a 
goodly  son, 
To  be  your  comforter,  when  he  is  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  he  is  young ;  and  his  minority 
Is  put  unto  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 

Riv.  Is  it  concluded,  he  shall  be  protector  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet : 
But  so  it  must  be^  if  the  king  miscaiTy. 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Stanley. 

Grey.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Buckingham  and 

Stanley. 
Buck.  Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal  grace  1 
Stan.  God  make  your  majesty  joyful  as  you  have 

been  I 
Q.  EUz.  The  countess  Richmond,  good  my  lord 
of  Stanley, 
To  ypur  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say — amen. 
Yet,  Stanley^  notwithstanding  she*s  your  wife, 

VOL.  VI.  M 
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And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lord,  assurM^ 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Stan.  I  do  beseech  you,  either  not  believe 
The  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers  ; 
Or,  if  she  be  accus'd  on  true  report, 
Bear  with  her  weakness,  whidi,  I  diink,  prooeedl 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded  malice* 

Q.  Eliz.  Saw  you  the  king  to-day,  my  lord  of 
Stanley  ? 

Stan.  But  now,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  andli 
Are  come  from  visiting  his  majesty. 

Q.  Eliz.  What  likelihood  of  his  amendment,  lords? 

Buck.  Madam,    good  hope ;    his   grace  speaks 
cheerfully. 

Q.Eliz.  God  grant  him  health!  did  you  confer 
with  him  ? 

Buck.  Ay,  madam :  he  desires  to  make  atonement 
Between  the  duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers. 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain ; 
And  sent  to  warn  them^  to  his  royal  presence* 

Q.  Eliz.  'Would  all   were  well !— But  that  wifl 
never  be ; — 
I  fear,  our  happiness  is  at  the  height. 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Dorset. 

Glo.  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endare- 
it: — 
Who  are  they,  that  complain  unto  the  king. 
That  I,  forsooth,  am  stern,  and  love  them  not? 
By  holy  Paul,  tliey  love  his  grace  but  lightly, 
lliat  fill  his  ears  with  such  dissentious  rumours. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  speak  fair. 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog,. 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courte^,'' 

to  warn  them  <*-]  i.  e.  to  nrntfium* 
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I  moat  be  held  a  raneoiDns  ehemy . 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live^  and  thiiik  no  hsitn^ 
But  thus  his  8im|)le  truth  must  be  abus'd 
By  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks  r 

Grey.  To  whom  in  all  this  presence  speaks  your 
grace  ? 

Glo.  To  thee,  that  hast  nor  honesty,  not  grice. 
When  have  I  injur*d  thee?  when  done  thee  \vrong  ?— * 
Or  thee  ?— or  thee?— -or  any  of  your  faction  ? 
A  plague  upon  you  all!  His  royal  grace, — 
Wfaotti  God  preserve  better  than  you  would  wishl— • 
Ctanot  be  quiet  scarce  a  breathing-while. 
But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints.* 

Q.Eliz^  Brother  of  Gloster,    you   mistake  the 
matter : 
Theking^  of  his  own  royal  disposition. 
And  not  provok'd  by  any  suitofi*  else  ; 
Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred, 
Hiat  in  your  outward  action  shows  itself, 
AsaMtt  my  chiMren,  brothers,  and  myself. 
Makes  him  to  s^^nd ;  that  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it. 
'  Gio.  I  cannot  tell ; — ^The  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
That  wrens  may  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch : 
Since  every  Jack  be^me  a  gentleman,' 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

•  .1  **^     sptakfah^ 

Smile  in  men^sjaces^  smooth^  deceive^  andcog^ 
Duck  vnih  Fr(gnch  nods  and  apish  coiirtesifj]    An  importation 
of  artificial  manners  seems  to  have  afforded  our  anelent  poets  a 
ICfer  fidlin^  topick  of  invective. 

9  ■  .  with  lewd  eomplaifUs.']  Leicdy  in  the  present  instance^ 
tisnifies  rude^ignaranl  i  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laewedei  a Laick, 
Chaucer  often  uses  the  word  levod^  both  for  a  laick  and  an  igno- 
tnd  person. 

'  Sincteoery39ixk,  hecmme  4  gentleman^  This  proverbial  expres- 
skm  at  once  demonslralea  the  origin  of  the  total  Jack  so  often  usied 
bj  Shakyeare.  It  tbeans  ^ne  Si  the  very  lowest  class  of  people* 
anoDg  wbom  this  name  if  of  the  most  common  and  familiar  kind. 

M2 
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Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  we  know  your  meaiuii||^ 
brother  Gloster ; 
You  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  friends ; 
God  grant,  wc  never  may  have  need  of  you ! 

Glo.  Meantime,  God  grants  that  we  hav^  need  of 
you : 
Our  brother  is  imprison*d  by  your  means. 
Myself  disgrac'd,  and  the  nobihty 
Held  in  contempt;  while  great  promotions 
Arc  daily  given,  to  ennoble  those 
Tliat  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  anobte* 
Q.  Eliz.  By  Him,  that  i-ais'd  me  to  this  carrfal 
height 
From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoy*d, 
I  never  did  incense  his  majesty 
Against  the  duke  of  Clarence,  but  have  been 
An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 
My  lord,  you  do  me  shameful  injury. 
Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects. 

Glo.  You  may  deny  that  you  were  not  the  cause 
Of  my  lord  Hastings*  late  imprisonment. 
Riv.  She  may,  my  lord;  for 
Glo.  She  may,  lord  Rivers?— why,  who  knows 
not  so  ? 
She  may  do  more,  sir,  than  denying  tliat : 
She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments ; 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein. 
And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  desert* 
What  may  she  not  ?  She  may, — ay,  marry,  may  she,— 
Riv.  What,  marry,  may  she  ? 
Glo.  What,  marry,  may  she?  marry  with  a  kingi 
A  bachelor,  a  handsome  stripling  too  : 
I  \vis,  your  grandam  had  a  worscr  match. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  I  have  too  long  borne 
Your  blunt  upbraidings,  and  your  bitter  sco^ : 
By  heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  majesty. 
Of  those  gi-oss  taunts  I  often  have  endured. 
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I  had  rather  be  a  country  siQrvant-maid, 
Hum  a  great  queen,  with  tl^s  condition'— 
To  be  80  baited,  scom'd,  and  stormed  at; 
Small  joy  have  I  in  being  England^s  queen. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  behind. 

Q.  Mar.  And  lessened  be  that  small,  God,  I  be* 
seech  thee! 
Thy  honour,  state,  and  seat,  is  due  to  me. 

ixlo.  What?  threat  you  me  with  tellingofthe  king? 
Tell  him,  and  spare  not :  look,  what  I  have  said 
I  will  avouch,  in  presence  of  the  king : 
I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 
^8  tin^e  to  speak,  my  pains*  are  quite  forgot. 

Q.  Mar.  Out,  devil !  I  remember  them  too  well: 
Thou  kiirdst  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewksbury. 

Glo.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband 
king, 
I  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs ; 
A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  liberal  re  warder  of  his  friends  ; 
To  royalize^  his  blood,  I  spilt  mine  own. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  and  much  better  blood  than  his,  or 
thine. 

Glo»  In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  husband 
Grey, 
Were  factious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster  ;— 
And,  Rivers,  so  were  you  i-*— Was  not  your  husband 
In  Margaret's  battle*  at  Saint  Albans  slain  ? 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget. 
What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  you  are ; 
Withal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

♦  ——  my  pains  — "]  My  labours,  my  toils. 
3  —  royaUze  — -]  i.  e.  to  make  royal. 

*  Margaret's  ia^/e<— ]  Is— Margaret's  army. 
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Q.  Mar.  A  mui:dVous  villain^  aud  so  ^till  thotf^K^' 
Glo>  Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  f^thf&rtVar^idi^ 
Ay,  and  forswore  himself^ — ^Which  Jesu  pardon  !-f^ 
Q,  Mar.  Which  God  revenge  ! 
Glo.  To  fight  on  Edward's  party,  for  the  crown; 
And,  for  his  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  mew'4  "P  • 
I  would  to  God,  my  heart  were  flint  like  Edward'Sj 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine'; 
I  am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world. 

Q.  Mar.  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  aad  lovm  this 
world. 
Thou  cacodaemon !  thei-e  thy  kingdom  is. 

Riv.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  in  those  hmj  days. 
Which  here  you  urge,  to  prove  us  enemies. 
We  followed  then  our  lord,  our  lawful  king ; 
So  should  we  you,  if  you  should  be  our  king. 

Glo.  If  I  should  be? — I  had  rather  be  a  pedlar  t 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart,  the  thought  thereof! 

Q.  Eliz.  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  suppose 
You  should  enjoy,  were  you  this  country's  king ; 
As  little  joy  you  may  suppose  in  me. 
That  I  enjoy,  being  the  queen  thereof. 

Q.  Mar.  A  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof; 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 
I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient.—       [Advancing^ 
Jlcar  me,  you  wrangling  pirates,  that  tail  out 
In  shaiing  that  which  you  have  pilFd  from  me  :* 
Which  of  you  trembles  not,  that  looks  on  me  ? 
If  not,  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  subjects; 
Yet  that,  by  you  dejx)s'd,  you  quake  like  rebels  C«^ 
Ah,  gentle  villain,^  do  not  turn  away  ^ 

Glo.  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  m$ik*st  thou  ia 
my  sight  V 

* which  you  have  pillM /Vom  mc.-]  To pillis  to  pillage* 

^  Ahf  gentle  nUlcii/iy]    (JeuUe  appcitrs  to  be  takca  in  its  com* 

mou  acceptation,  but  to  be  used  ironically, 

'^  1 xvhat  niak'st  thou  in  my  sighi,^']^  An  obftoleie expression 

for— u7za<  dost  thou  in  my  sight. 
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-Q.  Afar.  Bmt  repetition  of  what  thou  hastmaiTd; 
That  will  I  make,  before  I  let  thee  go. 

Glo.  Wert  thou  not  banished  on  pain  of  death  ? 

Q.  Afar.  I  was ;.  but  I  do  find  more  pain  ia  bani«I>- 
ment, 
^Than  death  can  yield  me  liere  by  my  abode. 
A  husband,  and  a  son,  thou  ow'st  to  me, — 
And  thou,  a  kingdom; — all  of  you,  allegiance: 
This  sorrow  that  I  have,  by  right  is  yours  ; 
And  all  tiie  pleasures  you  usurp,  are  mine. 

Glo.  The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee,— 
When  thcu  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with  paper. 
And  with  thy  scorns  drew'st  rivers  from  his  eyes ;. 
And  then,  to.  dry  them,  gav'st  the  duke  a  clout, 
Steeped  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Rutland  ;— 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounced  against  thee,  are  all  fallen  u]X)n  tlice ; 
And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagu'd  thy  bloody  deed.* 

Q.  EUz.  So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent. 

ffast.  O,  'twas  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  that  babe. 
And  the  most  merciless,  that  e'er  was  heard  of. 

Riv.  Tyrants  themselves  wept  when  it  was  re- 
ported. 

Dors.  No  man  but  prophesied  revenge  for  it. 

Buck.  Northumberland,  then  present,  wept  to  see 
it. 

Q.  Afar.  What!  wereyousnarlingall,  beforelcame. 
Ready  to  catch  each  otibcr  by  the  throat. 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  ? 
Did  York's  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with  heaven. 
That  Henry's  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  deatli. 
Their  kingdom's  loss,  my  woful  banishment. 
Could  all  but  answer  for  that  peevish  bi-at  ? 
Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds,  and  enter  heaven  ?-— 

•  —  hnth  plagu'd  thy  bloody  deed.']    To  plague^  in  ancien  t 
faiBgiiage,  18  to  punish. 
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Why,    then  give   way,   dull  clouds^  to  my  quidc 

curses ! 
Though  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king  !^ 
As  ours  by  murder,  to  make  him  a  king ! 
Edward,  thy  son,  that  now  is  prince  of  Wales, 
For  Edward,  my  son,  that  was  prince  of  Wales, 
Die  in  his  youth,  by  like  untimely  violence ! 
Thyself  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen. 
Outlive  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  self! 
Long  may'st  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children's  loss ; 
And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now. 
Decked  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  staird  in  mine ! 
Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death ; 
And,  after  many  lengthen  d  hours  of  grief. 
Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England*s  queen  !— 
Rivers, — and  Dorset, — you  were  standers  by, — 
And  so  wast  thou,  lord  Hastings, — when  my  son 
Was  stabb'd  with  bloody  daggers  ;  God,  I  pray  him, 
That  none  of  you  may  live  your  natural  age. 
But  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off! 

Glo.  Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful  wither'd 
hag. 

Q.  Mar.  And  leave  out  thee  ?  stay,  dog,  for  thou 
shalt  hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store. 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 
O,  let  them  keep  it,  till  thy  sins  be  ripe, 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw  thy  soul ! 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv*st. 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends ! 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine. 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thep  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils ! 

dy  surfeit  die  your  king^l    AUuding  to  bis  luxuriouB  life* 
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i-mark*d,'  abortive,  rooting  hog!^ 
lat  wast  seaFd  in  thy  nativity 
ire  of  nature,®  and  the  son  of  hell ! 
ander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb ! 
lathed  issue  of  thy  father  s  loins  I 
ig  of  honour !  thou  detested 
Margaret. 
far-  Richard ! 

Ha? 
far.  I  call  thee  not. 

I  cry  thee  mercy  then ;  for  I  did  think, 
ou  had*st  caird  me  all  these  bitter  names. 
far.  Why,  so  I  did  ;  but  look'd  for  no  reply, 
ne  make  the  period  to  my  curse. 
*Ti8  done  by  me  ;  and  ends  in— Margaret. 
lliz.  Thus  have   you  breathed    your    curse 

against  yourself, 
for.  Poor  painted  queen,  vain   flourish  of 

my  fortune ! 
rew*st  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider,* 
deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about  ? 
K>1 !  thou  whet'st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself. 
Y  will  come,  that  thou  slialt  wish  for  me 
)  thee  curse  this  pois'noUs  bunch-back*d  toad. 


^/vu^-mark'dy]  The  common  people  in  Scotland,  (a$ 
from  Kelly's  Proverbs ^  J  have  still  an  aversion  to  those 
;  any  natural  defect  or  redundancy,  as  thinking  them 
ut  for  mischief. 

rooting  hogQ  '^^^  expression  is  fine,  alluding  (in  me- 
her  young  son  )  to  tlie  ravage  which  hogs  make,  with  the 
n^ers,  in  gardens ;  and  intimating  that  Elizabeth  was  to 
0  other  treatment  for  her  sons.  Warburton. 
ilave  of  nature  f"]  The  expression  is  strong  and  noble,  and 
3  the  ancient  custom  of  masters  branding  their  profligate 
J  which  it  is  insinuated  that  his  misshapen  person  was  the 
t  nature  had  set  upon  him  to  stigmatize  his  ill  conditions. 
•  bottled  spider  f"]  A  spider  is  called  bottled,  because,  like 
ects,  he  has  a  middle  slender,  and  a  belly  protuberant. 
8  form  and  venom  made  her  liken  him  to  a  spider. 
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Hast .  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantick  c«ni| 
Lest,  to  thy  harm,  thou  move  our  patience. 

Q.  Alar.  Foul  shame  upon  you,  you  h«ve  aD 
mov'd  mine. 

Riv*  Were  you  well  serv'd,  you  would  be  taught 
your  duty. 

Q.  Mar.  To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should  do  me 
duty, 
'I  each  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  subjects : 
O,  serve  me  well,  and  teach  yourselves  that  duty* 

Dor.  Dispute  not  with  her,  she  is  lunatick. 

Q.  Mar.  Peace,  master  marquis,  youaremalapert: 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  currei^: 
(),  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge. 
What  'twere  to  lose  it,  and  be  miserable ! 
They  that  staiKl  high,  have  many  blasts  to  shakettitfn; 
And,  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Glo.  Good  counsel,  marry ;   learn   it,   learn  it^ 
marquis. 

Dor.  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 

Glo.  Ay,  and  much  more:  But  I  was  bonisobigb^ 
Our  aiery  buildeth  in  the  cedar  s  toj). 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  su»* 

Q.  Mar.   And  turns  the  sun  to    shade  i^*-^as! 
alas ! — • 
Witness  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death  :^ 
Whose  bright  out-shining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 
Your  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery's  nest  :^— 
O  God,  tliat  see's t  it,  do  no  suffer  it ; 
As  it  was  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so ! 

^  Witness  my  sort^  &c.]  Her  distress  cannot  prevent  h«r  quib- 
bling. It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  mtroduetion  of  Mar- 
garet in  this  place  is  against  all  historical  evidence.  She  was  rtn- 
somed  and  sent  to  France  soon  after  Tewksbury  figM>  and-  there 
passed  tlie  remainder  of  her  wretched  life. 

^  Your  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery's  nest ;]  An  aiery  is  a  htnrk's 
©r  an  eoglc'j  nest. 
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Bifck.  F«9ce,  peace,  for  sharae,  if  npt  for  charity. 
Q.  Mar.  Vrge  n^itJb^r  cbairity  i¥>r  shftme  to  me  ; 
UncbKitabhr  with  me  have  yOu  dealt^ 
And  aUamefuDy  by  you  my  hopeft  sire  huteher'd* 
My  charity  is  outrs^e,  Ufe  my  ahamo,— 
And  in  my  shame  still  liver  my  sorrQwV  rage ! 
Buck.  Have  done,  have  done. 
Q,  Mar,  O  princely  Buckingham,  I  kiss  thy  hand^ 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee  : 
Now  ^f  befal  thee,  and  thy  noble  house  I 
Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood. 
Nor  thou  within  the  compass  of  my  cui*sc. 

£Mck*  Nor  no  one  here ;  for  curses  never  pass ' 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Q.  Mar.  I'll  not  believe  but  they  ascend  the  sky. 
And  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace. 
O  Buckingham,  beware  of  yonder  dog ; 
Look^  when  he  fawns,  he  bites ;  and,  when  he  bites. 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death : 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him ; 
Sin,  death^  and  hell,  have  ^et  their  marks  on  him  % 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

Glo.  What  doth  she  say,  my  lord  of  Buckingham? 
Buck.  Nothing  that  I  respect,  my  gracious  lord^ 
Q.  Mar.  What,    dost   thou   scorn   me  for  my 
gentle  counsel  ? 
And  sooth  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from  ? 
O,  but  remember  this  another  day. 
When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow ; 
And  tey,  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess^ — 
Live  each  of  you  the  subjects  to  his  hate, 
And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God*s  !     l^E^vif^ 
Hast.  My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her 

curses. 
Bio.  And  so  doth  mine ;  I  mus^  why  she^s  at 
liberty. 

Glo.  I  cannot  blame  her,  by  Crod*5  \io\f  mother} 
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She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof,  that  I  have  done  to  her# 

Q.  Eliz.  I  never  did  her  any,  to  my  knowledger 

Glo.  Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her  wrong. 
I  was  too  hot  to  do  some  body  good. 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid ; 
He  is  frank*d  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains  ;^ — 
God  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  thereof! 

Riv.  A  virtuous  and  a  christian-Iike  conclusion^  * 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scath  to  us.* 

Glo.  So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advised ; — 
For  had  I  curs'd  now,  I  had  curs'd  myself.    [Aside* 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cates.  Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  for  you,— 
And  for  your  grace,— and  you,  my  noble  lords. 

Q.  Eliz.  Catesby,  I  come : — Lords,  will  you  go 
with  me  ? 

Riv.  Madam,  we  will  attend  upon  your  grace. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Gloster. 

Glo.  I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl. 
The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach, 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence, — ^whom  I,  indeed,  have  laid  in  darkness,— 
I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls  ; 
Namely,  to  Stanley,  Hastings,  Buckingham ; 
And  tell  them — 'tis  the  queen  and  her  allies. 
That  stir  the  king  against  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now  they  believe  it ;  and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  revenged  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey  : 
But  then  I  sigh,  and,  wth  a  piece  of  scripture, 

''He  is  franked  up  to  Jatting  Jbr  his  pains  :"]  K  frank  is  an 
old  English  word  for  a  hog-sty r  or  pen.  *  Tis  possible  he  uses 
this  metaphor  to  Clarence,  in  lulusion  to  the  crest  of  the  family 
of  York,  which  was  a  boar. 

*  — —  done  scath  to  us.^  Scath  is  harm,  mischieC 
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Tell  them — that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  ends,  stol'n  forth  of  holy  writ ; 
And  8ee^l  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devih 

Enter  Two  Murderers. 

But  soft,  here  come  my  executioners. — 
How  now^  my  hardy,  stout  resolved  mates  ? 
Are  you  now  going  to  despatch  this  thing  ? 

1  Murd.  We  are,  my  lord ;  and  come  to  have 
the  wan*ant. 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Glo.  Well  thought  upon,  I  have  it  here  about 
me :  [Gives  the  JVarrant. 

When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby-place. 
But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution. 
Withal  obdurate,  do  not  hear  him  plead ; 
For  Clarence  is  well  spoken,  and,  perhaps. 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him. 
1  Murd.  Tut,  tut,  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to 
prate. 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers ;  be  assurM, 
We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues.  . 
CTlo.  Your  eyes  drop  mill-stones,  when  fools*  cy^ 
drop  tears  :^ 
I  like  you,  lads ;-— about  your  business  straight ; 
Go,  go,  despatch. 

1  Murd*  We  will,  my  noble  lord. 

[Exeunt. 

9  Your  eyes  drop  miU'Stoncs^  vohenJoM  eyes  drop  tears  .*J 
This,  I  belierey  is  a  proverbial  expression.    Steevfns. 
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SCENE  IV. 

« 

The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Towet^ 

Enter  Clarence  and  BraRenbury* 

Brak.  Why  lodkfe  your  grace,  dd  heavily  fo^y? 

Clar.  O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  nigM^ 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams^  of  ugly  Inghte^ 
That,  as  I  am  a  christian  faithful  man/ 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  dajij ; 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the-time. 

Brak.  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord  ?  I  pray 
you,  tell  me. 

Clar.  Methought,  that  I  had  broken  from  tlic 
Tower, 
And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy ; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster : 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches ;  thence  wc  look'd  toward  Eng* 

land. 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times. 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
That  had  befall'n  us.     As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought,  that  Gloster  stumbled  ;  and,  in  fellittgi 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  over-b<mrd, 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
O  Lord  !  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  dcatli  within  mine  eyes  I 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 
A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearly 

'faithful  marif  ]  Not  an  infidel. 
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(lestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewds,* 

M  scatter  d  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

omc  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls;  and,  in  those  holes 

inhere  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 

As  'twere  in  sdom  of  eyes,)  inflecting  gems, 

'bat  woo'd  the  sHmy  bottom  of  the  deep, 

ind  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  deaths 
^o  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.  Methought,  I  had ;  and  often  did  I  strive 
^^o  yield  the  ghost :  but  still  the  envious  tiood 
Lept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
^o  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandVing  air; 
Jut  smotber'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk,^ 
Vbich  idmost  burst  to  belch  it  in  tlie  sea. 

Brak.  Awak'd  you  not  with  tliis  sore  agony  ? 

Cldr.  O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthen'd  after  life ; 
),  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! 
\  pass'd^  niethougbt,  the  melancholy  flood, 
Vith  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
J  nto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
rhe  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
►Vas  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick  ; 
ifVho  cry'd  aloud,— /f^Aflf  scourge  for  perjurij 
Van  this  dark  monarchy  afford  J  aUt  Clarence  y 
\nd  so  he  vanidi'd :  Then  came  wand'ring  by 
1  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud, — 
Clarenceiscomey—J^alseJleeting^perjurdClarcnce^-- 
That  stabbed  me  in  thejield  by  Tewksbury  ; — 
^dze  on  him^  furies^  take  him  to  your  torments! — 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 

Unvidaed^/ftve^,]   Unvalued  is  here  ci«ed  for  iniahmhle 
toiihin  my  panting  bulk,]    Bulk  is  often  used  t)y  Shak- 
ipeare  and  bis  conteroporaries  for  bodj/. 
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I  trembling  wak'd,  and^  for  a  season  after^ 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell ; 
Sueh  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Brak.  No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  affrighted  you ; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.  O,  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  these  things,— 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul,— 
For  Edward's  sake ;  and,  see,  how  he  requites  me !-• 

0  God !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee, 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds,    . 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 

O,  spare  my  guiltless  wife,  and  my  poor  children  !— 

1  pray  thee,  gentle  keeper,  stay  by  me  ; 
My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 

Brak.  I  will,  my  lord ;  God  give  your  grace  good 

rest  I — 
[Clarence  j^eposes  himself  on  a  Chair. 
Sorrow  breaks  seasons,  and  reposing  hours. 
Makes    the     night    morning,    and   the  noon-tide 

night. 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories^ 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And,  for  unfelt  imaginations. 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares ; 
So  that,  between  their  titles,  and  low  name. 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

E7iter  the  Two  Murderers. 

1  Murd.  Ho !  who's  here  ? 
Brak.  What  would'st  thou,   fellow?    and  how 
cam'st  thou  hither  ? 

1  Murd.  I  would  speak  with  Clarence,  and  I  came 
hitlier  on  my  legs.  .  . 

Brak.  What,  so  brief? 

2  Murd.  O,  sir,  'tis  better  to  be  brief  tiian  te- 

dious : — 
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Let  him  tee  our  eommission  ;  talk  no  morew 

[^A  Paper  is  delivered  to  Brakenburt^  who 
reads  it. 
Brak.  I  RID,  in  this^  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands  >^ 
I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby^ 
Because  I  will  be  guiltless  of  the  meaning. 
Here  are  the  keys ;— there  sits  the  duke  asleep : 
ril  io  the  king ;  and  signify  to  him, 
That  thus  I  have  resigned  to  you  my  charge. 

1  Murd.  You  may,  sir ;  *cis  a  point  of  wisdom  \ 
Fare  you  well.  \^Exit  Brakenburt. 

2  Afurd.  What,  shall  we  stab  him  as  he  sleeps  ? 
1  Murd.  No;  he'll  say,  *twas  done  cowardly,  when 

he  wakes. 

a  Murd.  When  he  wakes  I  why,  fool,  he  shall 
never  wake  until  the  great  judgment  day. 

1  Murd.  Why,  then  he'll  say,  we  stabb*d  him 
sleeping. 

2  Murd.  The  urging  of  that  word,  judgment, 
hath  bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me. 

1  Murd.  What  ?  art  thou  afraid  ? 

2  Murd.  Not  to  kilhhim,  having  a  warrant  for 
it ;  but  to  be  damn*d  for  killing  him,  from  the  which 
no  warrant  can  defend  me. 

1  Murd.  I  thought,  thou  had'st  been  resolute. 

2  Murd.  So  I  am,  to  let  him  live. 

1  Murd.  I'll  back  to  the  duke  of  Gloster,  and  tell 
him  so. 

2  Murd.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  stay  a  little :  I  hope, 
diis  holy  humour  of  mine  will  change  ;  it  was  wont 
to  hold  me  but  while  one  would  tell  twenty. 

1  Murd.  How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now  ? 

1i  Murd.  'Faith,  some  certain  dregs  of  conscience 
are  yet  within  me. 

I  Murd.  Remember  our  reward,  when  the  deed's 
done. 

VOL.  VI.  N 
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2  Murd.  Come,  he  dies ;  I  had  forgot  the  rewant 

1  Murd.  Where's  thy  conscience  now  ? 

2  Murd.  In  the  duke  of  Gloster  s  purse. 

1  Murd.  So,  when  he  opens  his  purse  to  give  us 
our  reward,  thy  conscience  flies  out. 

2  Murd.  'Tis  no  matter ;  let  it  go  ;  there^s  few, 
or  none,  will  entertain  it. 

1  Murd.  What,  if  it  come  to  thee  again  ? 

2  Murd.  I'll  not  meddle  with  it,  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  it  makes  a  man  a  coward;  a  man  cannot 
steal,  but  it  accuseth  him  ;  a  man  cannot  swear, 
but  it  checks  him  ;  a  man  cannot  lie  with  his  uei^- 
bour's  wife,  but  it  detects  him :  'Tis  a  blushing 
shame-faced  spirit,  that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom; 
it  fills  one  full  of  obstacles  :  it  made  me  once  restore 
a  purse  of  gold,  that  by  chance  I  found  ;  it  beggars 
any  man  that  keeps  it :  it  is  turned  out  of  all  towns 
and  cities  for  a  dangerous  thing ;  and  every  man, 
that  means  to  live  well,  endeavours  to  trust  to  him* 
self,  and  live  without  it. 

1  Murd.  'Zounds,  it  is  even  now  at  my  elboiVi 
persuading  me  not  to  kill  the  duke. 

2  Murd.  Take  the  devil  nn  thy  mind,  and  believe 
him  not :  he  would  insinuate  with  thee,  but  to  make 
thee  sigh. 

1  Murd.  I  am  strong-fram'd,  he  cannot  prevail 
with  me. 

2  Murd.  Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow,*  that  respects 
his  reputation.     Come,  shall  we  fall  to  work  f 

1  Murd.  Take  him  over  the  costard*  with  the 
hilts  of  thy  sword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the 
malmsey-butt,  in  the  next  room. 


4  Spolce  like  a  tailjelloxvj']  The  meaning  of  <fl//,  in  old  Engliah, 
is  stout ^  daring,  Jearless,  and  strong.  ^ 

^ the  costard  — ]  i.  e.  the  head ;  a  name  adopted  fr«Hn  an 

apple  shaped  like  a  man's  head. 
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^  Murd.  O  excellent  device  I  and  make  a  sop  of 
him. 

1  Murd.  Soft !  he  wakes. 

1  Murd.  Strike. 

1  Murd.  No,  we'll  reason*  with  him. 

Clar.  Where  art  thou,  keeper?  give  me  a  cup  of 
wine. 

1  Murd.  You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my  lord, 
anon. 

Clar.  In  Grod's  name,  what  art  thou  ? 

1  Murd.  A  man,  as  you  are. 

Clar.  But  not,  as  I  am,  i-oyaL 

1  Murd.  Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyal. 

Clar.  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  are 
humble. 

1  Murd.  My  voice  is  now  the  king's,  my  looks 
mine  own. 

Clar.  How  darkly,  and  how  deadly  dost  thou 
speak ! 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me :  Why  look  you  pale  ? 
Who  sent  you  hither  ?  Wherefore  do  you  come  ? 

Both  Murd.  To,  to,  to, 

Clar.  To  murder  me  ? 

Both  Murd.  Ay,  ay. 

Clar.  You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  so. 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you  ? 

1  Murd.  Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the  king. 
Clar.  I  shall  be  reconcil'd  to  him  again. 

2  Murd.  Never,  my  lord ;  therefore  prepare  to  die. 
Clar.  Are  you  call'd  forth  from  out  a  world  of  men, 

Fo  slay  the  innocent  ?  What  is  my  offence  ? 
IVhere  is  die  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me  ? 
(Vhat  lawful  quest'  have  given  their  verdict  up 

•  — .  tte»S  reason  — ]  We'll  talk. 
'  Whai  kmfid  quest — ]   Qjnest  is  inquest  or  jury. 

n2 
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Unto  the  frowning  judge?  or  who  prooounc'd 
The  bitter  sentence  of  poor  Clarence*  death  ? 
Before  I  be  convict  by  course  <rf  law. 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawfuL 
I  charge  you^  as  you  hope  for  any  goodness^ 
By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievouB  8ia«» 
Tnat  you  depart^  and  lay  no  hands  on  me  ; 
The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable. 

1  Alurd.  What  we  will  do,  we  do  upon  command. 
f,  Murd.  And  he,  that  hath  commanded,  it  our 

king. 
Clar.  Erroneous  vassal !  the  great. King  of  kings 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded, 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder ;  Wilt  ihwx  then 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man*s  ? 
Take  heed ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  haad$ 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 

2  Murd.  And  that  same  vengeance  doth  he  hurl 

on  tlice, 
For  false  forswearing,  and  for  murder  too : 
Thou  didst  receive  the  sacrament,  to  fight 
In  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

1  Murd.  And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of  God, 
Didst  break  that  vow;  and,  with  thy  treadierous 

blade, 
Unrip'dst  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign  s  son. 

2  Murd.  Whom  thou  wast  sworn  to  cherish  eavA 

defend. 
1  Murd.  How  Canst  thou  urge  God*s  dreadful  law 
to  us, 
When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  4ear'  degiee  ? 

Clar.  Alas  I  for  whose  sake  did  I  that  Ul  deed  ? 
For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake : 
He  sends  you  not  to  murder  me  for 


dear  — ]  This  is  a  word  of  mere  enforcement^  aad  rety 
frequently  occurs,  with  diffident  shades  of  meaniii{^  ia  ow  author* 
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For  in  that  tin  he  is  a^  deep  as  I. 
If  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 
0»  know  3rou,  that  he  doth  it  publickly ; 
Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm ; 
Ife  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course, 
To  cat  off  those  tliat  have  offended  him. 

1  MttfU.  Who  made  thee  then  a  bloody  minister. 
When  gallant-springing,  brave  Plantagenet,' 
That  princely  novice/  was  struck  dead  by  thee  ? 

Clar.  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  and  my  nage. 

1  Murd.  Hiy  brother's  love,  our  duty,  and  <^y 

firnh, 
Provoke  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee. 

Clar.  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me ; 
I  am  his  brother,  and  I  love  him  well. 
If  you  are  hir'd  for  meed,  go  back  again, 
And  I  will  send  you  to  my  brother  Gloster ; 
Who  shall  reward  you  better  for  my  life. 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

2  Murd.  Yon  are  deceiv'd,  your  brotlier  Qloster 

hates  3roa. 
Clar.  O,  no ;  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me  dear : 
(aSoyou  to  him  from  me. 
6oth  Murd.  Ay,  so  we  will. 

Clar.  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father 
York 
Bless'd  his  three  sons  with  his  victorious  arm. 
And  charg'd  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each  other, 
He  litHe  thought  of  thifi  divided  friendship : 
Bid  Gloster  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 

1  Murd.  Ay,  mill-stones;  as  helesson'd  us  tp  weep. 
Clitr.  O,  6o  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 
1  Murd.  Ri^t,  as  snow  in  harvest.— «Oime,  you 
deceive  yourself ; 

'       ■   springin^f^Plantag/entt^l    Blooming  Plaatsg^aet;    a 
prince  in  the  spnng  of  life. 

iiev>c<,3   X  outh ;  one  yet  new  to  the  world. 
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*Tis  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here. 

Clar.  It  eannot  be ;  for  he  bewept  my  fortune, 
And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore^  witli  sobs^ 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

1  Murd.  Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2  Murd.  Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  must 

die,  my  lord. 
Clar.  Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  soul. 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 
And  art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  soul  so  blind. 
That  thou  wilt  war  with  God,  by  murdering  me  ?— 
Ah,  sirs,  consider,  he,  that  set  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for  the  deed. 

2  Murd.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Clar.  Relent,  and  save  your  souls. 

1  Murd.  Relent !  'tis  cowardly,  and  womanish. 

Clar.  Not  to  relent,  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish. — 
Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  son. 
Being  pent  from  liberty,  as  I  am  now, — 
If  two  such  murderers  as  yourselves  came  to  you,— 
Would  not  entreat  for  life  ? — 
My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks ; 
O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 
Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me,. 
As  you  would  beg,  were  you  in  my  distress. 
A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ? 

3  Murd.  Look  behind  you,  my  lord. 

1  Murd.  Take  that,  and  that ;  if  all  this  will  not 
do,  [Stabs  him. 

I'll  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt  within. 

[Esity  xvith  the  Body. 
3  Murd.  A  bloody  deed,    and   despenttely  de- 
spatch'd ! 
How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done ! 
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Re-enter  jftrst  Murderer. 

1  Murd.  How  now?  what  mean  st  thou^  that  thiou 

help'st  me  not  ? 
By  heaven,  the  duke  shall  know  how  slack  you  have 
been. 

2  Murd.  I  would  he  knew,  that  I  had  sav'd  his 

brother ! 
Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  say ; 
For  I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain,  [^E.vit. 

1  Murd.  So  do  not  I ;  go,  coward,  as  thou  art.-r- 
Well,  Fll  go  hide  the  body  in  some  hole. 
Till  that  the  duke  give  order  for  his  burial : 
And  when  I  have  my  meed,  I  will  away ; 
For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  must  not  stay.    [^Exitf 


ACT  II. 
SCENE  L     The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Edward,  (led  in  sick  J  Queen  Euza- 
B£TH,  Dorset,  Rivers,  Hastings,  Buckingham, 
Grey,  and  Others. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  so :— ^now  have  I  done  a  good 
day's  work ; — 
You  peers,  continue  this  united  league: 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence ; 
And  more  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven. 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 
Rivers,  and  Hastings,  take  each  other's  hand ; 
Dissemble  not  your  hatred,^  swear  your  love. 

*  Dis0emble  not  your  hatred,']    u  e.  do  not  gloss  it  overt 
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Riv.  By  heaven,  my  soul  is  purg'd  from  gradging 
hate; 
And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  hearths  lov«. 

Hast.  So  thrive  I,  as  1  truly  swear  the  like! 

K>  Edw.  Take  heed,  you  dally  not  before  your 
king ; 
Lest  he,  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings^ 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other  s  end. 

Hast.  So  prosper  I,  as  I  swear  perfect  love ! 

Riv.  And  I,  as  I  love  Hastings  with  my  heart! 

K.  Edw.  Madam,  yourself  are  not  exempt  io 
this, — 
Nor  your  son  Dorset, — Buckingham,  nor  you  ;— 
You  have  been  factious  one  against  the  other. 
Wife,  love  lord  Hastings,  let  him  kiss  your  hand ; 
And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 

Q.  Eliz.  There,  Hastings ; — ^I  will  never  more 
remember 
Our  former  hatred,  so  thrive  I,  and  mine ! 

K.  Edw.  Dorset,  embrace  him,— Hastings,  love 
lord  marquis. 

Dor.  This  interchange  of  love,  I  here  protest^ 
Upon  my  part  shall  be  inviolable. 

Hast.  And  so  swear  I.  [^Embraces  JioMa. 

K.  Edzv.  Now,  princely  Buckingham>  teal  thou 
this  league 
With  thy  embracements  to  my  wife's  allies. 
And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 

Buck.  Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  hi«  batf 
Upon  your  grace,  [To  the  Queon.]  but  with  all  dtt» 

tcQus  love 
Doth  cherish  you,  and  yours,  God  punish  me 
With  hate  in  those  where  I  expect  most  love ! 
When  I  have  most  need  to  employ  a  friend^ 
And  most  assured  that  he  is  a  friend. 
Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guUe^ 
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Be  he  unto  me !  this  do  I  beg  of  heaveiii 
When  I  am  cold  in  love^  to  )roU)  or  yours, 

[^Embracing  Rivehs,  ^(j; 
K.  Edw.  A  pleasing  cordial,  princely  Buckingham, 
Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  hcsu't. 
There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Gloster  here, 
To  make  the  blessed  period  of  this  peace. 

JSuckf  And^  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  noble 
duke* 

Enter  Oldster. 

Glo.  €rood  morrow  to  my  sovereign  king,  and 
queen; 
And,  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day ! 

K.  Eiw.  Happy,  indeed,  as  we  have  spent  the 
day  :— 
Brother,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity ; 
Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate. 
Between  these  swelling  wrong*incensed  peers. 

Glo.  A  blessed  labour,  my  most  sovereign  liege.-— 
Aniong  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here. 
By  false  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise. 
Hold  me  a  foe ; 

If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage, 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace : 
*Ti8  death  to  me,  to  be  at  enmity ; 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love.— • 
First,  madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service  ;-^ 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 
If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodg'd  between  us  ;— 
Of  you,  lord  Rivers, — and  lord  (irey,  of  you,— 
That  all  without  desert  have  frown'd  on  me ;— • 
Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen  ;  indeed,  of  all. 
I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive^ 
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With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds. 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  bom  to-night  ? 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility. 

Q.  Eliz.  A  holy-day  shall  this  be  kept  hereafter : — 
I  would  to  God,  all  strifes  were  well  compounded.— 
My  sovereign  lord,  I  do  beseech  your  highness 
To  take  our  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 

Glo.  Why,  madam,  have  I  oflfer  d  love  for  this. 
To  be  so  flouted  in  this  royal  presence  ? 
Who  knows  not,  that  the  gentle  duke  is  dead  ? 

[They  all  start. 
You  do  him  injury,  to  scorn  his  corse. 

K.  Edw.  Who  knows  not,  he  is  dead !  who  knows 
he  is  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  All-seeing  heaven,  what  a  world  is  this! 

Buck.  Look  I  so  pale,  lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest  ? 

Dor.  Ay,  my  good  lord  ?  and  no  man  in  the  pre- 
sence. 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

K.  Edw.  Is  Clarence  dead  r  the  order  was  re- 
vers'd. 

Glo.  But  he,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order  died, 
And  that  ^  winged  Mercury  did  bear ; 
Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand. 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried : — 
God  grant,  that  some,  less  noble,  and  less  loyal. 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  and  not  in  blood. 
Deserve  not  worse  than  wretched  Clarence  did. 
And  yet  go  current  from  suspicion  I 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  A  boon,  my  sovereign,  for  my  service  done ! 
K.  Edw.  I  pr'ythee,  peace ;  my  soul  is  full  of 

sorrow. 
Stan.  I  will  not  rise,  unless  your  highness  hear  me. 
K..  Edw.  Then  say  at  once,  what  is  it  thou  re- 

quest*8t. 
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Stan.  The  forfeit,^  sovereign,  of  my  servant's  life ; 
Who  slew  to-day  a  riotous  gentleman, 
Lately  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

K.  Edw.  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother  s  death/ 
And  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave  ? 
My  brother  kill'd  no  man,  his  fault  was  thought. 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 
Who  sued  to  me  for  him  ?  who,  in  my  wrath, 
Kneel'd  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  advis'd  ? 
Who  spoke  of  brotherhood  ?  who  spoke  of  love  ? 
Who  told  me,  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 
The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  me  ? 
Who  told  me  in  the  field  at  Tewksbury, 
When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescu'd  me, 
And  said.  Dear  brother^  live^  and  be  a  king? 
Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lav  in  the  field. 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments ;  and  did  give  himself. 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb-cold  night? 
All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  pluck'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 
But,  when  your  carters,  or  vour  waiting-vassals. 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter,  and  defac'd 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon  ; 
And  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  you  : — 
But  for  my  brother,  not  a  man  would  speak,— 
Nor  I  (ungracious)  speak  unto  myself 
For  him,  poor  soul. — The  proudest  of  you  all 
Have  been  beholden  to  him  in  his  life ; 
Yet  none  of  you  would  once  plead  for  his  life. — 

?  Thejbrftitf']  He  means  the  remission  of  the  forfeit, 
f  Have  la  tongue  to  doom  my  brother* s  death,']  This  lamenta- 
jkioB  is  very  tender  and  pathetick.     The  recollection  of  the  good 

Sialities  of  the  dead' is  very  natural,  and  no  less  naturally  does 
e  iiiDg  endeavour  to  coQuaunicate  tlie  crime  to  others* 
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O  God  1 1  fear^  thy  justice  will  take  hold 
On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours,  for  tilts***-* 
Come,  Hastings,  help  me  to  my  closet.     O^ 
Poor  Clarence  I 

\^E^reunt  King,  Queen,  Hastings^  RivnSi 
Dorset,  and  Grey. 
Glo.  This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness  !-^Mark*d  fDO 
not. 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Looked  pale,  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarenoe*  deaUi  ? 
O !  they  did  urge  it  still  unto  the  king : 
God  will  revenge  it.     Come,  lords ;  will  jrott  go. 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company  ? 

^uck.  We  wait  upon  your  grace*  [Escunt 


SCENE  II, 

The  Mtncn 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  York,  with  a  Son  and 

Daughter  of  Clarence. 

Son.  Good  grandam,  tell  us,  is  our  father  detd  ? 

Duch.  No,  boy. 

Daugh.  Why  do  you  weep  so  oh  ?  and  beat  your 
breast ; 
And  cry — O  Clarence^  my  unhappy  son  ! 

Son.  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  shake  your  hea^^ 
And  call  us— orphans,  wretches,  castaways. 
If  that  our  noble  father  be  alive  ? 

Duch.  My  pretty  cousins,'  you  mistake  me  botb  } 
I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king^ 

5  .....^  my  pretty  coiottt^,]  The  Dachess  is  here  widfeming  htet 
grand-children,  but  cousin  was  the  tenn  used  in  Shaktpeane^MilDe^ 
by  uncles  to  nephews  and  nieces,  mMnd&lhers  to  granddifldras 
Slc.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  instead  of  our  kimmtm^  an4 
Innstooman^  and  to  have  supplied  the  pioco  of  both. 
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As  loath  to  lose  him,  not  your  father's  death  i 
It  were  lost  sorrow,  to  wail  one  that's  lost. 

Son.  Then,  grandam,  you  conclude  that  he  is  dead. 
The  king  my  uncle  is  to  blame  for  this : 
God.  wiU  revenge  it ;  wlK>m  I  will  imp6rtune 
With  earnest  prayers  all  to  that  effect. 

JDaug/u  And  so  will  L 

Duck.  Peace,  children,   peace!    the   king   dotli 
love  you  well : 
Incapable  and  shallow  innocents,* 
You  cannot  guess  who  caused  your  father^s  death. 

Sen.  Grandam,  we  can :  for  my  good  uncle Gloster 
Told  me,  the  king,  provok'd  to't  by  the  queen^ 
DevisM  impeachments  to  imprison  him : 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept. 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kiss'd  my  cheek ; 
Bade  me  rely  on  him,  as  on  my  father. 
And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  his  child. 

Duch.  Ah,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentl« 
shapes. 
And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice ! 
He  is  my  son,  ay,  and  therein  my  shame. 
Yet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  this  deceit. 

Son.  Think  you,  my  uncle  did  dissemble,  grandam  ? 

Duck.  Ay,  boy. 

iSS9;i.  I  cannot  think  it.  Hark !  what  noise  is  this? 

Enter  Queen  Elizabsth,  distractedly ;  Rivsrs, 

and  Dorset  following  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah!  whoshallhindermetowailandwcep? 
To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself? 
rU  join  witii  black  despair  against  my  soul. 
And  to  myself  become  an  enemy. 

Duck.  iVhat  means  this  scene  of  rude  impatience  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  To  make  an  act  of  tragick  violence  :-^ 

^  Incfiblt  #nrf  ^AoBsw  hm^cmiU^    IncapabU  is  vmntelligtni. 
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F  ward,  my  lord,  thy  son,  our  king,  is  dead.— 
Why  grow  the  branches,  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves,  that  want  their  sap  ?— 
As  you  will  live,  lament ;  if  die,  be  brief; 
That  our  swift-winged  souls  may  catch  the  king^s ; 
Or,  like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest. 

Ditch.  Ah,  so  much  interest  have  I  in  thy  sorrow. 
If  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  husband ! 
I  have  bewept  a  worthy  husband's  death. 
And  liv'd  by  looking  on  his  images  :^ 
But  now,  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death  ; 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  false  glass. 
That  grieves  me  when  I  see  my  shame  in  him. 
Thou  art  a  widow  ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother. 
And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee : 
But  death  hath  snatch'd  my  husband  from  my  arms, 
And  pluck'd  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  hands, 
Clarence  and  Edward.     O,  what  cause  have  I, 
(Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  grief,) 
To  over-go  thy  plaints,  and  drown  thy  cries  ? 

So?i.  Ah,  aunt !  you  wept  not  for  our  father's  death; 
How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears  ?  • 

Daugh.  Our  fatherless  distress  was  leftunmoan'd^ 
Your  widow-dolour  likewise  be  unwept! 

Q.  Eliz.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  laments : 
All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes. 
That  I,  being  govern  d  by  the  watry  moon. 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world  I 
Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward ! 

ChiL  Ah,  forour  father,  for  our  dear  lord  Clarence. 

Duck.  Alas,  for  both,  both  mine,  Edward  and 
Clarence ! 

his  images ;]  The  chQdren  by  whom  he  wag  represented. 
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Q.  Eliz.  What  stay  had  I^  but  Edward  ?  and  he*s 
gone. 

Chil.  What  stay  had  we,  but  Clarence  ?  and  he's 
gone. 

Duch.  what  stays  had  I,  but  they?  and  they  arc 
gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Was  never  widow,  had  so  dear  a  loss. 

ChiL  Were  never  orphans,  had  so  dear  a  loss. 

Duch.  Was  never  mother,  had  so  dear  a  loss, 
Alas !  I  am  the  mother  of  these  griefs  ; 
Their  woes  are  parcell'd,  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she  : 
These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I : 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they  : — 
Alas  !  you  three,  on  me,  threefold  distress'd, 
Pour  all  your  tears,  I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse. 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations. 

Dor.  Comfort,  dear  mother :  God  is  much  dis- 
pleas'd. 
That  you  take  with  unthankfulness  his  doing ; 
In  common  worldly  things,  'tis  call'd — ungrateful, 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt, 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent ; 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  heaven, 
For  it  requires®  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Riv.  Madam,  bethink  you,  like  a  careful  mother, 
Of  the  young  prince  your  son:  send  straight  for  him. 
Let  him  be  crown'd  ;  in  him  your  comfort  lives : 
Drown  desperate  sorrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave. 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  throne. 

Enter   Gloster,  Buckingham,   Stanley,  Hast- 
ings, Ratcliffe,  and  Others. 

Glo.  Sister,  have  comfort :  all  of  us  have  cause 

•  For  it  requires  —J  i.  e.  because. 
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To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star ; 

But  none  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them.— 

Madam>  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  mercy, 

I  did  not  see  your  grace  :— Humbly  on  my  knee 

I  crave  your  blessing. 

Duck.  God  bless  thee  ;  and  put  meekness  in  thy 
breast. 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty ! 

Glo.  Amen  ;  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man  I— 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing ; 
I  marvel,  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out.        [A^i^. 

Buck.  You  cloudy  princes,  and  heart-florrowing 
peers. 
That  bear  this  mutual  heavy  load  of  moaii« 
Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love  : 
Though  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  kingy 
We  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son. 
The  broken  rancour  of  your  high  swohi  hearts^ 
But  lately  splinted,  knit,  and  join  d  together. 
Must  gently  be  preserv'd^  cherish'd,  and  kept : 
Me  seemeth  good,  that,  with  some  little  train. 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fetched 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  king. 

Riv.  Why  with  some  little  train,  my  lord  of 
Buckingham  ? 

Buck.  Marry,  my  lord,  lest  by  a  multitude, 
Tnc  new-heard  wound  of  malice  should  break  out ; 
Which  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous. 
By  how  much  the  estate  is  green,  and  yetungovem'd: 
Where  every  horse  bears  bis  commanding  rein, 
And  may  direct  his  course,  as  please  himself. 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent. 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 

Glo.  I  hope,  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  us;. 
And  the  compact  is  firm,  and  true,  in  me. 

Jiiv.  And  so  in  mc ;  and  so,  I  think,  in  all : 
Yet,  since  it  is  but  green,  it  should  be  put 


ir\ 
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To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breachi 
Which,  haply,  by  mach  company  might  he  urgM : 
Therefore  I  say,  with  noble  Buckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  should  fetch  the  prince* 

Hest.  And  so  say  I. 
.  Gh^  Then  be  it  so ;  and  go  we  to  determine 
Who  they  shall  be  that  straight  shall  post  to  Ludlow. 
MadMn, — and  you  my  mother,-^will  you  to 
To  give  your  censures^  in  this  weighty  business  ? 

[Exeunt  all  but  Buckingham  and  Gloster. 

Buck.  My  Icffd,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince. 
For  Grod*s  sake,  let  not  us  two  sts^y  at  home : 
tfoTy  hv  the  way,  111  sort  occasion. 
As  index  to  the  story '  we  late  talk'd  of. 
To  nart  the  queen^s  proud  kindred  from  the  prince. 

Glo.  My  other  self,  my  counseFs  consistory^ 
My  oracle,  my  prophet ! — My  dear  cousin, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Towards  Ludlow  then,  for  well  not  stay  behind. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Two  Citizens,  meeting. 

1  Git.  Good  morrow,  neighbour :  Whither  away 

so  faat  r 
3  CtV.  I  proouse  yQV,  I  scarcely  know  myself; 
Hear  you  the  news  abroad  ? 

1  Cit.  Yes ;  the  king*s  dead. 

2  Cit.  Ill  news,  byV  lady;  seldom  comes  the  better: 
1  fear,  I  fear,  'twill  prove  a  giddy  world. 

9  .^.^  jpiai  eensiires  ^^^  To  cenawt  formerly  meant  to  delif>er 
M  opinion. 
*  As  index  t9  thi  itary  — ]  L  e.jpreparatory^by  ws^  of  prelude. 

VQL.  VI.  O 
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Enter  another  Citizen. 

3  Cit.  Neighbours,  God  speed ! 

1  Cit.  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir. 
3  Cit.  Doth  the  news  hold  of  good   king  Ed- 
ward's death  ? 

2  Cit.  Ay,  sir,  it  is  too  true ;  Grod  help,  the  ^Mlk ! 

3  Cit.  Then,   masters,   look  to  see  a  troublous 

world. 

1  Cit.  No,   no;  by  God's  good  grace,  his  sod 

shall  reign. 
3  Cit.  Woe  to  that  land,  that's  governed  by  a  child! 

2  Cit.  In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government ; 
That,  in  his  nonage,  council  under  him. 

And,  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himself. 

No  doubt,  shall  then,  and  till  then,  govern  welK 

1  Cit.  So  stood  the  state,  when  Henry  the  sixth 
Was  crown'd  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 

3  Cit.  Stood  the  state  so  ?  no,  no,  good  friends, 

God  wot ; 
For  then  this  land  was  famously  enrich*d 
With  politick  grave  counsel ;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 

1  Cit.  Why,  so  hath  this,  both  by  his  father  and 

mother. 
3  Cit,  Better  it  were,  they  all  came  by  his  father; 
Or,  by  his  father,  there  were  none  at  all : 
For  emulation  now,  who  shall  be  nearest. 
Will  touch  us  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not, 
O,  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Gloster ; 
And  the  queen's  sons,  and  brothers,  haught  and 

proud  : 
And  were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule. 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before. 

1  Cit.  Come,  come,  we  fear  the  worst ;  all  will 
be  well. 
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.  S  Cit.  When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on 
their  cloaks ; 
When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand ; 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night  ? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth : 
All  may  be  well ;  but,  if  God  sort  it  so, 
Tis  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect. 

2  Cit.  Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  of  fear : 
You  cannot  reason  almost^  with  a  man 

That  looks  not  heavily,  and  full  of  dread. 

3  Cit.  Before  the  days  of  change,  still  is  it  so : 
By  a  divine  instinct,  men*s  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  danger ;  as,  by  proof,  we  see 

The  water  swell  before  a  boist'rous  storm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.     Whither  away  ? 

2  Cit.  Marry,  we  were  sent  for  to  the  justices. 

S  Cit.  And  so  was  I ;  I'll  bear  you  company. 

lEj^eunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  young  Duke  of 
York,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Duchess  of 
York. 

Arch.  Last  night,  I  heard,  they  lay  at  Stony- 
Stratford  ; 
And  at  Northampton  they  do  rest  to-night : 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 

Duch*  I  long  with  all  my  heart  to  see  the  prince ; 
I  hope,  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  I  hear,  no ;  they  say,  my  son  of  York 
Hath  almost  over-ta'en  him  in  his  growth. 

York.  Ay,  mother,  but  I  would  not  have  it  so. 

*  Y9U  cannot  reason  almoft  — ]   To  reason  \m  to  coito^rir. 

02 
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Duch.  Why,  my  young  cousin,  it  is  good  to  grow. 

York.  Grandam,  one  night,  as  we  did  sit  at  supper^ 
My  uncle  Rivers  talked  how  I  did  grow 
More  than  my  brother ;  Ai/y  quoth  my  uncle  Gloster, 
Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace : 
And  since,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  so  fast. 
Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make  haste. 

Duch.  'Good  faith,  *good  faith,  the  sa3ring  did 
not  hold 
In  him  that  did  object  the  same  to  thee : 
He  was  the  wretched'st  thing,  when  he  was  young. 
So  long  a  growing,  and  so  leisurely, 
That,  if  his  rule  were  true,  he  should  be  gracious. 

Arch.  And  so,  no  doubt,  he  is,  my  gracious  madam. 

Duch.  I  hope,  he  is  ;  but  yet  let  mothers  doubt. 

York.  Now,  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  been  remem- 
ber'd,  ^ 
I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  grace  a  flout, 
To  touch  his  growth,  nearer  than  he  touch'd  mine. 

Duch.  How,  my  young  York  ?  I  pr*jrthee,  let  mc 
hear  it. 

York.  Marry,  they  say,  my  uncle  grew  so  fest, 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old  ; 
'Twas  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting  jest. 

Duch.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee  this  ? 

York.  Grandam,  his  nurse. 

Duch.  His  nurse!  why,  she  was  dead  ere  thiiu 
wast  born. 

York.  If 'twere  not  she,  I  cannot  tell  who  told  me.. 

Q.  Eliz.    A  parlous  boy:*  Go  to,  you  are  too 
shrewd. 

Arch.  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the  child. 

Q.  Eliz.  Pitchers  have  ears. 

^ been  remembered,']  To  be  remembered  is,  in  Shakspeare, 

to  have  one's  memory  quick,  to  have  one's  thoughts  about  one. 
*  A  ptrlous  boy  .•]  Parlous  is  keen,  shrewdK 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Arch.  Here  comes  a  messenger : 

What  news  ? 

Mess.  Such  news,  my  lord. 

As  grieves  me  to  unfold. 

Q.  Eliz.  How  doth  the  prii>ce  ? 

JMess.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health. 

Duch.  What  is  thy  news  ? 

Mess.  Lord  Rivers,  and  lord  Grey,  are  sent  to 
Pomfret, 
With  them  sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  prisoners. 

Duch.  Who  hath  committed  them  ? 

Mess.  The  mighty  dukes, 

Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Q.  Eliz.  For  what  offence  ? 

Mess.  The  sum  of  all  I  can,  I  have  disclos'd  ; 
Why,  or  for  what,  the  nobles  were  con\mitted. 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lady. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah  me,  I  see  the  ruin  of  my  house! 
The  tiger  now  hath  ^eiz*d  the  gentle  hind  ; 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awless'*  throne  :— 
Welcome,  destruction,  bloods,  and  massacre ! 
I  see,  as  in  a  map,  tl>e  end  of  all. 

Duch.  Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days ! 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  belield  ? 
My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown  s 
And  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  tost, 
FcMT  me  to  joy,  and  weep,  their  gain,  and  Ipss : 
And  being  seated,  and  domestick  broils 
Clean  over-blowo,  themselves,  the  conquerors. 
Make  war  upon  themselves ;  brother  to  brotlier. 
Blood  to  blood,  self  'gainst  self: — O,  preposterous 

♦     ■     oiofaif — 3    Not  producing  awe,  nor  reverenced.   To 
Jut  9ipon  ifl  to  encroad^ 
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And  frantick  courage,  end  thy  damned  spleen : 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  my  boy,  we  will  to  lanc- 
tuary. — 
Madam,  farewell. 

Duck.  Stay,  I  will  go  with  you. 

Q.  Eliz,  You  have  no  cause. 

Arch.  My  gracious  lady,  go, 

[To  the  Queen. 
And  thither  bear  your  treasure  and  your  goods. 
For  my  part,  I'll  resign  unto  your  grace 
The  seal  I  keep  ;  And  so  betide  to  me. 
As  well  I  tender  you,  and  all  of  yours! 
Come,  ril  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary.    [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.     The  same.    A  Street. 

The  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  the  Prince  qfWdlesi 
Gloster,  Buckingham,  Cardinal  Bourcuier, 
and  Others. 

Buck.  Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London,  to  your 

chamber.^ 
Glo.  Welcome,  dear  cousin,  my  thoughts'  sove- 
reign: 
The  weaiy  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

Prince.  No,  uncle ;  but  our  crosses  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy : 
I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 

G/o.  Sweet  prince,  the  un  tainted  virtue  of  yourye«» 

5  — "^  to  your  chamber.]  London  was  anciently  called  Camera 
regis.  This  title  it  began  to  have  immediately  after  the  Nonnan 
conquest.  -i 
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Hath  not  yet  div*d  into  the  world's  deceit : 
^Jo  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man^ 
rbaif  of  his  outward  show ;  which^  God  he  knows, 
9ddom,  or  never,  jumpeth  with  the  heart. 
rhose  uncles,  which  you  want,  were  dangerous ; 
iTour  grace  attended  to  the  sugar'd  words, 
But  look'd  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts : 
Sod  keep  you  from  them,  and  from  such  false  friends ! 
Prince.  God  keep  me  from  false  friends  1  but  they 

were  none. 
Glo.  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to 

greet  you. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  Train. 

May.  God  bless  your  grace  with  health  and  happy 

days ! 
Prince.  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord ; — and  thank 
you  all. —  [Exeunt  Mayor,  S^c. 

[  thought  my  mother,  and  my  brother  York, 
iVould  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way : 
pye,  what  a  slug  is  Hastings  !  that  he  comes  not 
Po  tell  us,  whether  they  will  come,  or  no. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Buck.  And  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  sweating 
lord. 

Prince.  Welcome,  my  lord :  What,  will  our  mo- 
ther come  ? 

Hast.  On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 
rhe  queen  your  mother,  and  your  brother  York, 
[lave  taken  sanctuary :  The  tender  prince 
IVould  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace. 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

Buck.  Fye !  what  an  indirect  and  peevish  course 
b  this  of  hers  ? — ^Lord  cardinal,  will  your  grace 
PeiTOade  the  queen  to  send  the  duke  of  York 
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Unto  his  princely  brother  presently  ? 

If  she  deny, — lord  Hastings,  go  with-  hioi. 

And  &x>m  her  jealoqs  arms  pluck  him  pttforee. 

Card.  My  lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  weakiNVltty 
Can  from  ms  mother  win  the  ^uke  of  York*    • 
Anon  expect  him  here  t  But  if  she  he  obdurate 
To  mild  entreaties,  God  in  heaven  forbid  *  '^  • 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary !  not  for  all  ihi$.  landf 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  deep  a  sin. 

Buck.  You  arc  too  sensdess^bstinate^  my  lofd. 
Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional  :* 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age/ 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him. 
The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  those  whose  dealings  have  deserv'd  the  place, 
Apd  those  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  place : 
This  prince  hath  neither  claim'd  it,  nor  dcserrM  it; 
And  therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it : 
Then,  taking  him  from  thence,  that  is  not  there, 
You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men ; 
But  sanctuary  children,  ne'er  till  now. 

Card.  My  lord,  you  shall  o'er-rule  my  mind  for 
once. — 
Come  on,  lord  Hastings,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Hast.  1  go,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Good  lords,  make  all  the  speedy  haste 
you  may. 

l^E.retint  Cardinal  and  HASZtiiGS, 
Say,  uncle  Gloster,  if  our  brother  come, 

^  Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional :]  Cerenunikms  for  sopcr- 
stitious ;  traditional  for  adherent  to  old  custonw. 

?  fVeigh  it  but  mth  the  grossness  o^tbis  age,']  That  is,  coimpne 
the  act  of  seizing  him  with  the  gross  and  nceotious  practices  ^ 
these  times^  it  will  not  be  considered  as  a  vkrfaltion  #t  wactiir/, 
for  you  may  give  such  reasons  as  men  are  ikht  usad  to 
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Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation  ? 

Glo^  Where  it  aeems  best  uoto  }rcur  royal  self. 
If  I  may  counsel  you,  some  day,  or  two. 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  T'ower : 
Tlien  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most  fit 
For  your  best  health  and  recreation* 

Prince^  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place  :— 
Did  Julius  Caesar  build  that  place,  my  lord  ? 

Gib.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place; 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 

Prince.  Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age  he  built  it  ? 

Buck.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Prince.  But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  registered; 
Methinks,  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age. 
As  'twere  retail'd  to  all  posterity," 
£ven  to  the  general  all-ending  day. 

Glo.  So  wise  so  young,  tliey  say,  do  ne'er  live 
long.  ^  [A^idc. 

Pi^ince.  What  say  you,  uncle  ? 

Glo.  I  say,  without  characters,  fame  lives  long. 
Thus,  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity,        \  j  -^ 
I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word.^   y 

Prince.  That  Julius  C«sar  was  a  famous  man ; 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit, 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live : 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror; 


*  A$  ^twtn  retail'd  to  aU  posierityy']    Retailed  mcHns  handdl 
down  iroQi  o«e  to  augther. 

9  Thus^  Jih  thejbrmal  vice.  Iniquity, 
/  moralize  txvo  meaninfrs  in  one  word.^  The  Vice  of  the  old 
moralities  was  a  buffoon  character,  whose  chief  employment  was 
to  make  the.  audience  laugh,  and  one  of  the  modes  by  which  he 
effected  bi9  purpose  was  by  double  meanings,  or  playing  upon 
iroidf^  |i^  these  moral  representations.  Frauds  Iniquht,  Co* 
veiousnesSf  Luxury^  Gluttony^  Vanity y  &c«  were  frequently  intro-i 
•AKSQd^r  Th^Jbrml  Vice  perhaps  means,  the  Aremd^  the  sensible 
Vke. 
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For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life.«- 
ril  tell  you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham. 

Buck.  What,  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Prince.  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man^ 
I'll  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again^ 
Or  die  a  soldier,  as  I  liv'd  a  king. 

Glo.  Short  summers  lightly '  have  a  forward  spring. 

[Asidt. 

Enter  York,  Hastings,  and  the  Cardinal. 

Buck.  Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  duke 
of  York. 

Prince.  Richard  of  York !  how  fares  our  loving 
brother  ? 

York.  Well,  my  dread  lord;*  so  must  I  call  you 
now. 

Prince.  Ay,  brother  ;  to  our  grief,  as  it  is  yours: 
Too  late  he  died,^  that  might  have  kept  that  title. 
Which  by  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty. 

Glo.  How  fares  our  cousin,  noble  lord  of  York  ? 

York.  I  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.     O,  my  lord. 
You  said,  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth : 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 

Glo.  He  hath,  my  lord. 

York.  And  therefore  is  he  idle  ? 

Glo.  O,  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 

York.  Then  is  he  more  beholden  to  you,  than  I. 

Glo.  He  may  command  me,  as  my  sovereign ; 
But  you  have  power  in  me,  as  in  a  kinsman. 

York.  I  pray  you,  uncle,  then,  give  me  this  dagger. 

Glo.  My  dagger,  little  cousin  ?  with  all  my  hearL 

'  •^—  lightly  — ]  Commonly,  in  ordinary  course. 

* dread  lord ;]  The  original  of  this  epithet  applied  to  kingi 

has  been  much  disputed.  In  some  of  our  old  statutes  the  king  is 
called  Rex  metuenaissimus.    Johnson. 

'  Too  late  he  died^^  i*  e.  too  lately,  the  loss  is  too  fresh  in  our 
memory. 
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jPrifice.  A  b^gar,  brother  r 

York.  Of  my  kind  uncle,  that  I  know  will  give  ; 


greater  gift 

Glo.  Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough. 

York.  O  then,  I  see,  you'll  part  but  with  light  gifts ; 
In  weightier  things  you'll  say  a  beggar,  nay. 

Glo.  It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 

York.  I  weigh  it  lightly,*  were  it  heavier. 

Glo.  What,  would  you  have  my  weapon,  little 
lord  ? 

York.  I  would,  that  I  might  thank  you  as  you 
call  me. 

Glo.  How  ? 

York.  Little. 

Prince.  My  lord  of  York  will  still  be  cross  in 
talk; — 
Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 

York.  You  mean,  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  with 
me: — 
Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me ; 
Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape. 
He  thinks  that  you  should  bear  me  on  your  shoulders. 

Buck*  With  what  a  sharp-provided  wit  he  reasons  I 
To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  uncle. 
He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself : 
So  cunning,  and  so  young,  is  wondcrftil. 

Glo.  My  gracious  lord,  will't  please  you  pass  along? 
Myself)  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham, 
Will  to  your  mother  ;  to  entreat  of  her, 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower,  and  welcome  you. 

York.  What,  will  you  go  unto  the  Tower,  my 
lord? 

4  /  x»eigh  it  lighili/i  &c.]  i.  e.  I  should  still  esteem  it  but  a 
tiifliw  gjAf  were  it  heavier,  or  perhaps,  I'd  toeigh  U  lightl^j 
u  e.  I  could  manage  it,  though  it  were  heavier. 
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Prince.  My  lord  protector  needs  will  have  it  so. 

York.  I  shall  not  sleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 

Gh.  Why,  sir,  what  should  you  fear  ? 

York.  Marry,  rny  uncle  Clarence'  angry  ghost ; 
My  grandam  told  me,  he  was  murdered  uiere. 

Prince.  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 

Glo.  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 

Prince.  An  if  they  live,  I  hope,  I  need  not  fear* 
But  come,  my  lord,  and,  with  a  heavy  hearty 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 

l^xeunt  Prince,  York,  Hastings,  Cardinal^ 
and  Attendants. 

Buck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed*  by  his  subtle  mother. 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt:  O,  'tis  a  parlous  bcrjr; 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  foruard,  capable  ;^ 
He's  all  the  mother  s,  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Buck.  Well,  let  them  rest. — 
Come  hither,  gentle  Catesby ;  thou  art  sworn 
As  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend, 
As  closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart : 
Thou  know'st  our  reasons  urg'd  upon  the  way ;— • 
What  think'st  thou  ?  is  it  not  an  easy  matter 
To  make  William  lord  Hastings  of  our  mind^ 
For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal  of  tliis  famous  isle  ? 

Gate.  He  for  his  lather's  sake  so  loves  the  prince^ 
That  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  against  him. 

Buck.  What  think'st  thou  then  of  Stanley  ?  will 
not  her 

Cate.  He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 

Buck.  Well  then,  no  more  but  this :  Go,  gentle 
Catesby, 

^  Wai  not  incensed]  i.  e.  incited  ox  suggetted* 

* capable;']  here,  as  in  many  other  places  in  these  pltys^ 

means  intelligent,  quick  ofapprehengion. 
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And,  as  it  were  far  off,  sound  thou  lord  Hastings, 

How  he  doth  stand  aifected  to  our  purix)ae ; 

And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 

To  sit  about  the  coronation. 

If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us, 

Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons  : 

If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling. 

Be  thou  so  too ;  and  so  break  off  the  talk. 

And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination  : 

For  we  to-monx)w  hold  divided  councils/ 

Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  employ'd^ 

Glo.  Commend  me  to  lord  William :  tell  him, 
Catesby, 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret-castle  ; 
And  bid  my  friend,  for  joy  of  this  good  news. 
Give  mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more. 

Buck.  Good  Catesby,    go,    effect   this  business 
soundly. 

Cate.  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I  can. 

Glo.  Shall  we  hear  from  you,  Catesby,  ere  we 
sleep  ? 

Cate.  You  shall,  my  lord. 

Glo.  At  Crosby-place,  there  shall  you  find  us 
both.  [E.rit  Catesby. 

Buck.  Now,  my  lord,  what  shall  we  do,  if  we 
perceive 
Lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ? 

Glo.  Chop  off  his  head,  man ; — somewhat   we 
will  do  :— 
And,  look,  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  moveables 
Whereof  the  king  my  brother  was  possessed. 

Buck,  ril  claim  that  promise  at  your  grace's  hand. 

Glo.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all  kindness. 

'  -—i^^ divided  cotmcib,]  That  is,  a  pnvate  consultation,  separate 
from  the  known  and  publick  council. 
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Come,  let  us  sup  betimes ;  that  afterwards 
We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form* 

[E.reunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Before  Lord  Hastings*  House. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  my  lord, —  [Knocking. 

Hast,  [fvithin.']         Who  knocks  ? 

Mess.  One  from  lord  Stanly. 

Hast.  [fVithin.']  What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Mess.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Cannot  thy  master  sleep  the  tedious  nights? 

Mess.  So  it  should  seem  by  that  I  have  to  say. 
First,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  lordship. 

Hast.  And  then, — 

Mess.  And  then  he  sends  you  word,  he  dreamt 
To-night  the  boar  had  rased  off  his  helm  :® 
Besides,  he  says,  there  are  two  councils  held ; 
And  that  may  be  determined  at  the  one. 
Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  the  other. 
Therefore  he  sends  to  know  your  lordship*s  plea- 
sure,— 
If,  presently,  you  will  take  horse  with  him. 
And  with  all  speed  post  with  him  toward  the  north, 
To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines. 

Hast.  Go,  fellow,  go,  return  unto  thy  lord ; 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  councils : 

• the  boar  had  rased  off' his  lielm  .•]  By  the  boar^  throi^h- 

out  this  scene,  is  meant  Glostcr,  who  was  caUed  the  hoar^  or  the 
hog^  from  his  having  a  boar  for  his  cognizance,  and  one  of  the 
supporters  of  his  coat  of  arms.    Stsevens. 
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Ik  honour^^  and  myself^  are  at  the  one  ; 
Lnd  at  the  other,  is  my  good  friend  Catesby  ; 
Vhere  nothing  can  proceed,  that  toucheth  us^ 
Vbereof  I  shall  not  have  intelligence. 
rell  him,  his  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance  :' 
Lnd  for  his  dreams — I  wonder,  he's  so  fond 
?o  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers : 
?o  fly  the  boar,  before  the  boar  pursues, 
Vere  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us, 
Lnd  make  pursuit,  where  he  did  mean  no  chase. 
3o,  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me ; 
Lnd  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Vhere,  he  shall  see,  the  boar  will  use  us  kindly. 
Mts$.  I'll  go,  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  you 
say.  \Exxt. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cate.  Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord ! 
Hast.  Good  morrow,    Catesby;    you  are   early 
stirring : 
iVhat  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  state  ? 

Cate.  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord ; 
\nd,  I  believe,  will  never  stand  upright, 
fill  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 
Hast.  How!  wear  the  garland?    dost  thou  mean 

the  crown  ? 
Cate.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Hast.  I'll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my 
shoulders. 
Before  I'll  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplac'd. 
But  canst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  ? 

9  Hit  honour,]  This  was  the  usual  address  to  noblemen  in 
Shakspeare's  time. 

•  rjoanting  instance :]  That  is,  wanting  some  example  or 

fd  of  malevolence  f  by  which  they  may  be  justified  :  or  which, 
^a&KMf  is  nearer  to  the  true  meaning,  wanting  any  immediate 
pound  or  reason.    Johnson. 

9 
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Cate.  Ay,  on  my  life ;   and  hopes  to  find  yoi 
forward 
Upon  his  party,  for  the  gain  thereof: 
And,  thereupon,  he  sends  yon  this  good  news^— 
That,  this  same  very  day,  your  enemies,    • 
The  kindred  of  the  queen,  must  die  at  iVmifccit^ 

Hast.  Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  fop  Aat  news^ 
Because  they  hai^  been  still  my  adversaries : 
But,  that  rii  give  my  voice  on  Riehard^s  side^ 
To  bar  my  master  s  neirs  in  true  desoenjk, 
God  knows,  I  will  not  do  it,  to  the  death*    • 

Cate.  God  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gi^eioti 
mind  I 

Hast.  But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelve^DMmth 
hence, — 
That  they,  who  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 
Well,  Gatesby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  (rfder^ 
1*11  send  some  packing,  that  yet  think  not  on*t. 

Cate.  Tis  a  vile  thmg  to  die,  my  gracious  lord. 
When  men  are  unprepared,  and  look  not  for  it. 

Hast.  O  monstrous,  monstrous  I  and  sofiedls  it  oufc 
With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey :  and  so  'twill  do 
With  some  men  else^  who  think  themselves  at  safe 
As  thou,  and  I ;  who,  as  thou  know^st,  are  dear 
To  princely  Richard,  and  to  Buckingham. 

Cate.  The  princes  both  make  high  account  of 
you,— 
For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge.  [Aside. 

Hast.  I  know,  they  do ;  and  I  have  well  deserved 
it. 

Enter  Stani*£Y. 

_  -1 . ' 

Come  on,  come  on,  where  is  your  boar-spear,  man  ? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  ? 

Stan.  My  lord,  good  morrow ;  and  good  morrow^ 
Catcsby :— 
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You  may  jest  on,  biit,  by  the  holy  rood,' 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  I. 

Hast.  My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  yours ; 
And  never,  in  my  life,  I  do  protest. 
Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  'tis  now : 
Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am. 

Stan.  The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode  from 
London, 
Were  jocund,  and  supposed  their  states  were  sure. 
And  they,  indeed,  had  no  cause  to  mistrust ; 
But  yet,  you  see,  how  soon  the  day  o'er-cast. 
This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt;* 
Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward ! 
What,  shall  we  toward  the  Tower  ?  the  day  is  spent. 

Hast.  Come,   come,  have  with  you.— Wot  you 
what,  my  lord  ? 
To-day,  the  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 

Stan.  They,  for  their  truth,^  might  better  wear 
their  heads. 
Than  some,  that  have  accus'd  them,  wear  their  hats. 
But  come,  my  lord,  let's  away. 

Enter  a  Pursuivant. 

Ha$t.  Go   on   before,   I'll   talk  with  this  good 
fellow.  [^Exeunt  Stan,  and  Catesby. 

How  now,  sirrah  ?  how  goes  the  world  with  thee  ? 

P^urs.  The  better,  that  your  lordship  please  to  ask. 

,Ha^t.  I  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now. 
Than  when  thou  met'st  me  last  where  now  we  meet : 
Then  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  queen's  allies  ; 
But  now,  I  tell  thee,  (keep  it  to  thyself,) 


^i 


'  ^  "''  (he  hotyr66^i\  i.  e.  the  cross. 

*  — — '*  I  misdoubt ;]  i.  e.  suspect  it  of  danger. 

*  Thtf^foir  their  truth^^'  l^atis,  with  respect  to  thdrAo)aip%. 
VOL.  VI.  P 
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This  day  those  enemies  are  put  to  deaths 
And  I  in  better  state  than  ere  I  was. 

Purs.  God  hold  it,  to  your  honour*s  good  con- 
tent! 
Hast.  Gramercy,  fellow :  There,  drink  that  for 
me.  [Throwing  him  his  Purse* 

Purs.  I  thank  your  honour.     [jB.nV  l^rsuivant 

Enter  a  Priest. 

Pr.  Well  met,  my  lord ;  I  am  glad  to  see  your 

honour. 
Hast.  I  thank  thee,  good  sir  John,  with  all  my 
heart. 
I  am  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise  ;* 
Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

Buck.  What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  chamber* 
lain? 
Your  friends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the  priest ; 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand.* 

Hast.  'Good  faith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy  man, 
The  men  you  talk  of  came  into  my  mind. 
What,  go  you  toward  the  Tower  ? 

Buck.  I  do,  my  lord  ;  but  long!  cannot  stay  there: 
I  shall  return  before  your  lordship  thence. 

Hast.  Nay,  like  enough,  for  I  stay  dinner  th^e. 

Buck.  And  supper  too,  although  thou  know*st  it 
not.  [Aside. 

Come,  will  you  go  ? 

Hast.  ril  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

[Exeunt* 


exercise  ;]  for  attending  him  in  private  to  hear  his  coq- 
feSBlon ;  or,  perhaps  it  means  only  religious  exhortation  or  ]ertuie> 
^  — —  diriving  work  in  hand.'}  thriving  w>rk  is  con/es&ion- 
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SCENE  III. 

Pomfret.     Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Ratcliff,  xvith  a  Guard,  conducting  Rivees^ 
Grey,  and  Vaughan,  to  Execution. 

Rat.  Cotne,  bring  forth  the  prisoners* 

Riv.  Sir  Richard  RatclifF,  let  me  tell  thee  this, — 
To-day,  shalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die. 
For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty. 

Grey.  God  keep  the  prince  from  all  the  pack  of 
you! 
A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-suckers. 

Vaugh.  You   live,   that  shall  cry  woe   for  this 
hereafter. 

Rat.  Despatch ;  the  limit  of  your  lives  is  out. 

Riv.  O  Pomfret,  Pomfret !  O  thou  bloody  prison. 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers ! 
Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls, 
Richard  the  second  here  was  hacked  to  death : 
And,  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  seat,    * 
We  give  thee  up  our  guiltless  blood  to  drink. 

Grey.  Now  Margaret^s  curse  is  fallen  upon  our 
heads. 
When  she  exclaim'd  on  Hastings,  you,  and  I, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabb'd  her  son. 

Riv.  Then  curs'd  she  Hastings,  then  curs'd  she 
Buckingham, 
Then  curs*d  she  Richard  : — O,  Remember,  God, 
To  hear  her  prayers  for  them,  as  now  for  us ! 
And  for  my  sister,  and  her  princely  sons,— 
Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  bloods. 
Which,  as  thou  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  spilt! 

Rat»  Make  haste,  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate.^ 

*  —  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate.]  Perhaps,  Jidli^  compkted^ 
vA  ended. 
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Riv.  Come,  Grey, — come,  Vaughan, — let  us  here 
embrace : 
Farewell,  until  we  meet  again  in  heaven.    [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings,  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  Catesby,  Lovel,  and  Others,  sitting  at  a 
Table:  Officers  of  the  Council  attending. 

Hast.  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  arc 
met 
Is — to  determine  of  the  coronation  : 
In  God's  name,  speak,  when  is  the  royal  day  ? 

Buck.  Are  all  things  ready  for  that  royal  time  ? 

Stan.  They  are ;  and  wants  but  nomination.^ 

Ely.  To-morrow  then  I  judge  a  happy  day. 

Buck.  Who   knows   the  lord    protector's   mind 
herein  r 
Who  is  most  inward®  with  the  noble  duke? 

Ely.  Your  grace,  we  think,  should  soonest  know 
his  mind. 

Buck.  We   know  each   other's   faces :    for  our 
hearts, — 
He  knows  no  more  of  mine,  than  I  of  yours ; 
Nor  I,  of  his,  my  lord,  than  you  of  mine  : 
Lord  Hastings,  you  and  he  are  near  in  love. 

Hast.  I  thank  his  grace,  I  know  he  loves  me  well ; 
But,  for  his  purpose  in  the  coronation, 
I  have  not  sounded  him,  nor  he  delivered 
His  gracious  pleasure  any  way  therein : 

^ and  tvants  but  nomination.']  i.  e.  the  only  thing  vrantfaif , 

is  ap{>ointnient  of  a  particular  day  for  the  ceremony, 
•  -^—  inxvard  — j  i.  e.  intimate,  confidential. 
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But  you,  my  noble  lord,  may  name  the  time ; 
And  in  the  duke's  behalf  I'll  give  my  voice, 
Which,  I  presume,  he'll  take  in  gentle  part. 

Entet  Gloster. 

Ell/.  In  happy  time,  here  comes  the  dukfc  himself. 

Glo.    My    noble    lords   and   cousins,   all,  good 
morrow  : 
I  have  been  long  a  sleeper ;  but,  I  trust, 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  d<?sign, 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  conduded. 

Buck.  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,^  my  lord, 
William  lord  Hastings  had  prortounc'd  your  part, — 
I  mean,  your  voice, — for  crowning  of  the  king. 

Glo.  Than  my  lord  Hastings,  no  man  might  be 
bolder ; 
His  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well. — 
My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 
I  saw  good  strawbeiTies  *  in  your  garden  there ; 
I  do  beseech  you,  send  for  some  of  them. 

Ell/.  Marry,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart. 

[E.vit  Ely. 

Glo,  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 

[Takes  him  aside. 
Catesby  hath  sounded  Hastings  in  our  business  ; 
And  finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot. 
That  he  will  lose  his  head,  ere  give  consent. 
His  master  s  child,  as  worshipfully  he  terms  it. 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  Englana  s  throne. 


'  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,]  This  expression  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  theatre.  The  ctce^  qncucyOt  tail  of  a  speech,  consists 
of  the  last  words,  which  are  the  token  for  an  entrance  or  answer. 
To  come  on  the  cue^  therefore,  is  to  come. at  the  proper  time. 

'  /  taw  rood  strawberries  — ]  The  reason  why  the  Bishop  was 
despatched  on  this  errand,  is  not  clearer  in  Holinshed,  fVom 
whom  Shakspeare  adopted  the  circunistancesy  than  hi  this  scene* 
wliert  it  ir  introduced. 
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Buck.  Withdraw  yourself  awhile,  Fll  go  with  yod. 
[^Exeunt  Gloster,  and  Buckingham. 
Stan.  We   have    liot  yet   set  down  this  day  of 
triumph. 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden ; 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided, 
A&  else  I  would  be,  were  the  day  prolonged. 

Re-enter  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Ely.  Where  is  my  lord  protector  ?  I  have  sent 
For  these  strawberries. 
'  Hast.  His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  thii 
morning ; 
There's  some  conceit  or  other^  likes  him  well. 
When  he  doth  bid  good-morrow  with  such  spirit. 
I  -think,  there's  ne'er  a  man  in  Christendom, 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love^  or  hate,  than  he ; 
For  by  his  face  straii;ht  shall  you  know  his  heart. 

Stan.  What  of  his  heait  perceive  you  in  his  face, 
By  any  likelihood  he  show'd  to-day  ? 

Hast.  Marrv,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is  of-* 
fended  ; 
For,  were  he,  he  had  shown  it  in  his  looks. 

Re-enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Glo.  I  pray  you  all,   tell  me  what  they  deserve, 
Tliat  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft;  and  that  have  prevajl'd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms? 

Hast.  The  tcMider  love  I  bear  your  grace,  my  lord, 
Makes  me  most  forward  m  this  noble  presence 
To  doom  the  oft'enders :  Whosoe'er  they  be, 
I  say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 

Glo.  Then  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  their  evil^ 

*  There's  some  conceit  or  other  —3  '•  ^*  pheasant  idea  or  Jancy.i 
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Look  how  I  am  bewitch'd  ;  behold  mine  arm 
Is,  hke  a  blasted  sapling,  wither'd  up : 
And  this  is  Edward's  wife,  that  monstrous  witch. 
Consorted  with  that  harlot,  strumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 

Hast.  If  they  have  done   this  deed,    my  noble 
lord, 

Glo.  If!  thou  protector  of  this  damned  strumpet, 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifs  ? — Thou  art  a  traitor  : —  , 
Off  with  his  head  : — now,  by  saint  Paul  I  swear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  sec  the  same. — 
Lovel,  and  Catesby,  look,  that  it  be  done ; 
The  rest,  that  love  me,  rise,  and  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Council^  xviili  Gloster  and  Buck- 
ingham. 

Hast.  Woe,  woe,  for  England !  not  a  whit  for  me ; 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this  : 
Stanley  did  dream,  the  boar  did  rase  his  helm ; 
But  I  disdained  it,  and  did  scorn  to  fly. 
Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horse  did  stumble/ 
And  startled,  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loath  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 
O,  now  I  want  the  priest  that  spake  to  me : 
I  now  repent  I  told  the  pursuivant, 
As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies, 
To-day  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butcher'd. 
And  1  myself  secure  in  grace  and  favour. 
O,  Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  heavy  curse 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings'  wretched  head. 

Cate.  Despatch,  my  lord,  the  duke  would  be  at 
dinner ; 
Make  a  short  shrift,  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 

Hast.  O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men, 

^  Three  times  t<y-day  my  foot^cloth  horse  did  stumble.]  To 
stumble  was  anciently  esteemed  a  bad  omen.  The  housings  of  a 
hone,  and  sometimes  a  horse  himself,  were  anciently  denominat- 
ed VLjoot-cloih. 
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Which  wc  more  hunt  for  thaa  the  grace  of  God ! 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  &ir  ^ooksi 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast ; 
Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

Lov.  Come,  come,  despatch ;  *tis  bootlcfs  tot  ex- 
claim. 

Hast.  O,  bloody  Richard ! — miserable  England! 
I  prophesy  the  fearfuFst  time  to  thee. 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon. — 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block,  bear  him  my  head ; 
They  smile  at  me,  who  shortly  shall  be  dead. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  V. 

The  same.     The  Toxver  fValls. 

Enter  Gi.ost£E  and  Buckingham,  in  rusty  artmrnXt 

marvellous  ill-favoured. 

Glo.  Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake,  andchangie 
tliy  colour  ? 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word,— 
And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again. 
As  if  thou  wert  distraught,  and  mad  with  terror  ? 

Buck.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Intending  deep  suspicion  :^  ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices. 
At  any  time  to  grace  my  stratagems. 
But  what,  is  Catcsby  gone  ? 

Glo.  He  is ;  and,  sec,  he  brings  the  mayor  a)oDg. 

^  Intending  deep  suspicion c'^  i.  e.  pretending. 
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Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Catesbv. 

ick.  Let   me  alone  to  entertain  hiwi* — Lord 

mayor, 

I9.  Look  to  the  draw-bridge  there, 

ick.  Ilark,  hark !  a  drum, 

'o.  Catesby,  o'er^ook  the  walls, 

ick^  Lord  mayor,  the  reason  we  have  sent  for 

you, 

to.  Look  back,  defend  thee,  here  arc  enemies. 
ick.  God  and  our  innocence  defend  and  guard  ua! 

r  LoYEL  and  Ratcliff,  with  Hastings's  Head^ 

to.  Be  patient,  they  are  friends;  Ratcliif,  and 

Lovel. 
ro.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 
dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 
to.  So  dear  I  lov'd  the  man,  that  I  must  weep, 
k  him  for  the  plainest  harm  less' t  creature, 

breath'd  upon  the  earth  a  Christian ; 
e  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 
history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts : 
Qooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue, 
,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, — 
an,  his  conversation*  with  Shore's  wife, — 
iv'd  from  all  attainder  of  suspect. 
ick.  Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert'st  sheltered 
traitor 

ever  liv'd. — Look  you,  my  lord  mayor. 
Id  you  imagine,  or  almost  believe, 
re't  not,  that  by  great  preservation 
ive  to  tell  it  you,)  the  subtle  traitor 
day  had  plotted,  in  the  council-house, 

— -  his  conversation  — ]    i.  e.  familiar  intercourse-      Thp^ 
i'-^rindmU  conversatioHf  is  yet  in  daily  use. 
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To  murder  me,  and  my  good  lord  of  Gloster  ? 

May.  What !  had  he  90  ? 

Glo.  What!  think  you  we  are  Turks,  or  infidels? 
Or  that  we  would,  against  the  form  of  law^ 
Proceed  thus  rashly  in  the  villain*s  death ; 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case, 
TTie  peace  of  England,  and  our  persons*  safety, 
Enforc'd  us  to  this  execution  ? 

May.  Now,  fair  befal  you!  he  deserv'd  his  death; 
And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  proceeded, 
To  warn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 
1  never  look*d  for  better  at  his  hands. 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  mistress  Shore. 

Buck.  Yet  had  we  not  determinM  he  should  die. 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end  ; 
Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  friends. 
Somewhat  against  our  meaning,  hath  prevented : 
Because,  my  lord,  we  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons ; 
That  you  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who,  haply,  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  death. 

May.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  grace's  word  shall 
ser\'^e, 
As  well  as  I  had  seen,  and  heard  him  speak : 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  both. 
But  ril  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  tliis  case. 

Glo.  And  to  that  end  we  wish'd  your  lordship  here, 
To  avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  world. 

Buck.  But  since  you  came  too  late  of  our  intent^ 
Yet  witness  what  you  hear  we  did  intend  : 
^nd  so,  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  farewell. 

[^E.rit  Lord  Mayor. 

Glo.  Go,  after,  after,  cousin  Buckingham. 
The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  post:-— 
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There,  at  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time^ 

lafer  the  bastardv  of  Edward's  children  : 

Tell  them,  how  £dward  put  to  death  a  citizen, 

Only  for  saying — he  would  make  his  son 

Heir  to  the  crown ;  meaning,  indeed,  his  house. 

Which,  by  tlie  sign  thereof,  was  termed  so. 

Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury. 

And  l>estial  appetite  in  change  of  lust ; 

Which   stretch'd   unto    their  servants,    daughters, 

wives. 
Even  where  his  raging  eye,  or  savage  heart. 
Without  control,  listed  to  make  his  prey. 
Nay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  my  person:— 
Tell  them,  when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  insatiate  Edward,  noble  York, 
My  princely  father  then  had  wars  in  France; 
And,  by  just  computation  of  the  time. 
Found,  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot ; 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments. 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  my  father : 
Yet  touch  this  sparingly,  as  'twere  far  off; 
Because,  my  lord,  you  know,  my  mother  lives. 

Buck.  Doubt  not,  my  lord :  V\\  play  the  orator^ 
As  if  the  golden  fee,  for  which  I  plead. 
Were  for  myself:  and  so,  my  lord,  adieu. 

Gh.  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  tliem  to  Baynard^s 
castle;^ 
Where  you  shall  find  me  well  accompanied. 
With  reverend  fathers,  and  well-learned  bishops. 

Buck.  I  go ;  and,  towards  three  or  four  o'clock. 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords. 

[^Exit  Buckingham. 

*  — —  loBaynard's  castle ;]  It  was  originally  built  by  Baynard, 
•flobSeoian  who. (according  to Stowe's  account)  came  in  with  the 
conqueror.  This  edifice,  which  stood  in  Thames^-street,  has  lung 
been  pulled  down^  tliough  parts  of  its  stiiong  foundation  are  stiO 
'  '^*   at  low  water.    The  site  of  it  is  now  a  timber-yard. 
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Glo.  Go,  Lovel,  with  all  speed  to  Doctor  Sh«w.*^ 
Go  thou  [7b  Cat.]  to  friar  Penker ; — ^bid  them  boft 
Moot  me,  within  tnis  hour,  at  Baynard*s  castle. 

\Exeunt  Lovel  and  CAirartr. 
Now  will  I  in,  to  take  some  privy  order 
To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sight ; 
And  to  give  notice,  that  no  manner  of  person 
HayCj)  any  time^  recourse  unto  the  princes.     [£jiV. 


SCENE  VI. 

A  Street. 

Enter  a  Scrivener. 

Scriv.  Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  kffd 
Hastings ; 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engrossM, 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o*er  in  Paul's. 
And  mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together  >^ 
Eleven  hours  I  have  spent  to  write  it  over. 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me  ; 
The  precedent^  was  full  as  long  a  doing : 
And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv^d. 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free,  at  liberty. 
Here's  a  good  world  the  while !— *Who  is  so  gnMf 

^ to  doctor  ShwKf — ]  Shaw  tnd  Penker  weie  twopepidi^ 

preachers. — ^Instead  of  a  pamphlet  being  published  by  the  Secrelvy 
of  the  TreasuiTy  to  furnish  the  advocates  for  the  aaniiiiistratioBof 
the  day,  with  punisible  topicks  of  argument  on  great  pofiticsl  «m^ 
sures,  (the  e^ablished  mode  of  the  present  time)  fyntmAy  ii  WM 
customary  to  publish  the  court  creed  from  the  pulpit  at  Saint  Fnn 
Cross.  As  Richard  now  employed  Dr.  Shaw  to  support  Msciaim 
to  the  crown,  so^  about  fifteen  years  before,  the  great  Eafl  of 
Warwick  employed  his  chaplain  Dr.  Goddard  to  coPYiPce  the  iieo« 
pie  that  Henry  VI.  ought  to  be  restored)  and  Uwt  EdwnraIV« 
was  an  usurper.    Maloke. 

•  The  precedent — ]  The  original  draft  from  irfaich  the  eu^nm 
inent  was  made. 
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bat  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ? 
Ql  who  90  boldf  but  says — be  sees  it  not  ? 
ad  is  the  world ;  and  all  wilt  come  to  nought, 
i^ben  such  bad  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought.^ 

SCENE  VII. 

The  Mine.     Court  of  Baynard's  Castle. 

Enter  Gloster,  and  Buckingham,  meeting. 

Gto.  How  now,  how  now  ?  what  say  the  citizens  ? 

Buck.  Now  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lewd, 
lie  eitissens  are  mum,  say  not  a  word. 

Glo.  Touched  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  chil- 
dren? 

Buck.  I  did ;  with  his  contract  with  Lady  Lucy, 
md' his  contract  by  deputy^  in  France : 
lie  insatiate  greediness  of  his  desires, 
kttrf  his  enfijfcement  of  the  city  wives ; 
lis  tyranny  for  trifles  ;  his  own  bastardy, — 
i%  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France ; 
Ind  bis  resemblance,  being  not  like  the  duke. 
Vithai^  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, — 
feing  the  right  idea  of  your  father, 
loth  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind : 
iiid  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland, 
.^oor  diicipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace, 
Vnir  bounty,  virtue,  fisiir  humility ; 
iideedj  left  nothing,  fitting  for  your  purpose, 
Fntmich'd,  or  slightly  handled,  m  discoui-se- 
Lnd,  when  my  oratory  grew  to  an  end, 
bade  them,  that  did  love  their  country's  good, 
\fj'^-^od  save  Richardy  England's  Royal  king  ! 

9  ......^  seen  in  thmtghtf']  That  is,  seen  in  silence,  without  no- 

:e-^  detection. 
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Glo.  And  did  they  so  ? 

Buck.  No^  so  God  help  me,  they  spake  not  a  word; 
But,  like  dumb  statuas,  or  breathl^s  stones^ 
StarM  on  each  other,  and  looked  deadly  pale« 
Which  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them  ; 
And  ask*d  the  mayor,  what  meant  this  wilful  silence: 
His  answer  was — the  people  were  not  us'd 
To  be  spoke  to,  but  by  the  recorder. 
Then  he  was  urg'd  to  tell  my  tale  again  ;— 
Thus  saith  the  duke,  thus  hath  the  duke  inferred; 
But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himself. 
When  he  iiad  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own, 
At  lower  end  o'the  hall,  hurfd  up  their  caps, 
And  sonic  ten  voices  cried,  God  save  king  Richard! 
And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few^— 
Thanks,  gentle  citizens,  and  finends,  quoth  I ; 
This  general  applause,  and  cheerful  shout. 
Argues  your  wisdom,  and  your  love  to  Richard: 
And  even  here  brake  off,  and  came  away. 

Glo.  What  tongnelcss  blocks  were  they ;  Woidd 
they  not  speak  ? 
Will  not  the  mayor  then,  and  his  brethren,  come? 
Buck.  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand,  intend  some 
fear ; ' 
Be  not  you  spoke  with,  but  by  mighty  suit : 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord; 
For  on  that  ground  Til  make  a  holy  descant : 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests ; 
Play  the  maid's  ])art,  still  answer  nay,  and  take  it. 
Glo.  I  go ;  And  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them. 
As  I  can  say  nay  to  thee  for  myself. 
No  doubt  we'll  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue.' 

'  —  intend  some  fear  ;]  Perhaps,  pretend  ;  thougb  itdeml 
will  stand  in  the  sense  of  giving  attention.    JoHNSoit. 

•  Js  lean  satf  nay  to  theCy  &c.]  i.  e.  f/'(8ays  RiAmrd) ^ou  tpedt 
for  them  as  piausiblt/  as  I  in  my  otvti person,  or  Jor  n^ 
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Buck.  €ro^  go,  up  to  the  leads ;  the  lord  mayor 
knocks*  j^Esit  Gloster. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens. 

Welcome,  my  lord :  I  dance  attendance  here ; 
I  think,  the  duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal. — 

Enter,  from  the  Castle,  Catesby. 

Now,  Catesby  !  what  says  your  lord  to  my  request  ? 

Cate.  He  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble  lord. 
To  visit  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day : 
He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation  : 
And  in  no  worldly  suit  would  he  be  mov'd. 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 

Buck.  Return,  good  Catesby,  to  the  gracious  duke; 
Tell  him,  myself,  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
In  deep  designs,  in  matter  of  great  moment. 
No  less  importing  than  our  general  good, 
Are  come  to  have  some  conference  with  his  grace. 

Cate*  I'll  signify  so  much  unto  him  straight. 

lExit. 

Buck.  Ah,  ha,  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an  Ed- 
ward! 
He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed,' 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation  ; 
Not  dallyinff  with  a  brace,  of  courtezans, 
But  meditatmg  with  two  deep  divines ; 
Not  sleeping,  to  engross*  his  idle  body. 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul : 
Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  on  hindself  the  sovereignty  thereof: 


I,  Mhall  seem  to  deny  your  tuit,  there  is  no  doubt  but  t»e  skM 
Mng  ail  to  a  happy  issue. 
>  ■■       liay-^eo J  i.  e.  a  couch,  or  sofa. 
4  ^...^  fo  engrw^  To  fatten,  to  pamper. 
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But,  sui'e,  I  fear,  wc  shall  ne'er  win  him  to  it. 
May.  Marry,  God  defend,  his  grace  should  sty 

us  nay  !* 
Buck.  I  fear,  he  will :  Here  Csitesb;^  (x>m^  j^h;-^ 

Re-enter  Catesby. 

Now,  Catesby,  what  says  his  grace  ? 

Cate.  He  wonders  to  what  end  you  Iwrve  assembled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him. 
His  grace  not  being  warn'd  thereof  before. 
He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck.  Sorry  I  am,  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me,  that  I  mean  no  good  to  him : 
By  heaven,  we  come  to  him  in  perfect  love ; 
And  so  once  more  return  and  tell  his  grace. 

lExit  Catesby. 
When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thencC ; 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Enter  Gloster,  in  a  Gallery  above,  between  Txcd 

Bishops.     Catesby  returns* 

May.  Sec,  where  his  grace   stands  'tween  two 
clergymen ! 

Buck.  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  christian  prinoef 
To  stay  liim  from  the  fall  of  vanity : 
And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand  ; 
True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man. — 
Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince. 
Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requests  ; 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion,  and  right  christian  zeal. 

^  —  God  defend^  his  frrace  should  say  us  nay  /]  This  piottf 
and  courtly  mayor  was  Edmund  Shaw,  brother  to  Dr.  Shaw, 
whom  Ricnurd  had  employed  to  prove  his  title  to  the  crowD,  from 
the  pulpit  at  Saiut  Paul's  Cross. 
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Glo.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology ; 
1  rather  do  beseech  you  pardon  me, 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God, 
N^lect  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleasure  ? 

Buck.  Even  that,  I  hope,  which  pleaseth  God 
above, 
Ajid  all  good  men  of  this  ungovem*d  isle. 

Glo.  I  do  suspect,  I  have  done  some  offence, 
rhat  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eye ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance* 

Buck.  You  have,  my  lord ;  Would  it  might  pleasa 
your  grace, 
Dn  our  entreaties  to  amend  your  fault  I 

Glo.  Else  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Christian  land  ? 

Buck.  Know^  then,  it  is  your  fault,  that  you  re^ 
sign 
rhe  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical, 
rhe  scepter'd  office  of  your  ancestors, 
If  our  state  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth, 
rhe  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house. 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemish'd  stock : 
iVhilst,  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts. 
Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good,) 
rhe  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs ; 
Her  face  defac'd  with  scars  of  infamy, 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants, 
KxiA  almost  shoulder'd  in  the  swallowing  gulf  ^ 
3f  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion. 
fVhich  to  recure,^  we  heartly  solicit 
four  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
Ind  kingly  government  of  this^  your  land : 
STot  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 
)r  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain : 

*  And  almost  shoulder'd  In  the  stoallorving  gtdpk  — ]  ShouUtr^d 
i»  the  iaae  meaning  aR  rwUhf  thrust  into. 
'  Which  to  rccure,J  To  rcQure  Is  to  recover. 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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But  as  successively,  from  blood  to  blood. 
Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 
For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens. 
Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends. 
And  by  their  vehement  instigation. 
In  this  just  suit  come  I  to  move  your  grace. 
Glo.  I  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  silence. 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof. 
Best  fitteth  my  degree,  or  your  condition : 
If,  not  to  answer, — you  might  haply  think. 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty. 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me ; 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours. 
So  season  d  with  your  faithful  love  to  me. 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  check'd  my  friends. 
Therefore, — to  speak,  and  to  avoid  tlie  first ; 
And  then,  in  speaking,  not  to  incur  the  last,—- 
Definitively  thus  I  answer  you. 
Your  love  deserves  my  thanks  ;  but  my  des^ 
Unmeritable,  shuns  your  high  request. 
First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away, 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown. 
As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  biilh ; 
Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit. 
So  mighty,  and  so  many,  my  defects. 
That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness,*^ 
Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea, — 
Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid. 
And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smothered. 
But,  God  be  thank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me ; 
(And  much  I  need  to  help  you,®  if  need  were ;) 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit. 
Which,  mellow'd  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 

8  And  much  I  need  to  helpyotiy']  And  I  tioantmuck  of  thedriHl 
requisite  to  give  you  help,  if  hcJp  were  needed. 
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well  become  the  seat  of  majesty, 

make,  no  doubt,  ug  happy  by  his.  reign. 

ira  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me^ 

right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars,^^ 

2h,  God  defend,  that  I  should  wring  from  him ! 

ick.  My  lord,  this  argues  conscience  in  your 

grace; 
the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial^^ 
ircumstanoes  well  considered. 
say,  that  Edward  is  3rour  brother^s  son ; 
y  we  too,  but  not  by  £dward*s  wife : 
irst  he  was  contract  to  lady  Lucy, 

mother  lives  a  witness  to  his  vow  ;    ' 
afterwards  by  substitute  betrothed 
lona,  sister  to  the  king  of  France. 
e  both  put  by,  a  poor  petitioner^ 
re*craz*d  mother  to  a  many  sons, 
auty-waning  and  distressed  widow, 
I  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days, 
e  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye, 
c*d  the  pitdi  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
ase  declension  and  loath*d  bigamy ;  ^ 
ler,  in  his  unlawful  bed,  he  got 

Edward,  whom  our  manners  call— the  prince. 
s  bitterly  could  I  expostulate, 
tiiat,  for  reverence  to  some  alive, 
«  a  paring  limit  to  my  tongue. 
1,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  self 

proffer  d  benefit  of  dignity  : 
>t  to  bless  us  and  the  land  withal, 
to  draw  forth  your  noble  ancestry 

—  are  nice  and  trivial^"]  Nice  is  ffenerally  iised  by  Shak- 
^.im  the  sense  of  minute,  trifling,  ot  petty  import. 

—  /ooM'if  bigamy,]  Bigamy^  by  a  canon  of  the  council 
onSy  A.D.  1274»  (adopted  in  England  by  a  statute  in  4  EAw. 
as  made  unlaMHTul  and  infamous.  It  differed  from  poli/gami/, 
wins  two  wives  at  once :  as  it  consisted  in  either  marrying 
irgms  sutDcetsiTdy,  or  once  marrjring  a  widow. 

Ql2 
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From  the  corruption  of  abusing  time. 
Unto  a  lineal  true-derived  course. 

May.  Do,  good  my  lord ;  your  citizens  entreat yovr 

Buck.  Refiise  not,  mighty  lord,  this  profier'd  love. 

Cate.  O,  make  them  joyful,  grant  their  lawful  siut 

Glo.  Alas,  why  would  you  heap  those  cares  on  mei 
I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty : — 
I  do  beseech  you  take  it  not  amiss  ; 
I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  yield  to  you. 

Buck.  If  you  refuse  it, — as  in  love  and  zeal. 
Loath  to  depose  the  child,  your  brodier^s  son  ; 
As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart. 
And  gentle,  kind,  eifeminate  remorse,* 
Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred. 
And  equally,  indeed,  to  all  estates, — 
Yet  know,  wheV  you  accept  our  suit  or  no. 
Your  brother  s  son  shall  never  reign  our  king ; 
But  we  will  plant  some  other  in  your  thirone^ 
To  the  disgrace  and  downfal  of  your  house. 
And,  in  this  resolution,  here  we  leave  you ; — 
Come,  citizens,  we  will  entreat  no  more. 

[^E^ceunt  Buckingham  and  Citizens. 

Cate.  Call  them  again,  sweet  prince,  accept  their 
suit ; 
If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it. 

Glo.  Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  cares  ? 
Well,  call  them  again  ;  I  am  not  made  of  stone. 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties, 

[Krit  Catesbt* 
Albeit  against  my  conscience  and  my  soul.— • 

Re-enter  Buckingham,  and  the  Rest. 

Cousin  of  Buckingham, — and  sage,  grave  men,— 
Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back. 
To  bear  her  burden,  whe'r  I  will,  or  no, 

!  nrr'  ^jBPsminaU  remorse,]  i.  e.  pity* 
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[  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load : 
But  if  black  scandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproach^ 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
y^our  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
Prom  all  the  impui*e  blots  and  stains  thereof; 
For  God  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  see. 
How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 

May.  God  bless  your  grace  1  we  see  it,  and  will 
say  it. 

Glo.  In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth. 

Buck.  Then  I  salute  you  with  this  royal  title,— 
Long  live  king  Richard,  England's  worthy  king  I 

jilL  Amen. 

Buck.  To-morrow  may  it  please  you  to  be  crown'd? 

Glo.  Even  when  you  please,  since  you  will  have 
it  so. 

Buck.  To-morrow  then  we  will  attend  your  grace ; 
And  so,  most  joyfully,  we  take  our  leave. 

Glo.  Come,  let  us  to  our  holy  work  again  : — 

ITo  the  Bishops. 
Farewell,  good  cousin; — farewell,  gentle  friends. 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.     Before  the  Tower. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of 
York,  and  Marquis  of  Dorset  ;  on  the  other, 
Anne,  Duchess  of  Gloster,  leading  Lady  Mar- 
garet Plantagenet,  Clarence's  young  Daugh- 
ter. 

Duch.  Who  meets  us  here  ? — my  niAje  Planta- 
genet 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloster? 
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Now,  for  my  life,  she*s  wand'ring  to  the  Tower,  ' 
On  pure  heart's  love,  to  greet  the  tender  prince.-* 
Daughter,  well  met. 

jlnne.  God  give  your  graces  both 

A  happy  and  a  joyful  time  of  day ! 

Q.  Eliz.  As  much  to  you,  good  sister !  Whitber 
away? 
'    Anne.  No  further  than  die  Tower;    and^  as  I 

guess, 

Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves. 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes,  there. 

Q.  Eliz.  Kind  sister,  thanks ;  we'll  enter  tU  to- 
gether : 

t 

Enter  Brakenbury.  ^>. 

And,  in  good  time,  here  the  lieutenant  comes*-«i^ 
Master  lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave. 
How  doth  the  prince,  and  my  young  son  of  York? 

Brak.  Right  well,  dear  madam :  By  your  patience, 
1  may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  them ; 
The  king  hath  strictly  charg'd  the  contrary, 

Q.  Eliz.  The  king !  who's  that  ? 

Brak.  I  mean,  the  lord  protector. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  Lord  protect  him  from  that  kingly 
title ! 
Hath  he  set  bounds  betwen  their  love,  and  me  ? 
I  am  their  mother,  who  shall  bar  me  frooi  them  ? 

Duch.  I  am  their  father's  mother,  I  will  see  them* 

Anne.  Their  aunt  I  am  in    law,    in   love  ther 
mother : 
Then  bring  me  to  their  sights ;  I'll  bear  thy  blame. 
And  take  thy  office  from  thee,  on  thy  peril. 

Brak.  No,  madam,  no,  I  may  not  leave  it  so ; 
I  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

[^Exit  Brak&nbuhy* 
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Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  Let  me  but  meet  you>  ladies^  one  hoar 
hence^ 
And  rU  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother^ 
And  reverend  looker-on  of  two  fair  queens. — 
CkMne,  madam^  you  must  straight  to  Westminster, 

[To  the  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard's  royal  queen. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder ! 
That  my  pent  heatt  may  have  some  scope  to  beat. 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news. 

Anne.  Despiteful  tidings !  O  unpleasing  news ! 

Dor.  Be  of  good  cheer: — Mother,    how  feres 
your  grace  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  O  Dorset,  speak  not  to  me,  get  thee  gone. 
Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heels ; 
Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  children : 
If  thou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas. 
And  live  with  Richmond,  from  the  reach  of  hell. 
Go,  hie  thee,  hie  thee,  from  this  slaugliter-house. 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead ; 
And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curse^-^ 
Nor  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  counted  queen. 

Stan.  Full  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel,  ma** 
dam : — 
Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours ; 
You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way  : 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

Duck.  O  ill-dispersing  wind  of  misery  !— 
O  my  accursed  womb,  the  bed  of  death ; 
A  cockatrice  hast  thou  hatch'd  to  the  world. 
Whose  una  voided  eye  is  murderous  ! 

Stan.  Come,  madam,  come;  I  in  all  haste  was  sent« 

Anne.  And  I  with  all  unwillingness  will  go.^-* 
O,  would  to  God,  that  the  inclusive  vei'ge 
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Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow, 
Were  red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain  !* 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom  ; 
And  die,  ere  men  can  say — God  save  the  queen ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Go,  go,  poor  soul,  I  envy  not  thy  glory; 
To  feed  my  humour,  wish  thyself  no  harm. 

Anne.  No !  why  ? — When  he,  that  is  my  husband 
now. 
Came  to  me,  as  I  followed  Henry's  corse ; 
When  scarce  the  blood  was  well  wash'd  from  his 

hands, 
Which  issu'd  from  my  other  angel  husband. 
And  that  dead  saint  which  then  I  weeping  follow'd; 
O,  when,  I  say,  I  look'd  on  Richard's  face, 
ITiis  was  my  wish, — Be  thotij  quoth  I,  accursdy 
For  making  me,  so  young,  so  old  a  widozv  ! 
j4nd,  when  thou  wed^st,  let  sorrow  haunt  thy  bed; 
And  be  thy  wife  (ij  cn^y  be  so  mad) 
More  miserable  by  the  life  of  thee, 
Than  thou  hast  made  me  by  my  dear  lord's  death! 
Lo,  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curse  again. 
Even  in  so  short  a  space,  my  woman's  heart 
Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words. 
And  prov'd  the  subject  of  mine  own  soul's  curse : 
Which  ever  since  hath  held  mine  eyes  from  rest; 
For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 
Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep. 
But  with  his  timorous  dreams'*  was  still  awak'd. 
Besides,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Warwick ; 
And  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  be  rid  of  me. 

Q.  EUz,  Poor  heart,  adieu ;  I  pity  thy  complaining. 

5  Were  red-hot  steely  to  sear  me  to  the  brain  /]  She  seems  to  al- 
lude to  the  ancient  mode  of  punishing  a  regicide,  or  any  other 
egregious  crimin.il,  viz.  by  placing  a  crown  of  iron,  heated  red* 
bot,  upon  his  head. 

**  But  mth  his  timorova  dreams  — ]  'Tis  recorded  by  Polydore 
Virgil,  that  Richard  was  frequently  disturbed  by  terrible  dreams: 
|his  is  therefore  no  fiction.    JoiiNiiON. 
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Anne.  No  more  than  with  my  soul  I  mourn  for 

yours. 
Dor.  Farewell,  thou  woful  welcomer  of  glory ! 
Anne.  Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak'st  thy  leave  of  it! 
Duch.  Go  thou  to  Richmond,  and  good  fortune 
guide  thee ! —  [To  Dorset. 

jO  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend  thee! — 

[To  Anne. 
xo  thou  to  sanctuary,  and  good  thoughts  possess 
thee  !  [To  Q.  Elizabeth. 

to  my  grave,  where  peace  and  rest  lie  with  me  ! 
Sighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 
bid  each  hour  s  joy  wreck'd  witli  a  week  of  teen.* 
Q.  Eliz.  Stay  yet ;  look  back,  with  me,  unto  the 
Tower.-— 
Pity,  you  ancient  stones^  those  tender  babes, 
IVhom  envy  hath  immur'd  within  your  walls! 
[lough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones ! 
Hudc  ragged  nurse!  old  sullen  play-fellow 
Por^nder  princes,  use  my  babies  well ! 
$0  foolish  sorrow  bids  your  stones  farewell. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish  of  Trumpets.  Richard,  as  King  upon 
his  Throne;  Buckingham,  Catesby,  a  Page, 
and  Others. 

K.  Rich.  Stand  all  apart. — Cousin  of  Bucking- 
ham,  

Puck.  My  gracious  sovereign. 

'  And  each  honr's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen.]    Teen  is 
jMvrow. 
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K.  Rich.  Give  me  thy  hand.    Thus  high^  by  thy 
advice. 
And  thy  assistance,  is  king  Richard  seated :— «% 
But  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day  % 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 

Buck.  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  them  last! 
K.  Rich.  Ah,  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the 
touch  ,^ 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold,  indeed  :— 
Young  Edward  lives ; — ^Think  now  what  I  would 
speak. 
Buck.  Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say,  I  would  be 

king. 
Buck.  Why,  so  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned  liege. 
K.  Rich.  Ha !  am  I  king  ?  'Tis  so  :  but  Edwm 

lives. 
Buck.  True,  noble  prince. 
K.  Rich.  O  bitter  consequence^ 

That  Edward  still  should  live, — ^true,  noble  prin<5c  W 
Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  diill : — ■ 
Shall  I  be  plain  ?  I  wish  the  bastards  dead ; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  perform'd. 
What  say'st  thou  now  ?  speak  suddenly,  be  brief. 
Buck.  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 
K.  Rich.  Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness 
freezes : 
Say,  have  1  thy  consent,  that  they  shall  die  ? 
Buck.  Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause^ 
dear  lord. 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this  : 
I  will  resolve  your  grace  immediately. 

[^Exit  Buckingham. 

6 wotc  do  I  play  the  touch,]    To  play  the  touch  is  <o  r^ 

present  the  touchstone. 
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Gate.  The  l^ing  is  angry  ?  see,  he  gnaws  his  lip/ 

.'  K.  Rich.  I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools^ 

[Descends  from  his  Throne. 
And  unrespective  boys  r  none  are  for  me. 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes  ;-^ 
lligh*reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect.—* 

Boy, 

.  Page.  My  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Know'st  thou  not  any,  whom  corrupt- 
ing gold 
Would  tempt  unto  a  close  exploit^  of  death  ? 
Page.  I  know  a  discontented  gentleman. 
Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  mind : 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing. 
K.  Rich.  What  is  his  name? 
Page,  His  name,  my  lord,  is— Tyrrel. 

K.  Rich.  I  partly  know  the  man ;  Go,  call  him 
hither,  boy. —  [Exit  Page. 

The  deep-revolving  witty'  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels :    - 
Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untir'd. 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ? — well,  be  it  so.— 

Etiter  Stanley. 

How  now,  lord  Stanley  r  whafs  the  news  ? 

Stan.  Know,  my  loving  lord, 

"^  '  9eey  hfgnaxvs  his  lip,']  Several  of  our  ancient  historians 
observe,  that  this  was  an  accustomed  actign  of  Richard,  whether 
he  was  pensive  or  angry. 

•  Ana  unrespective  boi/s  ;]  Unrespective  is  inattentive  to  con- 
sequences, inconsiderate. 

*  —  dose  exploit  — ]  Is  secret  act. 

'  — •  tot^y — ]  In  this  place  signifies  jWicun^  or  cunning.  A 
mt  was  not  at  this  time  employed  to  signify  a  man  ofjuncy^  bul 
was  used  for  wisdom  or  judgment. 

9 
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The  marquis  Dorset,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 

To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 

K.  Rich.  Come  hither^  Catesby:  rumour  it  abroad, 
That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  very  grievous  sick ; 
I  will  take  order  for  her  keepmg  close.* 
Inquire  me  out  some  mean-born  gentleman. 
Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence'  daughter:— 
The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I  fear  not  him. — 
Look,  how  thou  dream'st ! — I  say  again,  give  out, 
That  Anne  my  queen  is  sick,  ana  like  to  die : 
About  it ;  for  it  stands  me  much  upon,' 
To  stop  all  hopes,  whose  growth  may  damage  me.— 

yExit  Catesby. 
I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter. 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass  :— 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her  ! 
Uncertain  way  of  gain !  But  I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin. 
Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye.— • 

Re-aiter  Page,  with  Tyrrel, 

Is  thy  name — Tyrrcl  ? 

Tyr*  James  Tyrrcl,  and  your  most  obedient  sub- 
ject. 
K.  Rich.  Art  thou,  indeed  ? 
Tyr.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

A.  Rich.  Dar  St  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend  of 

mine? 
Tyr.  Please  you ;  but  I  had  rather  kill  two  enemies. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  then  thou  hast  it ;  two  deep  ene- 
mies, 
Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers, 

•  /  tcill  take  order /or  her  keeping  chse,"]  i.  e.  I  will  take  mea- 
sures that  shall  oblige  her  to  keep  close. 

* it  stands  me  much  upony2  i.  ©•  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  my  desigiM!. 


lO 
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Kre  tfacy  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon  :^ 
lyrrel,  I  mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower. 

Tyr.  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  them, 
And  soon  Til  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  sing'st  sweet  musick.  Hark^  come 
hither,  Tyrrel ; 
GSo,  by  this  token  : — Rise,  and  lend  thine  car : 

{JVhispers". 
There  is  no  more  but  so : — Say,  it  is  done. 
And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thee  for  it. 

Tyr.  I  will  despatch  it  straight.  [Exit^ 

Re-enter  Buckingham. 

Suck.  My  lord,  I  have  considered  in  my  mind 
Hie  late  demand  that  you  did  sound  me  in. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  let  that  rest.     Dorset  is  fled  to 
Richmond. 

JBuck.  I  hear  the  news,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Stanley,  he  is  your  wife*s  son  : — Well, 
look  to  it. 

Buck.  My  lord,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due  by  pro- 
mise, 
For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  is  pawned ; 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables. 
Which  you  have  promised  I  shall  possess. 

K.  Rich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife ;  if  she  convey 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  it. 

Buck.  What  says  your  highness  to  my  just  re- 
quest ? 

K.  Rich.  I  do  remember  me, — Henry  the  sixth 
Did  prophesy,  that  Richmond  should  be  king. 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy. 
A  king ! — perhaps 

Buck.  My  lord,- 

^  —  deal  upon  .*]  i.  e.  act  upon.    We  sl^uld  now  aay-^eal 
taiih  i  but  the  other  was  the  phraseology  of  our  author's  time. 
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K.  Rick*  How  chance,  the  prophet  could  not  ai 
that  time. 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by,  that  I  should  kill  him  ? 

Buck.  My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earldoro,^^ 
'.    K.  Rich.  Richmond! — When  last  I  was  at  Exeter, 
The  mayor  in  courtesy  show'd  me  the  castle. 
And  caird  it — Rouge*mont:  atwhich  name  I  started^ 
Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once, 
I  should  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Richmond. 

Buck.  My  lord,  ■     ■ 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  whaf  s  o'clock  ? 

Buck.  I  am  thus  bold 

To  put  your  grace  in  mind  of  what  you  promised  me? 

K.  Rich.  Well,  but  what  is't  o'clock  ? 

Buck.  Upon  the  strokt 

Often. 
^    K.  Rich.  Well,  let  it  strike.* 

Buck.  Why,  let  it  strike  ? 

K.  Rich.  Because  that,  like  a  Jack,^  thou  keep'st 
the  stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 

Buck.  Why,  then  resolve  me  whe'r  you  will,  or  no. 

K.  Rich.  Tliou  troublest  me;  I  am  not  in  the  vein. 

[Exeunt  King  Richard  and  Trom* 

Buck.  And  is  it  thus  ?  repays  he  my  deep  service 
With  such  contempt  ?  made  I  him  king  for  this  2 
O,  let  me  think  on  Hastings  ;  and  be  gone 
To  Brecknock,^  while  my  fearful  head  is  on.  [Exit. 


^  WeU^  let  it  strike.']  This  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial 
sentence. 

^  Because  that^  like  a  Jack^ — ]  An  imsffe,  like  those  at  St. 
Dunstan's  church  in  Fleet  Street^  and  at  the  market  houses  at 
several  towns  in  this  kingdom,  was  usually  called  a  Jack  of  the 
clock-house. 

7  To  Brecknockyl^  To  the  Castle  of  Brecknock  in  Wales^  wbeie 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  estate  laj. 
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SCENE  IIL 

The  same. 

Enter  Tyrrel. 

Tyr.  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done ; 
rhe  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
Fhat  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
[>ighton,  and  Fon*est,  whom  I  did  suborn 
Fo  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery, 
AJbeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs. 
Melting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
^ept  like  two  children,  in  their  death*s  sad  story. 
0  thus,  quoth  Dighton,  lay  the  gentle  babesy — 
ThuSj  thuSj  quoth  Forrest,  girdling  one  another 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms  : 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 
JVhich^  in  their  summer  beauty,  kissd  each  other. 
A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay  : 
Which  once,  quoth  Forrest,  almost  changed  my  mind; 
Buty  Oy  the  devil — ^there  the  villain  stopped ; 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on, — we  smothered 
The  most  j^eplefiished  sweet  work  of  nature. 
That,  from  the  prime  creationy  eer  she  franid.- — 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse. 
They  could  not  speak  ;  and  so  I  left  them  both. 
To  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 

Enter  King  Richard. 

And  here  he  comes  : — All  health,  my  sovereign  lord ! 

JT.  Rich.  Kind  Tyrrel !  am  I  happy  in  thy  news  ? 

Tyr.  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 
Begc^  ycmr  happiness,  be  happy  then. 
For  it  is  done. 
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A'.  Rich.  But  didst  thou  see  them  dead? 

Tyr.  I  did,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  And  buried,  gentle  Tjnrel? 

Tyr.  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried  than; 
But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 

K.  Rich.  Come  to  me,Tyrrel,  soon,  at  after  supper, 
When  thou  shalt  tell  the  process  of  their  death. 
Mean  time,  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good^ 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire. 
Farewell,  till  then. 

Tyr.  I  humbly  take  my  leaive.  [Exit 

K.  Rich.  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  penn*d  up 
close ; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  I  matchM  in  marriage; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  the  world  good  night 
Now,  tor  I  know  the  Bretagnc  Richmond*  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother  »  daughter. 
And,  by  that  knot,  looks  proudly  on  the  crown^ 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 


Enter  Catesbv. 


Cale.  My  lord,- 


A'.  Rich,  (iood  news  or  bad,  that  thou  com'st  ia 

so  bluntly  ? 
Cate.  Bad    news,  my  lord:  Morton   is   fled  to 
Richmond ; 
And  Buckinj^ham,  back'd  with  the  hardy  Welshmen, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  encreaseth. 

K.  Rich.  Ely  with  Richmond  troubles  me  moire 
near. 
Than  Buckingham  and  his  rash-levied  strength. 

8  — —  the  Bretagne  Richmond  — 1      He  thus  deBominatei 
Richmond,  because  aflcr  the  battle  of  Tewksbury  he  bad  talen 
refuge  in  the  court  of  Francis  II.  Duke  of  Bretagne,  wbere  bj 
the  procurement  of  King  Edward  IV\  he  wat  kept  a  IftDg  tints, 
in  a  kind  of  honourable  custody. 
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>Hne, — I  have  learned,  that  fearful  commenting 

[s  leaden  servitor^  to  dull  delay ; 

Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail*pacM  beggary : 

Chen  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 

fove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king ! 

3o,  muster  men :  My  counsel  is  my  shield  ; 

iVe  must  be  brief,  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

SCENE  IV. 

TTie  same.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret. 

Q.  Mar.  So,  now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow, 
A.nd  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 
Here  in  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurk'd^ 
Fo  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies. 
k  dire  induction'  am  I  witness  to, 
And  will  to  France ;  hoping,  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. 
Withdraw  thee,  wretched   Margaret!    who  com^ 
here? 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Duchess  of  York. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  my  ^wor  princes !    ah,  my  tender 
babes ! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air. 
And  be  not  fix*d  in  doom  perpetual. 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings^ 

•        'Jearfid  commentinfr 
It  leaden  servitor  — "]  Timorous  thought  and  cautious  disqui* 
rition  are  the  dull  attendants  cm  delay. 

'  '    ri»  '  dire  induction  — ]      Induction  is  preface,  introducdeiiit 
tnt  part*    It  is  to  used  by  Sackvillc  in  our  author*!  time/ 

VOL.  VI.  R 
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And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation ! 

Q.  Afar.  Hover  about  her;  say^  that  rishtfor  right' 
Hath  dimm'd  your  infant  morn  to  agea  night. 

Duck.  So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  my  vdoei 
That  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  still  and  mute,— 
Edward  Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet, 
Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dying  debt. 

Q.  Eliz.  Wilt  thou,  O  God,  fly  from  such  gentle 
lambs. 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 
When  didst  thou  sleep,'  when  such  a  deed  was  done? 
Q.  Mar.  When  holy  Harry  died,  and  my  sweet  son. 
Duch.    Dead  life,  bhnd  sights  poor  mortal-living 
ghost. 
Woe's   scene,  world's   shame,   grave's   due   by  life 

usurp'd, 
Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days. 
Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth, 

[Sitting  down. 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood! 
Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  that  thou  would'st  as  soon  a£R>rd  a 
grave. 
As  thou  canst  yield  a  melancholy  seat ; 
Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here ! 
Ah,  who  hath  any  cause  to  mourn,  but  we  ? 

[Sitting  down  by  her. 
Q.  Mar.  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent. 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory,* 

sat/f  that  right  Jbr  right  — ]  Margaret  now  pcfluips 


means  to  say,  The  right  of  me,  an  injured  mother,  whose 
was  slain  at  Tewksbury,  has  now  operated  as  powerfullj  as  that 
right  which  the  death  of  Rutland  eave  you  to  oirinc  justice,  and 
has  destroyed  your  children  in  their  turn. 

^  JFhen  didst  thou  sleep^  &C.2  That  is.  When,  before  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  didst  thou  ever  sleep  during  the  conuniision  of 
such  an  action  ? 

^■'    ■  ^gm'ory,]  Tor  seniority/.    Johnson. 
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And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 
If  sorrow  can  admit  society, 

[Sitting  down  with  them. 
Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine  :— • 
I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him ; 
I  had  a  husb&nd  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him  : 
Thou  hadst  an  £dward^  till  a  Richard  kilFd  him ; 
Thou  hadst  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  kilFd  him. 

Duch.  I  had  a  Richard  too,and  thou  didst  kill  him ; 
I  had  a  Rutland  too,  thou  holp'st  to  kill  him* 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  hadst  a  Clarence  too,  and  Richard 
kiird  him. 
Prom  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death : 
That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes. 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood , 
That  foul  defecer  of  God's  handy-work ; 
That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth. 
That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  souls. 
Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  us  to  our  graves.-— 
O  upright,  just,  and  true^disposing  God, 
How  do  I  thank  thee,  that  this  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body. 
And  makes  her  pew-fellow*  with  others'  moan  ! 

Duch.  O,  Harry's  wife,  triumph  not  in  my  woes; 
God  witness  with  me,  I  have  wept  for  thine. 

Q.  Afar.  Bear  with  me ;  I  am  nungry  for  revenge 
And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it. 
Thy  Edward  he  is  dead,  that  kill'd  my  Edward ; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  auit  my  Edward  ; 
Young  York  he  is  but  boot,®  because  both  they 
Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss* 
Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead^  that  stabb'd  my  Edward  $ 


A^  pew-fellow  -*]  Pew^feUovo  seems  to  be  corapanioiu 
^  Young  York  he  is  but  boot,]    Boot  is  that  whicb  is  thrown  Ia 
to  meod  a  purchase. 

E2 
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And  the  beholders  of  this  tragick  plajTy 

The  adulterate  Hastings,  Riverdy  Vaughani  Gnj, 

Untimely  smothered  in  their  dusky  graves. 

Richard  yet  Uves,  hell's  black  inteUigeHcer  ; 

Only  reserv'd  their  factor,  to  buy  souls. 

And  send  them  thither :  But  at  hand,  at  hand, 

Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpiticd  end  : 

Eartli  gapes,  hell  burns,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray, 

To  have  him  suddenly  convey 'd  from  hence  :— 

Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray, 

That  I  may  live  to  say.  The  dog  is  dead ! 

Q.  Eliz.  O,  thou  didst  prophecy,  the  time  would 
come. 
That  I  should  v^'ish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  bunch*back*d  toad. 

Q.  Mar.  I  call'd  thee  then,  vain  flourish  of  my 
fortune ; 
I  caird  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  painted  queen ; 
The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was. 
The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant,^ 
One  heav'd  a  high,  to  be  hurl'd  down  below : 
A  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  fair  babes ; 
A  dream  of  what  thou  wast ;  a  garish  flag. 
To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot  ;* 
A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble ;  ? 

A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene. 
Where  is  thy  husband  now  ?  where  be  thy  brothers  ? 

^  The  flattering  index  of  a  (//rf/z/Zpageant,]  Pageants  fcttdmA 
i^hows,  and  the  poet  meant  to  allude  to  one  of  these,  the  index  of 
which  promised  a  happier  conclusion.  The  pageants  then  displayed 
on  publick  occasions  were  generally  preced^  by  a  brief  aocotint 
of  the  order  in  which  the  characters  were  to  walk.  These  indexes 
w^re  distributed  among  the  spectators,  that  they  might  understand 
the  meaning  of  such  altegorical  stuff  as  was  usually  exhibited.  Tlie 
index  of  every  book  was  anciently  placed  before  the  beginniiig  of  it* 

• a  garish  fiag^ 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot ;]  Alluding  to  the  dan- 
^rous  situi^ion  of  those  persons  to  whose  care  the  standfljnds  of 
armies  were  entrusted.    Steeveks. 
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Where  be  thy  two  sons  ?  wh^^rein  dost  thou  joy  } 
Who  sues^  and  kneels^  and  says — God  save  the 

queen  ? 
Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatterM  thee  ? 
Where    be    the    thronging    troops    that    followed 

thee? 
Decline  all  this^^  and  see  what  now  thou  art« 
For  happy  wife^  a  most  distressed  widow ; 
For  joyful  mother^  one  that  wails  the  name ; 
For  one  being  sued  to^  one  that  humbly  sues  s 
For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown'd  with  care  : 
For  one  that  scom'd  at  me,  npw  scom'd  of  me; 
For  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one ; 
For  one  commanding  all,  obey'd  of  none. 
Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheel  about. 
And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time ; 
Having  no  more  but  diought  of  what  thou  wertj 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 
Thou  didst  usurp  my  place,  And  dost  thou  not 
Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow  ? 
Now  thy  proud  neck  bears  half  my  burdened  yoke ; 
From  which  even  here  I  slip  my  wearied  headi^ 
And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  thee. 
Farewell,    York's  wife,— ^nd  queen  of  sad   mis- 

.j^-        chance,— 
These  English  woes  shall  make  me  smile  in  France. 

Q.  EUz.  O  thou  well  skiird  in  curses,  stay  a  while. 
And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies. 

Q.  Mar.  Forbear  to  sleep  the  night,  and  fast  the 
day; 
Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe ; 
Thine  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  than  they  were, 
And  he,  that  slew  them,  fouler  than  he  is  : 
Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad-^causer  worise ; 
Revidving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 

9  Dedine  all  lUr,]   i«  e*  run  through  all  this  from  first  lo  last 
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d.  Eliz.  My  words  are  duU^  O,  quicken  them 
with  thine ! 

Qy  Mar.  Thy  woes  will  make  them  sharp,  apd 
pierce  like  mine.     [Exit  Q.  MargaUT. 

Duch.  Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  Windy  attorneys  to  their  cheat  woes^i 
Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys. 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! 
Let  thenfi  have  scope :  though  what  they  do  impart 
Help  nothing  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart. 

Duch.  If  so,  then  be  not  tongue-ty'd  :  go  with  me, 
And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let's  smother 
My  damned  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sons  smothei'd^ 

[Drum,  within. 
I  hear  his  drum, — be  copious  in  exclaims. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  Train^  marching. 

K.  Rich.  Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition) 
Duch.  O,  she,  that  might  have  intercepted  thee^i 
By  strapghng  thee  in  her  accursed  womb. 
From  all  the  slaughters,  wretch,  that  thou  hast  done. 
Q.  Eliz.  Hid*st  thou  that  forehead  with  a  goldea 
cro^vn, 
Where  should  be  branded,  if  that  right  were  rki^ 
The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  ow*d  that  cro^J" 
And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  sons^  and  brothers  ? 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-slave,  where  are  my  children  ?  * 
Da  ph.  Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  where  is  thy  bn>* 
ther  Clarence  ? 
And  little  Ned  Plants^genet,  his  son  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  Where  is  the  gentle  Rivers,  VaughaDj 

Grey  r 
Duch.  Where  is  kind  Hastin&^s  ? 
K.  Rich.  A  fiourishi  trumpets  Irr^trike  alarum^ 
drums! 

that  ow*dihat  crcmif']    L  e.  that  posBtsitl  it 
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Let  tiot  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  LfOrd*s  anointed :  Strike^  I  say. — 

{^Flourish*  Alarums. 
Either  be  patient^  and  entreat  me  fair. 
Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 

Duch.  Art  thou  my  son  ? 

K*  Rich.  Ay ;   I  thank   God,   my  father,   and 
yourself. 

Duch.  Hien  patiently  hear  my  impatience. 

K*  Rich.  Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condi- 
tion,* 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 

Duoh.  O,  let  me  speak. 

K.  Rich.  Do,  then ;  but  Fll  not  hear. 

Duch.  I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. 

K.  Rich.  AiiA  brief,  good  mother;  for  I  am  in  haste. 

Duch.  Art  thou  so  hasty?  I  have  staid  for  thee, 
God  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agony. 

K.  Rich.  And  came  I  not  at  last  to  comfort  you  ?. 

Duch.  No,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  know'st  it  well, 
Thou  cam*st  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell. 
A  grieyous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me  ; 
Tetchy*  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy ; 
Th]|flpool-days,  frightful,  desperate,  \yild,  ^nd  fu- 
rious ; 
Thy  pripne  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous. 
Thy  age  confirm'd,  proud,  subtle,^  sly,  and  bloody. 
More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred : 
What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name. 
That  ever  graced  me*  in  thy  company  ? 

*  .  a  touch  of  your  condition,]  A  tifnce  or  jx^rticU  of  your 
temper  or  ditpotiiion, 

I  Tetchy  — ]  Is  touchyi  peevish,  fretftil,  ill-tempered. 

*  That  ever  grac'd  me  — J  To  ffrace  seems  here  to  mean  the 
Mme  as  to  bUss^  to  make  happy.  So,  gracious  is  kind,  and  graces 
•le&vours.    Johnson. 
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K.  Rich.  'Faith^  none,  but  Humphrey  Hour/ that 
caird  your  grace 
To  breakfast  once,  forth  of  my  company. 
If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  sight. 
Let  me  march  on,  and  not  offend  you,  madam. — 
Strike  up  the  drum. 

Duch.  I  pr'ytliee,  hear  me  speak. 

K.  Rich.  You  speak  too  bitterly, 

Duch.  Hear  me  a  wordi 

For  I  shall  never  speak  to  thee  again. 

K.  Rich.  So. 

Z)w67i.  Either  thou  wilt  die,  by  God's  justordinance, 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror ; 
Or  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish. 
And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again. 
Tlierefore,  take  with  thee  my  most  heavy  curse ; 
Which,  in  the  day  of  battle,  tire  thee  more^ 
Than  all  the  c6mplete  armour  that  thou  wear'st! 
My  prayers  on  the  adverse  party  fight ; 
And  there  the  little  souls  of  Edward's  children 
Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies, 
And  promise  them  success  and  victory. 
Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end ; 
Shame  serves  thy  life,  and  doth  thy  death  attend. 

lE^it. 

Q.  Eliz.  Though  far  more  cause,  yet  much  less 

spirit  to  curse 

Abides  in  me  ;  I  say  amen  to  her.  [Going. 

K.  Rich.  Stay,  madam,^  I  must  speak  a  word  with 

you. 


Humphrey  Hour^  I  believe  nothing  more  than  a  quibUe 
was  meant.  In  our  poet's  twentieth  Sonnet  we  find  a  similar  ooii* 
ceit;  a  quibble  between  hues  (colours)  and  Hughes^  (formeilj 
gpelt  Hewes)  the  person  addressed.    Ma  lone. 

^  Shame  serves  thy  life^  To  serve  is  to  accompany^  tervanls 
being  near  the  persons  of  their  roasters. 

''  Stayy  madamy']  On  this  dialogue  'tis  not  necessary  to  bestow 
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Q.  EUzi  I  have  no  more  sons  of  the  royal  bloody 
For  thee  to  murder :  for  my  daughters,  Richard,—* 
They  shall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens ; 
And  therefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 

K.  Rich.  You  have  a  daughter  call'd— Elizabeth^. 
Virtuous  and  fair,  royal  and  gracious. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  must  slie  die  for  this  ?  O,  let  her  live. 
And  ril  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty ; 
Slander  myself,  as  false  to  Edward's  bed ; 
Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy : 
So  she  may  live  unscarr'd  of  bleeding  slaughter, 
I  will  confess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 
K.  Rich.  Wrong  not  her  birth,  she  is  of  royal 

blood. 
Q.  Eliz.  To  save  her  life,  I'll  say — she  is  not  so, 
K.  Rich.  Her  life  is  safest  only  in  her  birth. 
Q.  Eliz.  And  only  in  that  safety  died  her  brothers. 
'  K.  Rich.   Lo,  at  their  births  good   stars   were 
opposite. 
Q.  Eliz.  No,  to  their  lives  bad  friends  were  con- 
trary. 
J^.  Rich.  AH  unavoided^  is  the  doom  of  destiny. 
Q.  Eliz.  True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny : 
My  babes  were  destin'd  to  a  fairer  death. 
If  gniK  had  bless'd  thee  with  a  fairer  life. 
JC*  Kich.  You  speak,  as  if  tliat  I  had  slain  my 
cousins. 


Qach  eritidsiiit  part  of  it  is  ridiculous,  and  the  whole  improba- 
ble.   Johnson. 

I  cannot  apee  with  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion.  I  sec  nothine  ridicu- 
lous in  any  part  of  this  dialogue  ;  and  with  respect  to  probability, 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  Richard,  who  by  his  art  and  wheedling 
tongue  had  prevailed  on  Lady  Anne  to  marry  him  in  her  heart's 
extremest  grief,  should  hope  to  persuade  an  ambitious,  and,  as  he 
tiMMKbt  her,  a  wicked  woman,  to  consent  to  his  marriage  with 
her  daughter,  which  would  make  her  a  queen,  and  aggrandize 
herfunuy.    M.  Mason. 

*  All  unavoided,  ^c]  i.  e.  unavoidable. 
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Q.  Eliz.  Cousins^  indeed ;    and  by  their  uodl 
cazcn'd 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whose  hands  soever  lanc'd  their  tender  hearts. 
Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction : 
No  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt^ 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  stone-hard  heart. 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
But  that  still  use^  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tano^ 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boysi 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchored  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  I  in  such  a  desperate  bay  of  death. 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft. 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom. 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  so  thrive  I  in  my  enterprixe^ 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars. 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours. 
Than  ever  you  op  yours  by  me  were  harm'd ! 
Q.  Eliz.  What  good  is  covered  with  the  &ce  <rf 
heaven. 
To  be  discover'd,  th?it  can  do  me  good  ? 

K*  Rich.  The  advancement  of  your  children,  gentit 

lady. 
Q.  Eliz.  Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose  their 

heads  ? 
K.  Rich.  No,  to  the  dignity  and  height  of  f<»tUD^ 
The  high  imperial  type'  of  this  earth's  glory. 

Q.  Eliz.  Flatter  my  sorrows  with  report  of  it; 
Tell  me,  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  hoapur,| 
Canst  thou  demise*  to  any  child  of  mine  ? 

K.  Rich,  Even  all  I  have ;  ay,  and  myself  imd  ali| 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine ; 

9 'Still  use  — 1  i.  e.  constant  use. 

■  The  high  imperial  type  — ]  Type  is  exhibition,  show^  diqptaj^ 
or  perhaps  emblem. 

^  Canst  thou  demise  — ^]  To  demise  is  to  grant^  from  dewnittrt^ 
to  devolve  ai  rfght  from  one  to  another. 
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in  ilie  Lethe  of  thy  angiy  soul 

Ml  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  those  wrongs^ 

lich,  thou  supposest,  I  have  done  to  thee, 

2.  £liz.  Be  brief^  lest  that  the  process  of  thy 

kindness 
it  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness"  dat^. 
fif.  Rick.  Hien  know,  that^  from  my  soulj  I  love 

thy  daughter. 

2.  Eliz.  My  daughter  s  mother  thinks  it  with  {ler 

soul. 
K.  Bich.  What  do  you  think  ? 

3.  Eliz.  That  thou  dost  love  my  daughter,  from 

thy  soul : 
from  thy  soul's  love,  didst  thou  love  her  brothers  j 
d,  from  my  heart's  love,  I  do  thank  thee  for  it. 
K.  Rich.  Be  not  so  hasty  to  confound  my  moaning; 
lean,  that  with  my  soul  I  love  tliy  daughter, 
d  do  intend  to  make  her  queen  of  England. 
2«  Eliz.  Well  then,  who  dost  thou  mean  shall  bo 

her  king  ? 
f.  Rich.  Even  he,  that  makes  her  queen ;  Who 

else  should  be  ? 

1.  Eliz.  What,  thou  ? 

ST.  Rich.  Even  so :  What  think  you 

of  it,  madam  ? 
J.  Eliz.  How  canst  thou  woo  her  ? 
r.  Rich.  That  I  would  learn  of  you^ 

one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humour. 
2*  EUz.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 
r.  Rich.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart, 

2.  EUz.  Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  slew  her 

brothers, 
lair  of  bleeding  hearts ;  thereon  engrave, 
nrard,  and  York  ;  then,  haply,  will  she  weep : 
!iefore  present  to  her,- — as  sometime  Margaret 
l.to  thy  father,  steep'd  in  Rutland's  blood,— « 
Aadkerchief ;  which^  say  to  her^  did  drain 
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The  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brother*8  body^ 

And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  withal. 

If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love. 

Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds ; 

Tell  her^  thou  mad*st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 

Her  uncle  Rivers ;  ay,  and,  for  her  sake, 

Mad*st  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne. 

K.  Rich.  You  mock  me,  madam ;  thisis  not  thewi^ 
To  win  your  daughter. 

Q.  EUz.  There  is  no  other  way  i 

Unless  thou  could*st  put  on  some  other  shape. 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  that  I  did  all  this  for  love  of  her  f 

Q.  EUz.  Nay,  then  indeed,  she  cannot  chooie  hit 
have  thee. 
Having  bought  love  with  such  a  bloody  spoil. 

K.  Rich.   Look,   what  is  done  cannot  be  oow^ 
amended ; 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes. 
Which  after-hours  give  leisure  to  repent. 
If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  sons. 
To  make  amends,  Fll  give  it  to  your  daughter. 
If  I  have  kill'd  the  issue  of  your  womb. 
To  quicken  your  increase,  I  will  beget 
Mine  issue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter. 
A  grandam*s  name  is  little  less  m  love. 
Than  is  the  doating  title  of  a  mother ; 
They  are  as  children,  but  one  step  below. 
Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  blood ; 
Of  all  one  pain, — save  for  a  night  of  groans 
Endur  d  of  her,  for  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow.* 
Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth. 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 
The  loss,  you  have,  is  but — a  son  being  king,  . 
And,  by  that  loss,  your  daughter  is  made  queen. 

.    1 

•bid  like  sorrow.']  Bid  is  in  the  past  tense  ftmi 
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cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would^ 
lierefbre  accept  auch  kindness  as  I  can. 
kmet^  vour  son,  that,  with  a  fearfiil  soul, 
iOida  discontented  stem  in  foreign  soil, 
lis  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home 
!^  hieh  promotions  and  great  dignity : 
lie  king,  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter,— -wife, 
VimHiarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset — brother ; 
kgain  shall  you  be  mother  to  a  king, 
mA  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times 
Igpaif^d  with  double  riches  of  content. 
l^bat!  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see: 
lie  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed, 
hftll  come  again  transformed  to  orient  pearl ; 
Ldvantaging  their  loan,  with  interest 
If  teti«tim^-double  gain  of  happiness. 
So,  then,  my  mother,  to  thy  daughter  go ; 
dice  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  experience ; 
^repare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer*s  tale ; 
^t  in  her  tender  heart  the  aspiring  flame 
tf  golden  80v*reiffnty ;  acquaint  the  princess 
ITidi  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriage  joys : 
knd  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 
lie  petty  rebel,  dull-brain*d  Buckingham, 
lound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 
Lnd  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror  s  bed ; 
[V>  whom  1  will  retail  my  conquest  won,^ 
Lnd  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Caesar*s  Caesar. 
Q.  Etiz.  What  were  I  best  to  say  ?  her  father^s 
brother 
Vbuld  be  her  lord  ?  Or  shall  I  say,  her  uncle  ? 
h,  he  that  slew  her  brothers,  and  her  uncles  ? 
Jdder  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee, 

*  To  tokom  ImU  retail  my  congest  tvon^']  To  retail  is  to  hand 
own  from  one  to  another.  Richard,  in  the  present  instance, 
waifs  to  aqr  b^  will  transmit  the  benefit  of  his  victories  to  Eli- 
ibellL 
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That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love^ 
Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  j^ears  ? 
K.  Rich.  Infer  fair  England's  peacebytbisallianiA 
Q.  Eliz.  Which  she  shall  purchase  with  stiU  last- 
ing war. 
K.  Rich.  Tell  her,  the  king,  that  may  command, 

entreats. 
Q.  EHz.  That  at   her  hands,  which  the   kin|fi 

King  forbids.* 
K.  Rich.  Say,  sheshallbe  a  high  and  mighty  queea. 
Q.  Eliz.  To  wail  the  title,  as  h^r  mother  doth. 
K.  Rich.  Say,  I  will  love  her  everlastingly. 
Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  shall  that  title,  ever,  last? 
K.  Rich.  Sweetly  in  rorce  unto  her  fair  iiie*s  end. 
Q.  Eliz.  Buthowlongfairly  shall  her  sweetiife  last? 
K.  Rich.  As  long  as  heaven,  and  nature,  lengdi- 

ens  it. 
Q.  Eliz.  As  long  as  hell,  and  Richard,  likes  of  it 
K.  Rich.  Say,  I,  her  sovereign,  am  her  subjectlow. 
Q.  Eliz.  But  she,  your  subject,  loaths  such  sov^* 

reignty. 
K.  Rich.  Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 
Q-  Eliz.  An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being  jdainly 

told. 
K.  Rich.  Then,  in  plain  terms  tell  her  my  loving 

talc. 
Q.  Eliz.  Plain,  and  not  honest,  is  too  harsh  a  style.* 
K.  Rich.  Your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  .top 

quick. 
Q.  Eliz.  O,  no,  my  reasons  are  too  deep  and 

dead  ; — 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  tiiieir  graves. 
K.  Rich.  Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam ;  tiuit 

is  past. 


;  ^ lofiich  the  l'ing*s  Kingjbrbids.']  Alluding  to  the  JffMbk 

itoa  in  the  Levitical  law. 
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Q.  Eliz^  Haip  on  it  still  shall  I,  till  heart-strings 
break. 
^     Km  Bicfu  Now,  by  my  George,  my  garter,  and 
my  crown,— . 

Q.  £tiz.   Profan  d,  dishonoured,   and  the   third 
usurpM. 

K.  Rich.  I  swear. 

Q.  Eliz.  By  nothing :  for  this  is  no  oath. 

Thy  George,  profanM,  hath  lost  his  ho]y  honour ; 
Thy  garter,  blemished,  pawn'd  his  knightly  virtue  ; 
Thy  crown,  usurped,  disgrac'd  his  kingly  glory : 
If  aomething^  thou  would'st  swear  to  be  believed, 
Swear  then  by  something  that  thou  hast  not  wrong'd. 

K.  Rich.  Now  by  the  world, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Tis  full  of  thy  foul  wrongs. 

K.  Rich.  My  father  s  death, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Thy  life  hath  that  dishonoured. 

K.  Rich.  Tlien,  by  myself, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Thyself  is  self-mis-us'd. 

.  K.  Rich.  Why  then,  by  God,— • 

Q.  EUz.  God's  wrong  is  most  of  all. 

If  thou  bad'st  fear  d  to  break  an  oath  by  him. 
The  unity,  the  king  thy  brother  made. 
Had  not  been  broken,  nor  my  brother  slain. 
If  thou  had^st  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him, 
^e  imperial  metal,  circling  now  thy  head. 
Had  graced  the  tender  temples  of  my  child ; 
4jDd.POtb,th^  princes  had  been  breathing  here. 
Which  now,  two  tender  bed-fellows  for  dust, 
X^  brokcj^  faith  bath  made  a  prey  for  worms. 
What  canst  thou  swear  by  now  ? 

K.  Rich.  By  the  time  to  come. 

I-  ,ft;EUz.  Thpt  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time  over- 
past; 
For  I  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  past,  wrong*d  by  thee. 
The^Idrenlive,  whose  parents  thou  hast  slaughtered. 
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Ungovern'd  youth,  to  wail  it  in  their  age : 
The  parents  Hve,  whose  children  thou  hast  butcher'd^ 
Old  barren  plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  zge. 
Swear  not  by  time  to  come ;  for  that  thou  hast 
Mis-us*d  ere  used,  by  times  ill-usM  o'er  past. 

K.  Rich.  As  I  intend  to  prosper,  and  repent! 
So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt 
Of  hostile  arms!  myself  myself  confound! 
Heaven,  and  fortune,  bar  me  happy  hours! 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light;  nor,  night,  thy  rest! 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding,  if,  with  pure  heart's  love, 
Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter! 
In  her  consists  my  happiness,  and  thine ; 
Without  her,  follows  to  myself,  and  thee. 
Herself,  the  land,  and  many  a  christian  soul. 
Death,  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay : 
It  cannot  be  avoided,  but  by  this  ; 
It  will  not  be  avoided,  but  by  this. 
Therefore,  dear  mother,  (I  must  call  you  so,) 
Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her. 
Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been ; 
Not  my  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve : 
Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times. 
And  be  not  peevish  found  in  great  designs. 

Q.  Eiiz.  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  forget  myself,  to  be  myself? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  your  self's  remembrance  wrong 
yourself. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  thou  didst  kill  my  children. 

K.  Rich.  But  in  your  daughter's  womb  I  buiy 
them : 
Where,  in  that  nest  of  spicery,  they  shall  breed 
Selves  of  themselves,  to  your  recomfbrture, 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy  wiD? 
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K*  Rich.  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the  deed. 
Q.  Eliz.  I  go. — Write  to  me  very  shortly. 
And  you  shall  understand  from  me  her  mind. 
K.  Rich.  Bear  her  my  true  love's  kiss,  and  so 
farewell. 

^Kissing  her.     Exit  Q.  Elizabeth. 
Relenting  fool,  and  shallow,  changing — woman  !^ 
How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  Ratcliff  ;  Cate.sby  following. 

Rat.  Most  mighty  sovereign,  on  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy ;  to  the  shore 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm*d,  and  unresolv'd  to  beat  them  back : 
*Tis  thought,  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral ; 
And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore. 

K.  Rich.  Some  light-foot  friend  post  to  the  duke^ 
of  Norfolk : — 
Ratcliff,  thyself,— or  Catesby ;  where  is  he  ? 

Cate.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Catesby,  fly  to  the  duke. 

Cate.  I  will,  my  lord,  with  all  convenient  haste. 

K.  Rich.  Ratcliff,  come  hither:  Post  to  Salisbury ; 
When  thou  eom*st  thither, — Dull  unmindful  villain, 

[To  Catesby. 
Why  8tay*8t  thou  here,  and  go'st  not  to  the  duke  ? 

Cate.  First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  highness* 
pleasure. 
What  from  your  grace  I  shall  deliver  to  him* 

•  — —  changing'^foooman  /]  Such  was  the  real  character  of  this 
QnMn  dowaffer,  who  would  have  married  her  daughter  to  King 
Richard,  anddid  all  ia  her  power  to  alienate  the  Marquis  of  Dor- 
fet,  her  soo,  from  the  earl  of  Richmond. 

^  Same  lighi^fooijriendf&c.']  Richard's  precipitation  and  con- 
Samoa  Is  in  this  scene  very  happily  represented  by  inconsistent  or- 
ders, and  sudden  variations  or  opinion.    Johnson* 

VOL.  VI.  S 
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K*  Rich.  Oy  true,  good  CsLtesby ;«— Bid  him  levy 
straight 
The  greatest  strength  »nd  power  he  can  ipake> 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury^ 

Caie.  I  go.  lEjrit, 

Rat.  What,  may  it  jilease  you,  shall  I  do  at  Salis- 
bury? 
K.  Rich .  Why,  what  would^st  thou  4o  there,  befcie 

Igo? 
Jtat.  Ypur  highness  told  nia,  I  should  pds^  before, 

Efiter  Stanley. 

K'Rich.  My  mind  is  cbang'd^-rrStanley,  what 

news  with  you  ? 
Stan.  None  good,  iny  liege,  to  please  you  with 
the  hearing ; 
Nor  none  so  bad,  but  well  may  be  r^ported- 

K.  Rich.  Heyday,  a  riddle !  neither  good  nor  bad ! 
What  need'st  thou  run  so  many  miles  about. 
When  thou  may*st  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way  ? 
Once  more,  what  news  ? 

Stan.  Richmond  is  on  the  sees. 

K.  Rich^  There  let  him  sink,  and  be  .the  seas  ou 
him ! 
Whit3e-liver'd  runagate,  what  doth  he  there  ? 
Stan.  I  know  not,  mighty  sovereign,  but  by  guess. 
fC.  Rich.  Well,  as  you  guess  ? 
Stan.  Stirr'd  up  by  Dorset,    Buckingham,  and 
Morton, 
He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  crown. 
^.  Rich.  Is  the  chair  empty  ?  Is  the  sword  un- 
s^yay'd  ? 
Is  the  king  dead  ?  the  empire  unpossess'd  ? 
What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive,  but  we  ? 
And  who  is  England's  kin^,  but  great  York*s  heir  i 
Then,  tell  me«  what  pns^kes  p^  u{ion  tlie  «eas } 
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Stan.  Unless  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  guesfiiL 

K.  Rick.  Unless  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your  liege. 
You  cannot  guess  wherefore  the  Welshman  comes, 
miou  wilt  revolt,  aad  fly  to  him,  I  fear. 

Stan.  No,  mighty  liege,  therefore  mistrust  nie  not, 

K.  Rich.  Whei-e  is  thy  power  then,  to  beat  him 
back? 
Where  be  thy  tenants,  and  thy  followers  ? 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore, 
Safe-c6nducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships  ? 

Stan.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  are  in  the 

north. 

K.  Rich.  Cold  friends  to  me :  What  do  they  in 
the  north. 
When  they  should  serve  their  sovereign  in  the  west  ? 

Stan.  They  have  not  been  commanded,  mighty 
king: 
Pleaseth  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave, 
ni  muster  up  my  friends ;  and  meet  your  grace. 
Where,  and  what  time,  your  majesty  shall  please. 

K.  Rich*  Ay.  ay,  thou  wouidst  be  gone  to  join 
with  Richmond: 
I  vrill  not  trust  you,  sir. 

Stan.  Most  mighty  sovereign. 

You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubmil ; 
I  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  false* 

K.  Rich.  Well,  go,  muster  men.   But,  hear  you, 
leave  behind 
Your  son,  George  Stanley ;  look  your  heart  be  firm, 
Qr  else  his  head's  assurance  is  but  frail. 

Stan.  So  deal  with  bim,  as  I  prove  true  to  you. 

l^Exit  iSXAKLEY. 

Enter  a  Messenger* 

Mess.  My  eracious  sovereign,  now  in  Devonshire, 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertised, 
i$ir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate, 

s2 
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Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother. 

With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2  Mess.  In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Guildfords  are  in 

arms; 
And  every  hour  more  competitors* 
Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

3  Mess.  My  lord,  the  army  ofgreatBuckingham— - 
K.  Rich.  Out  on  ye,  owls !  nothing  but  songs  of 

death  ?  [i/e  strikes  him* 

There,  take  thou  that,  till  thou  bring  better  news. 

3  Mess.  The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majesty. 
Is, — that,  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters, 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispers'd  and  scattered ; 
And  he  himself  wander  d  away  alone. 
No  man  knows  whither. 

K.  Rich.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy : 

There  is  my  purse,  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 
Ilath  any  well-advised  friend  proclaim'd 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in? 

3  Mess.  Such  proclamation  hath  been  made,  mj 
liege. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

A  Mess.  Sir    Thomas  Lovel,    and  lord  marquis 
Dorset, 
*Tis  said,  my  liege,  in  Yorkshire  are  in  arms. 
But  this  pood  comfort  bring  I  to  your  highness,— 
The  Bi  etagne  navy  is  dispers'd  by  tempest : 
Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a  boat 


more  competitors  — ]  That  is,  more  opponents  to  uSfOr 


rather  associates  with  them. 
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Unto  the  shore^  to  ask  those  on  the  banks^ 
If  they  were  his  assistants^  yea^  or  no  ; 
Who  answered  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham 
Upon  his  party :  he,  mistrusting  them, 
Hois*d  sail,  and  made  his  course  i^in  for  Bretagne. 
K.  Rich.  March  on,  march  on,  since  we  are  up 
in  arms ; 
If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies. 
Yet  to  beat  down  these  rebels  here  at  home. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cate.  My  liege,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken. 
That  is  the  best  news ;  That  the  earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 
Is  colder  news,  but  yet  they  must  be  told.' 

K.  Rich.  Away  towards  Salisbury ;  while  we  rea- 
.  son  here/ 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost : — 
Some  one  take  order,  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury  ;--*the  rest  march  on  with  me. 

lE^eunt. 


SCENE  V. 

A  Room  in  Lord  Stanley's  House. 

Enter  Stanley  and  Sir  Christopher  Urswick.* 

Stan.  Sir  Christopher,  tell  Richmond  this  from 
me: — 

9 they  must  be  told.']    This  was  the  lan^age  of  Shak- 

ipeare's  time,  when  the  word  news  was  oflen  considered  as  pluraL 

*  '  wMU  toe  reason  herCf]  i.  e.  while  we  talk  here. 

*  Sir  Christopher  UrswicL]  The  person,  who  is  called  Sir 
Christopher  here,  and  who  has  been  styled  so  in  the  Dramatis 
Persona  of  all  the  impressions,  was  Christopher  Urswick,  a  ha- 
cbdor  in  diytnity;  ana  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Richmond, 
who  bad  intermarried  with  the  Lord  Stanley.    This  priost,  the 
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That,  in  the  sty  of  this  most  bloody  boar^ 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold; 
If  I  revolt,  off  goes  young  Geovge's  head ; 
The  fear  of  that  withholds  my  present  aid^ 
But,  tell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now  I 

Chris*  At  PembFoke^  or  a^  Harfocd-west,   ia 
Wales. 

Si  an.  What  men  of  name  vesort  to  him  ? 

Chris.  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  sir  William  Stanley ; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  sir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  vaUant  crew  ;• 
And  many  other  of  great  feme  and  worth  :: 
And  towards  London  do  they  bend  their  couvse. 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withaL 

Utan.  Well,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord;,  commend mc^ 
to  him  ; 
Tell  him  the  queen  hath  heartily  consented 
He  shall  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter* 
Tliese  letters  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind* 
Farewell.  [Gives  Papers  to  Sir  Ciuiistophsiu 

[Exeuntr 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     Salisbury.     An  open  Pl&ce. 

Enter  the  Sheriff,  and  Guard,  with  Buckingham,. 

led  to  Execution. 

Buck.  Will  not  king  Richard  let  me  speak  witii* 
him? 

history  tells  us,  frequently  went  backwards  and  foFVirards^  unttis* 

Eetted,  on  messages  betwixt  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  and  her 
usbandy  and  the  young  Earl  of  Richmoody.  whilst  he  was  pre- 
paring to  make  his  descent  on  England.  He  wa9  afterwards  Al*- 
moner  to  King  Henry  VII,  and  retired  to  Haoknej,  whare  he 
diediAl52I. 
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Sher.  No,  my  good  lord :  therefore  be  patient. 

Bticlc  Hastings  and  Edward's  children^  Rivers^ 
Grey, 
lloly  king  Henry,  and  thy  fair  son  Edward, 
Vaughan,  and  all  that  have  miscarried 
By  underhand  corrupted   foul  injustice : 
If  that  your  moody  discontented  souls 
Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour. 
Even  for*  revenge  mock  my  destruction ! — - 
This  is  All-SouTs*  day,  fellows,  is  it  not  ? 

Sher.  It  isj  my  lord* 

Bucki,  Why^   then  All-Souls'  day  is  my  body*d 
dc^omsday^ 
This  is  the  day,  which,  in  king  Edward's  time, 
t  wished  might  fall  on  me,  when  I  was  found 
False  to  his  child]*en,  or  his  wife's  allies : 
This  is  the  day,  wherein  I  wish'd  to  fall 
By  the  false  faith  of  him  whom  most  I  trustcfd : 
Tnis,  this  All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul, 
Is  the  determin'd  respite  of  my  wrongs.^ 
That  high  All-seer  which  I  dallied  with. 
Hath  turned  my  feignq^d  prayer  on  my  head, 
And  giv^ii  in  earnest  what  I  begged  in  jest. 
Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  on  their  masters'  bosoms: 
Thus  Margaret^s  curse  falls  heavy  on  my  neck, — 
IVhen  he,  quoth  she,  shall  split  thy  heart  with  sorrozv, 
Remember  Margaret  was  a  prophetess. — 
Come,  sirs,  convey  me  to  the  block  of  shame ; 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame. 

[^Exeunt  Buckingham,  S^c. 

^  Is  the  determined  respite  of  my  vorongsJ]  Hanmer  has  rightly 
explained  it,  the  time  to  which  tlie  punishment  of  his  wrongs  was 
respited.  Wrongs  in  this  line  means  vorongs  done,  or  injurious 
practicet^ 
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SCENE  II. 

Plain  near  Tamworth. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Richmond,  Ox- 
ford, Sir  James  Blunt,  Sir  Walter  Herbert, 
and  Others,  with  Forces,  marching. 

Richm.   Fellows  in  arms,   and  my  most  lavii^ 
friends, 
Bniis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment ; 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurpmg  boar. 
That  spoird  your  summer  fields,  and  fruitful  vines, 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his 

trough 
In  your  embowell'd  bosoms,  this  foul  swine 
Lies  now*  even  in  the  center  of  this  isle. 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn : 
From  Tamworth  thither,  is  but  one  day's  march. 
In  God's  name,  cheerly  on,  courageous  friends. 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

Oxf.  Every  man  s  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords, 
To  fight  against  that  bloody  homicide. 

Herb.  I  doubt  not,  but  his  friends  will  turn  to  lis. 

Blunt.  He  hath  no  friends,  but  who  are  friends 
for  fear ; 
Which,  in  his  dearest  need,  will  fly  from  him. 

Richm.  Ail  for  our  vantage.     Then,   in  God*s 
name,  march: 

^  Lies  noto  — ]  i.  e.  sojourns. 
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Trae  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow*s  wings. 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 


SCENE  III. 

Bosworth  Field. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  Forces;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Earl  of  SvKnzv,  and  Others. 

K.  Rich.  Here  pitch  our  tents,  even  here  in  Bos- 
worth field.— 
My  lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  so  sad  ? 

Sur.  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my  looks. 

K.  Rich.  My  lord  of  Norfolk, 

Nor.  Here,  most  gracious  liege, 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocks ;  Ha ! 
must  we  not  ? 

Nor.  We  must  both  give  and  take,  my  loving  lord, 

K.  Rich.  Up  with  my  tent :  Here  will  I  lie  to- 
night ; 

[Soldiers  begin  to  set  up  the  King^s  Tent. 
But  where,  to-morrow  f — ^Well,  all's  one  for  that. — - 
Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  the  traitors  ? 

Nor.  Six  or  seven  thousand  is  tlieir  utmost  power. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that  account: 
Besides,  the  king*s  name  is  a  tower  of  strength. 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want. 
Up  with  the  tent. — Come,  noble  gentlemen. 
Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  ground ; — 
Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction  :^ — 
Let*8  want  no  discipline,  make  no  delay  ; 
For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  busy  day.  [Exeunt. 

sound  direction  ;]  True  judgment ;  tried  military  skill* 
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Enter  J  on  the  other  side  of  the  Field,  'RichmqhO^ 
Sir  William  Brandon,  Oxford,  and  other 
Lords*  Some  of  the  Soldiers  pitch  Richmond's 
Tent. 

Itichm.  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set. 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car. 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.— 
Sir  William  Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  standard.-^ 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent  ;— 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle^ 
Limit^  each  leader  to  his  several  charge^ 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  power« 
My  lord  of  Oxford, — you,  sir  William  Brandon,*^ 
And  you,  sir  Walter  Herbert,  stay  with  me : 
The  carl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regiment ;''— • 
Good  captain  Blunt,  bear  my  good  night  to  him^ 
And  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 
Desire  the  earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent : — 
Yet  one  thing  more,  good  captain,  do  for  me ; 
Where  is  lord  Stanley  quartered,  do  you  know  ? 

Blunt*  Unless  I  have  mistaken  his  colours  inucb> 
(Which,  well  I  am  assur'd,  I  have  not  done,) 
His  re^ment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king« 

Richm.  If  without  j^eril  it  be  possible. 
Sweet  Blunt,  make  some  good  means ^  to  speak  with 

him. 
And  give  him  from  mc  this  most  needfu]  note. 

Blunt.  Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  I'll  undertake  it ; 
And  so,  God  give  you  quiet  rest  to-night  I 

Itichm.  Good  nighty  good  captain  fiiunt.   Comei 
gentlemen, 

*  Limit  *— ]  I.  e.  appoint. 

'  ■         keeps  his  regiment  f"]  i.  e-  reifiains  with  it. 

* make  some  good  means — ]  ^*  ^'  adopt  tome  conveaiiiit 

measure. 

12 
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Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow's  business ; 

In  to  my  tent^  uie  air  is  raw  and  cold. 

^  [They  withdraw  into  the  Tent. 

Enter,  to  his  Tent,   King  Richard^  Norfolk^ 

Ratcliff,  and  Catesby* 

K.  Rich.  What  is't  o'clock  ? 
Cate.  It's  supper  time,  my  lord  ; 

It*8  nine  o^clock.^ 

K.  Rich.  I  will  not  sup  to-night. — 

Give  me  some  ink  and  paper. — 
What,  is  my  beaver  easier  than  it  was  ? — 
And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent  ? 

Cate*  It  is,  my  liege ;  and  all  things  are  in  rea- 
diness. 
K.  Rich.  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge ; 
Use  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  sentinels. 
Nor.  I  go,  my  lord. 
K.  Rich.  Stir  with  the  lark  to-morrow,   gentle 

Norfolk. 
Nor.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord.  [EanK 

K.Rich.  Ratclift; 

Rat.  My  lord  > 

K.  Rich.  Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 

To  Stanley's  regiment ;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night.— 
Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine.— Give  me  a  watch : '— ^ 

[7o  Catesby* 

*  li^s  nine  o^ clock."]  I  think,  we  ought  to  read*— nx  instead  of  mW^ 
M  in  the  quarto  edition.  A  supper  at  so  late  an  hour  as  nine  o'clock, 
IB  the  year  1465^  would  have  been  a  prodigy.    Stbe  vsns* 

'  — ~  Give  me  a  watch :]  A  tvatcn  has  many  significations,  but 
I  should  believe  thai  it  me^s  in  this  place  not  a  sentinel,  which: 
woidd  be  regularly  placed  at  the  king's  tent ;  nor  an  instrument 
to  mtaaure  time,  which  was  .not  used  in  that  age;  but  a  watch" 
Krirty  a  candle  to  bum  by  him ;  the  light  that  afterwards  burnt 
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Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow.— 
Look  that  my  staves^  be  sounds  and  not  too  heavy. 
Ratcliff, 

Rat.  My  lord? 

K.Rich.  Saw'st  thou  the  melancholy  lord  Nor- 
thumberland ?  ^ 

Rat.  Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself^ 
Much  about  cock-shut  time,*  from  troop  to  tnx^ 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers. 

K.  Rich.  I  am  satisfied.    Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine: 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit. 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have.^ 
So,  set  it  down. — Is  ink  and  paper  ready  ? 

Rat.  It  is,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Bid  my  guard  watch ;  leave  mc. 

About  the  mid  of  night,  come  to  my  tent. 
And  help  to  arm  me. — Leave  me,  1  say. 

[^Kitig  Richard  retires  into  his  Tent.    Exeunt 
Ratcliff  and  Catesby. 

« 

Richmond's  Tent  opens,  and  discovers  him  and  his 

Officers,  Sgc. 

E?iter  Stanley. 

Stan.  Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm  1 
Richm.  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  canaferd. 

Be  to  thy  person,  noble  father-in-law ! 

Tell  me,  how  fares  our  loving  mother  ? 

Sta?i.  I,  by  attorney,^  bless  thee  from  thy  mo- 
ther. 

Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good  : 

So  much  for  that. — ^The  silent  hours  steal  on, 

*  Look  thai  my  staves — ]  Staves  are  the  wood  of  the  lances; 

^ the  melancholy  lord  Northumberland^^    Richard  csDl 

him  melancholy  J  because  he  did  not  join  heartily  in  his 
*♦  Cock'shut  time^']  i.  e.  twilight. 

bi/  attorney yl  By  deputation. 
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nd  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 
d  brief,  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be, 
^nraare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning ; 
.na  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitrement 
HP  bloody  strokes,  and  mortal-staring  war,^ 
,  as  I  may,  (that  which  I  would,  I  cannot,) 
l^ith  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time,^ 
jid  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms  : 
tut  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward, 
icst,  being  seen,  thy  brother  tender  George 
le  executed  in  his  &ther  s  sight. 
arewell :  The  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 
'uts  oflf  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love, 
ind  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse, 
Hiich  so  long  sunder'd  friends  should  dwell  upon ; 
rod  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love ! 
tnce  more,  adieu : — Be  valiant,  and  speed  well ! 
Richm.  Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  regiment: 
11  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap ; 
•est  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  to-morrow,® 
l^hcn  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory  : 
^nee  more,  good  night,  kind  lords  and  gentlemen. 

[^Ea^eufit  Lords,  <§-c.  with  Stanley. 
i  Thou !  whose  captain  I  account  myself, 
lOok  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye ; 
'ut  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath, 
liat  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
lie  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries  I 
fake  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement, 
Tiat  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory ! 

^  -»—  mofifoZ-starinff  tvar,]  I  suppose,  by  mwial^aring  tkar 
meant— «vor  that  looki  Ug^  or  ttaresJataUy  on  Us  victims. 

Steevevs^ 

^  If  as  I  mat/, 

With  best  advantage  toill  deceive  the  tinier']    I  will  take  the 
est  opportunity  to  elude  the  dangers  of  this  conjuncture, 
t         ,  peise  me  dawn  t<hm<MrraWf2    To  peizcy  i.e.  to  teeigh 
TWMp  from  peseVf  French. 
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To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul. 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyea  ; 
Sleeping,  and  waking,  O,  defend  me  still  1    [Sleepi. 

The  Ghost  of  Prince  Edward,  Son  to  Hsnrt  tkt 
Sixthj  rises  between  the  two  Tents. 

Ghost.  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow  I 

\To  King  Richard. 
Think,  how  thou  stab'dst  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 
At  Tewksbury  ;  Despair  therefore,  and  die  !-^ 
Be  cheerful,  Richmond  ;  for  the  wronged  souls 
Of  butcher  d  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf : 
King  Henry's  issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 

The  Ghost  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  rises. 

Ghost.  When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 

[7b  Kwg  RiCHAtD. 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes : 
Think  on  the  Tower,  and  me;  Despair,  and  die; 
Harry  the  sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die.— • 

Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror ! 

[7b  RiCHMOKD. 

Harry,  that  prophecy'd  thou  should'st  be  king,* 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  thy  sleep ;  Live,  and  floujriA! 

The  Ghost  ^Clarence  rises. 
Ghost.  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow! 

[7b  ifm^  RiCHARIV 

I,  that  was  wash'd  to  death  with  fulsome  wine, 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray 'd  to  death! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 
And  fall  thy  edgelcss  sword  ;*  Despair,  and  die!-— 

•>  Harry^  that  propheci/d  ihou  skould^st  be  kinf^f']  The  pro* 
phecy,  to  which  this  allusioo  is  mixdcy  was  uttered  in  oiie  of  tbt 
parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
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Thou  ofispring  of  the  house  of  (jancaster^ 

[To  Richmond. 
rhc  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee ; 
jkxxl  angeb  gu^r4  thy  battle !  Live,  and  flouri 


rke  Ghosts  of  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan,  rise. 

.  Riv.  I^t  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow, 

[7b  Kiptg  Richard. 
Uvers,  that  died  at  Pomfret !  Despair,  and  die ! 
Grey.  Think  upon  Grey,  and  let  thy  soul  despair ! 

[To  King  Richard. 
Vaugh.  Think  upon  Vaughan ;  and,  with  guilty 
fear. 
Let  fall  thy  lance !  Despair,  ^ud  die  !-^ 

[To  King  Richard. 
All.  Awake !  and  think,  our  wrongs  in  Richard*s 
bosom  [7b  Richmond. 

fVill  conquer  him  ; — awake,  and  win  the  day ! 

The  Ghost  of  Hastings  rises. 

Ghost.  Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake, 

f  7b  King  Richard. 
\nd  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  aays ! 
Fhink  on  lord  Hastings ;  and  despair,  and  die !— p- 
Quiet  untroubled  soul,  awake,  awake ! 

[7b  Richmond. 
^rm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  lair  England's  sake ! 

The  Ghosts  of  the  Two  young  Princes  rise. 

Ghosts.  Dream  on  tliy  cousins  smother  d  in  tlie 
Tower,  ^ 

Let  us  be  lead  within  thy  bosom,  Richard, 
And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  shame,  and  death ! 

'  And  fall  thy  ed^eUsi  suoord ;]  Fallf  in  the  present  instance,  is 
I  verb  active,  signifying  to  drop^  or  let  fall. 
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Thy  nephews*  souls  bid  thee  despair,  and  dii 

Sleep^  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy; 

C^d  aneels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy  I 
^^^L  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  kings  I 
^HPu*d's  unhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish. 

The  Ghost  of  Queen  Anne  rises. 

Ghost.  Richard,  thy  wife,  that  wretched  Anne 
thy  wife. 
That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee. 
Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations : 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword;  Despair,  and  die!— 

Thou,  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep ; 

[7b  RiCHMOKD. 

Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory ; 
Thy  adversary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 

The  Ghost  o/*  Buckingham  rises. 

Ghost.  Tlie  first  was  I,  that  helped  thee  to  the 
crown ;  [7b  King  Richard. 

The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny : 
O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  tliy  guiltiness ! 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death; 
Fainting,  despair ;  despairing,  yield  thy  breath  !— 
I  died  for  hope,^  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid : 

[7b  Richmond* 
But  cheer  tliy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismayed : 
God,  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side ; 
And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride. 

pFAe  Ghosts  vaiiish.     King  Richard  starU 
out  of  his  dream. 

'  /  died  for  hope,]  i.  e.  I  died  for  wishing  well  to  you. 
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^^.iRich,  Give  me  another  horse,^— bind  up  my 
it         wounds, — 

til  mercy^  Jesu  !<— ^ft ;  I  did  but  dream  .-^ 
Iniird  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me !— - 
^Mhts  bum  blue. — It  is  now  dead  midnight, 
pftarfiil  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
|C  do  I  fear  e  myself?  there*s  none  else  by : 
Ijltd  loves  Richard ;  that  is,  I  am  I. 
fere  a  murderer  here  ?  No ; — ^Ycs ;  I  am : 
^^9— What, from  myself?  Great  reason:  Why  ? 
1  revenge.     What  ?  Myself  on  myself? 

r  myself.     Wherefore  ?  for  any  good, 

I  myself  have  done  unto  myself? 
jifl^  iilas,  I  rather  hate  myself, 
jitffiil  deeds  committed  by  myself, 
■m  villain :  Yet  I  lie,  I  am  not. 
ff  of  thyself  speak  well : — Fool,  do  not  flatten 
conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
I  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 
[  eveiy  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
ury,  pegury,  in  the  highest  degree, 
rder^  stem  murder,  in  the  dir  st  degree ; 
■everal  sins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree, 
ong  to  the  bar,  crying  all, — Guilty !  guilty ! 
all  despair. — ^There  is  no  creature  loves  me ; 
ly  if  I  die,  no  soul  will  pity  mc  : — 
1^  wherefore  should  they  ?  since  that  I  myself 
1  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. 
bought,  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murder'd 
16  to  my  tent :  and  every  one  did  threat 
Biorrow*s  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 


Vve  me  anidher  horse, "}  There  is  in  this,  as  in  many  of  our 
MT^  ipeeehefl  of  jpassiony  something  very  trifling,  and  some- 
very  striking.  Richard's  debate,  whether  he  should  quarrel 
himaeU^  it  too  loag  continued,  but  tlie  subsequent  exaggo- 
B  of  his  crimes  is  inily  tragical.    JoHNSoy. 
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Enter  Ratcuff. 

.Rat.  My  lord, 

K.  Rich.  Who's  there  ? 

Rat.  RatclifT,  my  lord ;  *tis  L    The  eariy  village 
cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom ; 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour.  . 

K.  Rich.  O,  RatcliiF,   I  have  dream*d  a  teuSJi 
dream  !— 
What  thinkest  thou,  will  our  friends  prove  all  true) 

Rat.  No  doubt,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Ratcliff,  I  fear,  I  iear^^ 

Rat.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  shadows; 

K.  Rich,  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Xlian  can  the  substance  often  thousand  soldiers, 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmoad. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.     Come,  go  with  me ; 
Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  eaves-dropper. 
To  hear,  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me. 

\Exeunt  King  Richard  and  Ratcuff. 

Richmond  wakes.     Enter  Oxford  and  Others* 

Lords.  Good  morrow,  Richmond. 

Richm.  'Cry  mercy,  lords,  and  watchful  genttemei^ 
Tliat  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 

Lords.  How  have  you  slept,  my  lord  ? 

Richm.  Tlie  sweetest  sleep,   and  fairest-bodtng 
dreams, 
That  ever  enter  d  in  a  drowsy  head, 
Have  I  since  your  departure  had,  njy  loi*ds. 
Methought,  their  souls,  whose  bodies  Richard  miur- 

dcr'd, 
•Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried — On  I  victory  I 
I  promise  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
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[n  the  refneHibraiice  of  so  fair  a  dream. 
How  %  into  the  mpming  i&  it,  lords  ? 

jLards.  Upon  tja^  stroke*  of  fi>ur. 

Bichm.  Why,  th^a  'ibis  tiooe  to  s^ra^  ai^l  giv«e  dji^ 

More  tha|i  I  have  mAj  foving  couatryn^^^ 
n^  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Porbids  to  dwell  on :  Yet  remember  this, — 
Gkxtj  and  our  good  c^use,  fight  upon  our  sid^  ; 
fhe  prayers  oi  holy  saints,  and  wronged  souls. 
Like  high*rear'd  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  faces ; 
Rkdiara  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against. 
Had  rather  have  us  win,  than  him  they  follow. 
Per  what  is  he  they  follow  }  truly,  gentlemen,     . 
IL  bloody  tyrant,  wd  a  hmnicide; 
One  raised  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  established ; 
One  tbi^  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hadi, . 
4nd  slaughter  d  those  that  were  the  means  to  help 

him ; 
A.  base  feul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair,'*  where  he  is  falsely  sot ; 
One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy : 
nieQ,  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
God  will,  in  justice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers ; 
[f  you  do  sweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down, 
You  sleep  in  peaoe,  the  tyrant  being  slain ; 
If  you  do  fight  against  your  coimtry's  foes. 
Your  country's  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire ; 
[f  you  do  fight  in  safi3guai*d  of  your  wives. 
Your  wires  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors ; 
If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  sword. 
Your  children's  children  quit^  it  in  your  age* 
Hien,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  all  these  rights, 
AdvWQ?  your  standards,  dn^w  your  willing  swords  : 
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For  me,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt^ 

Shall  be  this  cold  corpse  on  the  earth's  cold  fiiee  $ 

But  if  I  thrive^  tlie  gam  of  my  attempt 

The  least  of  you  shall  share  nis  part  thereof. 

Sounds  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly  and  eheerfully; 

God,  and  Saint  George  f^  Richmond  and  victory ! 

Re-enter  King  Richard,  Ratcliff^  AttthdtmUf 

and  Forces^ 

K.  Rich.  What  said  Northumberland,  as  toiidh 

ing  Richmond  ? 
Rat.  That  he  was  never  trained  up  in  arms. 
K.  Rich.  He  said  the  truth:  And  wnat  said  Surrqr 

then  ? 
Rat.  He  smiFd  and  said,  the  better  for  our  pnrpote^ 
K.  Rich.  He  was  i'the  right;  and  so,  indeed,  it  is. 

\Clock  strikct* 
Tell  the  clock  thcre.^^Give  me  a  calendar.*^ 
Who  saw  the  sun  torday  ? 

Rat.  Not  I,  my  lord, 

K*  Rich.  Then  he  disdains  tp  shipe;  for,  by  the 
book^ 
He  should  have  brav'd  the  east^  an  hour  ago ; 
A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody ,T-r 
Ratcliff. — 

Rat.  My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich.  The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day  i 

The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  pur  army. 
I  would,  these  dewy  tears  were  from  ,the  ground. 
Not  shine  torday  !  Whv,  what  is  that  to  me, 

-  -  t 

I, 

^  '  the  ransom  of  my  bold  a^empt'^1  Thejine  paid  by  Hie 
m  atonement  for  my  rashness  shall  be  my  dead  corse. 

'  Godf  and  Saint  George  /]  Saint  George  was  the  cominoo  crj 
of  the  English  soldiers  vmen  they  charged  the  enemy. 

<  — -*  bray'd  the  c(fst  — j  i.  e.  made  it  qplepdid. 
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More  than  to*  Richmond  ?  for  the  self-same  heaven^ 
That  frovms  on  me^  looks  sadly  upon  him. 

Enter  Norfoul. 

JVor.  Arm,  arm,  my  lord ;  the  foe  vaunts  in  the 

field. 
K.Bick.  Come,  bustle,  bustle; — Capari^n  my 
horse ; — 
Call  up  lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power : 
J  will  lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain. 
And  thus  my  battle  shall  be  ordered. 
My  forwai^  shall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length. 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot ; 
Our  archers  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst : 
John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Shall  have  the  leading  of  this  foot  and  horse. 
They  thus  directed,  we  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle  ;  whose  puissance  on  either  side 
Sh^l  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefcst  horse. 
This,  and  saint  George  to  boot!^ — ^What  think^st 
thou,  Norfolk  r 
Nor.  A  good  direction,  warlike  sovereign, 
found  I  in  mj^^^  this  morning. 

"^^^  [Giving  a  ScrmcL 

JC>  Rich.  Jocky  of  Norfolk^  be  7wt  too  bold, 

[Reads* 
For  Dickon '  thy  master  is  bought  andsold. 
A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy. 
Go,  gcntlpmen,  every  man  unto 
Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls ; 
Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use, 
Pevis'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe ; 
Pur  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  law* 

*  Thu^  and  SaitU  George  to  hoot  /]   To  hoot  is  to  help. 

'  DickoD  thy  master^  Sfc.']    Dickon  is  the  ancient  fi wm 

IBatioD  of  Richard.    In  the  wotdB'^-bought  and  soldf  there  it 
fooewhat  proverbialf 

JO 
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March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to*t  pell-mell ; 
If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  band  to  heU«< 

What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  have  infer'd  ? 
Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withal ; — 
A  sort  of  vagabonds,^  rascals,  and  run-aways, 
A  scum  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants, 
Whom  their  o'cr-cloy'd  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  ventures  and  assurM  destruction. 
You  sleepuig  safe,  they  bring  you  to  unrest ;  ^ 

You  having  lands,  and  bless'd  with  beauteous  wives, 
They  would  restrain  the  one,  distain  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them,  but  a  paltry  fellow^ 
Long  kept  in  Bretagneat  our  mother's  cost? 
A  milk-sop)  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  ? 
Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again  i 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives ; 
Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit. 
For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hang'd  themselvoi: 
If  we  be  conquer  d,  let  men  conquer  us. 
And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes,  whom  gur  fatfaers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beatej^M>bb'd,  and  thi|iop'4> 
And,  on  record,  left  them  I^BIRrs  of  shame. 
Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands  ?  lie  with  our  wivfs  ? 
Ravish  our  daughters  ? — Hark,  I  hear  their  drum. 

\^Drum  afar  off. 
Fight,  gcntly^enof  England !  fight,  bold  yeomen! 
Draw,  ^^^f^BK/l^  your  arrows  to  the  head ! 
Spur  yoi^^rouonorses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood ; 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves  !*-^ 

*  A  sort  of  vagabonds ^"^  i.  e.  a  company^  ^coUtction. 

•  Amaze  the  welkin  ijcith  your  broken  staves  f]    That  iSf  JlrMi 
*he  Skies  xjoith  the  shivers  of  your  lances*    Joiinsok* 
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Enter  a  Mesxttget. 
What  says  lord  Stanley  ?  will  he  bring  his  power  ? 

JMut.  My  lord,  he  dodi  deity  to  coftie. 

K.  Rich.  Olfinstantly  with  his  son  Geoi^'s  head. 

Nor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  para'd  the  marsh; 
t^et  the  battle  let  George  IStanley  die. 

K.Rich.  A  thousand  hearts  arc  great  within  my 

boSom  i 

Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes  ; 
Our  ancient  word  of  con  ragejg^h^  Oeurgc, 
IfaBpire  us  with  the  !!plocu^^^^^K|{ons  \ 
Upon  them!  Victory  sit^^^^^H^^.jrLC,i'eu»^ 


SCENE  IV. 

^notJier  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum:  Excursions.  E}ilerNoRFOi.K,ahd Forces; 
to  him  Catesby. 
Cate.  Rescue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  rescue,  rescue ' 
"Die  king  enacts  more  fvttnders  than  a  man, 
XMring  M)  opposite  to  every  danger; 
Hia  hoise  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights, 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  deatli : 
Rescue,  &ir  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost ! 

Alarum.    Enter  King  Richard. 
K.  Rich.  A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a 

horse! 
.  Cate.  Withdraw,    my  lord,  I'll  help  you  to   a 

horse. 
K.  Itick.  Slave,  I  have  set  my  hfc  upon  a  cai^ 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die  : 
I  thiidc,  tliere  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field ; 
& 
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Five  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him  : — 
A  horse !  a  horse  1  my  kingdom  for  a  horee ! 

[Exeunt. 

Alarums.     Enter  King  Richard  and  Richmond; 

and  exeunt,    fighting.      Retreat,    and^uridt. 

Then  enter  Richmond,   jStanlbt,    bearing  the 

Crown,  with  divers  other  Lords,  and  Forces. 

Richm.  God,  and  your  arms,  be  pnis'd,  victo- 
rioiu  friends ; 
The  day  is  ours,^^^>loody  dog  is  dead. 

Stan.  Coura^^^^h^ond,  well  hast  thou  ao* 

Lo,  here,  this  l^l^^^Rd  royalty. 
From  the  dead  tiJSp^^w  this  bloody  wretch 
Have  I  pluck'd  off,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal ; 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it. 

Richm.  Great  God  of  heaven,  say,  amen,  to  all!— 
But,  tell  me  first,  is  young  George  Stanley  livii^? 

Stan.  He  is,  ray  lord,  and  safe  in  I^eicester  town ; 
Whither,  if  it  please  you,  wemay  now  withdraw  us. 

Richm.  What  men  of  name  are  slain  on  eidier 
side? 

Stan.  John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  lord  Ferren, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  sir  William  Bnndon. 

Richm.  Inter  their  bodies  as  becomes  their  births' 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled. 
That  in  submission  will  return  to  us ; 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  with  the  red  :— 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction, 
lliat  long  hath  frown'd  upon  their  enmity  !— 
What  traitor  hears  me,  and  says  not, — amen  i   ■ 
Fngland  hath  long  been  mad,  and  scarr'd  herself; 
Hie  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  blood> 
T^e  father  rashly  8laught(»*'d  his  own  son. 
The  son,  compell'd,  Men  butcher  to  the  sire; 
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tihti  divided  York  and  Lancaster, 
n4ed5  |n  their  dire  division. — 
now  let  Richmond  and  Elizdbetfa, 
e  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house, 
God^s  feir  ordinance  conjoin  tocher ! 
d  let  their  heirs,  (God,  if  tl^y  wiU  be  sp,) 
vidi  the  time  to  come  with  smooth->iac  d  peace, 
ith  «niling plenty,  and  fair  prosperous  days  ^ 
!ite  tbe  ei^e*  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord,  "■ 
4t  would  reduce^  these  bloody  days  again, 
id  make  poor  England  weep  iii  streams  of  "blood  1 
I  them  tiot  live  to  tasie  this  lattd!s  %cr6a^e. 
At  would  with  treason  )youi)4  tbis  £Mr  Iqird's  peac^  ^ 
nr  eivil  wounds  are  stopped,  peace  lives  ^tgkm ;  ' 
wt  she  mar  fotiff  live  here",  ttbdsiy— Amen ! 

'      -    v^  ^  .      ^      {-Exeunt'* 

AbBte  the  edge  -««-}  To  abate,  is  tor  bissiv^p^ss^  subdue. , 
■         reduce  — ]  L  e»-i)ring  back  ;  an  obso^t^  sense  of  thtf 

»  This  is  one  of  the 'most  celebrated  of  our  author's  perform-. 
;e8;  yet  I  know  not  whethef  it  halB  tiot -happened  to  him  as  to 
ers,  to  be  praised  most,  Fhcn^rfuse,.isnot  niost  deserved. 
at  this  play  has  scenes  noble  in  themselves,  and  very  well 
itrived  to  strike  in  the  exhibition,  cannot  be  denied.  But  some 
ts  are  trifling,  others  shocking,  and  some  improbable. 

JoHNSOlt) 

[  agree  entirely  with^Dr.  Johnson  in  thinking  tlxat  this  play  from 
first  exhibition  to  the  present  hour  has  been  estimated  greatly 
fond  its  merit.  From  the  many  allusions  to  it  in  bo6ks  of  that 
;,  and  the  great  number  of  editions  it  passed  thjrdtigh,  I  suspect 
ras  more  often  represented  and  more  admired  than  uny  of  out 
thor's  tragedies.  Its  popularity  perhaps  in  soipe  measure  arose 
m  the  detestation  in  which  Richard's  character  was  justly  held, 
ich  must  have  operated  more  strongly  on  those  whose  grandf 
hen  might  have  lived  near  his  time ;  and  from  its  being  pa- 
naized  by  the  Queen  on  the  throne,  who  probably  was  not  a 
le  pleased  at  seeing  King  Henry  VIL  placed  in  the  only  favour- 
le  light,  in  which  he  coiud  have  been  exhibited  on  the  scene. 

Malone. 
I  most  cordially  join  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Malone  in  their 
inkms;  and  yet  perhaps  they  have  overlooked  one  cause  of  th& 
ccess  of  this  tragedy.  The  part  of  Richard  is,  perhaps,  beyond 
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all  others  variegated,  and  conseauently  &TOurabIe  to  a  jtxdicioiii 
performer.  It  comprehends,  indeed,  a  trait  of  almoat  erery  ipe«' 
cies  of  character  on  the  stage.  The  hero,  the  lover,  tbe  flatei' 
man,  the  buffoon,  the  hypocrite,  the  hardened  and  repentinf 
sinner,  &c.  are  to  be  found  within  its  compass.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  discriminating  powers  of  a  Burbage,  a  Garrick, 
and  a  Henderson,  should  at  di£ferent  periods  have  given  it  a  popo- 
lari^  beyond  other  dramas  of  the  same  author. 

Vet  the  favour  with  which  this  trasedy  is  now  received^  moit 
also  in  some  measure  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Gibber's  reformation  of 
it,  which,  generally  considered,  is  judicious :  for  what  modem 
audience  would  patiently  listen  to  the  narrative  of  Clarenos^ 
dream,  his  subsequent  expostulation  with  the  Murderers^  lbs 

S rattle  of  his  children,  the  soliloquy  of  the  Scrivener,  the  tediov 
ialogue  of  the  Citizens,  the  ravines  of  Margaret,  the  gnm 
terms  thrown  out  by  the  Duchess  of  York  on  Ri<£ard,  the  repeit* 
ed  progress  to  execution,  the  superfluous  train  of  spectres,  ind 
other  undramatick  incumbrances,  which  must  have  preveated  tbe 
more  valuable  parts  of  theplay  from  risins  into  their  preieot 
effect  and  consequence  ?— -Toe  expulsion  oTlansuor,  therefore^ 
must  atone  for  such  remaining  want  of  profa«biuty  as  is  ioiept- 
rable  from  an  historical  drama  into  which  the  events  of  fourteen 
years  are  irregularly  compressed.    Steetens. 
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N6  Henry  VIIL]  We  are  unacquainted  with  any  dra- 
piece  on  the  subject  of  Henry  VIII.  that  preceded  this  of 
eare;  and  yet  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  ap- 
le  foUowing  entry :  **  Nathaniel  Butter]  (who  was  one  of 
hor's  printers)  Feb.  12>  1G04*.  That  he  get  good  allowance 
enterlude  of  fCvtg  Henri/  VIIL  before  he  begin  to  print 
.  witli  the  warden's  hand  to  yt,  he  is  to  have  the  same  for 
y/'  Dr.  Fanner,  in  a  note  on  the  epilogue  to  this  play, 
»,  from  Stowe,  that  Robert  Greene  had  written  somewhat 
same  story.     Ste evens. 

histoncftt  drama  comprizes  a  period  of  twelve  years,  com- 

ig  in  Ihe  twelfth  year  of  King  Henry's  reign,  (15f  1,)  and 

with  the  christening  of  Elizabeth  in  153S.     Sbaknpeaie 

riated  from  history  in  placing  the  death  of  Queen  Katha- 

Ibre  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  for  in  fact  Katharine  did  not 

1536. 

y  Henry  VI JL  was  written,  I  believe,  in  1(501. 
Farmer,  in  a  note  on  the  epilogue,  observes,  from  Stowe, 
Robert  Greene  had  written  something  on  this  story;"  hut 
apprehend,  was  not  a  play,  but  some  historical  account  of 
'a  reign,  written  not  by  Robert  Greene,  the  dramadck 
lut  by  some  otlier  person.  In  the  list  of  ^*  authors  out  of 
Stowe's  Annals  were  compiled,"  prefixed  to  the  last  edition 
1  in  his  life-time,  quarto,  1605,  Robert  Greene  is  enume- 
irith  Robert  de  Brun,  Robert  Fabian,  &c,  and  he  is  often 
I  at  an  authority  for  facts  in  the  margin  of  the  histosy  ti 
ign.    Ma  LONE. 
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I  come  no  more  to  make  you  laugh ;  thii^  joaws 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow. 
Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe. 
Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow. 
We  now  present.     Those  that  can  pity,  here      ^ 
May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear  ; 
The  subject  will  deserve  it.     Such,  as  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe. 
May  here  find  truth  too.     Those,  that  come  to  tes 
Only  a  show  or  two,  and  so  agree. 
The  play  may  pass ;  if  they  be  still,  and  willingi 
I'll  undertake,  may  see  away  their  shilling 
Richly  in  two  short  hours.     Only  they. 
That  come  to  hear  a  merry,  bawdy  play, 
A  noise  of  targets ;  or  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow. 
Will  be  deceiv'd  :  for,  gentle  hearers,  know. 
To  rank  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a  show; 
As  fool  and  fight  is,'  beside  forfeiting 
Our  own  brains,  and  the  opinion  that  we  bring, 

'  ■■  ■  '  sueh  a  shoxv 
As  Jbol  and  Ji^ht  w,]  This  is  not  the  only  passage  in  wbft' 
Shalcspeare  has  discovered  his  conviction  of  the  impropriety  ^ 
battles  represented  on  the  stage.  He  knew  that  fire  or  six  W^ 
with  swordsy  gave  a  very  unsatisfactory  idea  of  an  army,  $^ 
therefore,  witliout  much  care  to  excuse  his  former  practice,  ^ 
allows  that  a  theatrical  fight  would  destroy  all  opinion  of  irf^ 
and  leave  him  never  an  understanding  Jriena.  Magnis  in^etms  ^ 
multa  nihilominus  habituris  simplex  convenit  erroris  confemo*  YH 
I  know  not  whether  the  coronation  shown  in  this  play  may  not  b0 
liable  to  all  that  can  be  objected  against  a  battle.    Johnson* 
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(To  make  that  only  trae  we  now  intend^') 
Will  leave  us  never  an  understanding  friend. 
Tlierefore,  for  goodness*  sake,  and^  as  you  are  known 
The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town. 
Be  sad,  as  we  would  make  you :  lliink^  ye  see 
The  very  persons  of  out  noble  story. 
As  they  were  living ;  think,  you  see  them  great, 
Anid  followed  with  the  general  throiig,  and  sweat. 
Of  thousand  friends ;  then,  in  a  moment,  seer 
How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery  f 
And,  if  you  can  be  merry  then.  111  say, 
A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding  day. 

*  (To  make  thai  (ndy  true  ioe  no/to  intendj'}  To  intend,  in  our 
iutlKMr,  has  soinetimes  the  same  meaoing  as  to  pretend^  but  this 
Knt  Is  aomewhat  obaoure. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 


i*lrt*«MMMl^ 
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ff 


King  Henry  tfte  Eighth.  ^^ 

Cardinal  Wolsey.     Cardinal  Campeius. 

Copucms^  Ambassador  J*rom  the  Emperor^  Cbarlest^i 

Cranmcr,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Duke  of  Norfolk.     Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Duke  of  Suffolk.     Earl  of  Surrey*    -  * 

Lofd  Chamberlain.     Lord  Chancellor.  ^ 

Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  . 

Bishop  o/*  Lincoln.  Zorrf  Abergavenny.  Lord^iwi^ 

Sir  Henry  Guildford.  Sir  Thomas  Liovetl. 

Sir  Anthony  Denny.     Sir  Nicholas  Vaux. 

Secretaries  to  Wolsey. 

CromweH,  Servant  to  Wolsey. 

Griffith,  Gentleman-Usher  to  Queen  Katbttrifte* 

Three  other  Gentlemen. 

Doctor  Butts,  Physician  to  the  King. 

Garter,  King  at  Arms. 

Surveyor  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Brandon,  and  a  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Door-keeper  of  the  Council-Chamber.    Porter^  and 

his  ?nan. 
Pa^e  to  Gardiner.     A  Crier. 

Queen  Katharine,  fVife  to  King  Henry,  afterwards 

divorced. 
AnneBuWenJier  MaidofHonouryafterwardsQueen. 
An  old  Lady  J  Friend  to  Anne  Bullen. 
Patience,  Woman  to  Queen  Katharine. 

Several  Lords  and  Ladies  in  the  Dumb  Shows  ;  Wo- 
men attending  upon  the  Queen;  Spirits  which 
appear  to  her ;  Scribes,  Officers,  Guards^  ami 
other  Attt7idants. 

SCENE  J  chiefly  in  London   and  Westminister; 

once  at  Kimbolton. 
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ACT.  I. 


SCENE  I.  London.  An  Ante-chambtr  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  the  Duke  o/*  Norfolk^  at  one  Door;  at  the 
other,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  and  the  Lord 
•  Abergavenny. 

JBuek.  Good  morrow^  and  well  met.     How  have 
you  done, 
Since  last  we  saw  in  France  ? 

Nor.  I  thank  your  grace  t 

Healthful ;  and  ever  since  a  fresh  admirer 
Of  what  I  saw  there. 

Buck.  An  untimely  ague 

Stayed  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber,  when 
Those  suns  of  glory,  those  two  lights  of  men. 
Met  in  the  vale  of  Arde. 

Nor.  'Twixt  Guynes  and  Arde  -J 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  on  horseback ; 
Beheld  them,  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  together  ; 
Which  had  they,  what  four  thron'd  ones  could  have 

weighM 
Such  a  compounded  one  ? 

Buck.  All  the  whole  time 

I  was  my  chamber's  prisoner. 

' Guynes  and  Arde  .•]  Guynes  then  belonged  to  the  Eng- 

Kib)  and  Arde  to  the  French  :  they  are  towns  in  ricardy,  and  the 
vallej  of  Ardren  lay  between  them.  Arde  is  Ardres^  but  both 
lUSi  andlr  flfeliashed  write  it  as  Shakspeare  does, 
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Nor.  Then  you  lost 

Tlie  view  of  earthly  gloly :  Men  might  say- 
Till  this^  time,  pomp  was  single ;  but  now  married 
To  one  above  itself.     Each  following  day 
Became  the  next  day*s  master^  till  the  last 
Made  former  wonders  it's :  To-day,  the  French, 
All  clinquant,^  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  down  the  English  ;  and,  to-morrow,  they 
Made  Britain,  India:  every  man,  that  stood, 
Show*d  like  a  mine.     Their  dwarfish  pages  were 
As  cherubins,  all  gilt :  the  madams  too. 
Not  us*d  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 
The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  very  labour 
Was  to  them  as  a  painting :  Now  this  mask 
Was  cry'd  incomparable  ;  and  the  ensuing  night 
Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar.     The  two  kings. 
Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst. 
As  presence  did  present  them ;  him  in  eye 
Still  him  in  praise  :  and,  being  present  both, 
'Twas  said,  they  saw  but  one ;  and  no  discemer 
Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.*  When  these  suns 
(For  so  they  phrase  them,)  by  their  heralds  chal- 

leng'd 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thought's  compass ;  that  former  fabulous  storVj 
Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit, 
Tliat  Bcvis  was  believ'd.^ 

Buck.  O,  you  go  far. 

Nor.  As  I  belong  to  worship,  and  affect 
In  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  every  thing^ 


*  AH  clinquant,]  All  glittering^  all  shining.  Clarendon  itttt 
this  word  in  his  description  of  the  Spanish  Juego  de  Toros. 

^  Durst  tvag  his  tongue  in  censure.]  Censure  for  detemumitioDt 
of  which  had  the  nohlest  appearance. 

^  That  Bevis  was  heliev'd.l^  The  old  romantick  legend  of  B^ii 
of  Southampton^ 

7 the  tract  ofevert^  things  &c.]    The  course  of  these,  trir 
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Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life. 
Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to.     All  was  royal ; 
To  the  disposing  of  it  nought  rebell'd. 
Order  gave  each  thing  view ;  the  office  did 
Distinctly  his  full  function*" 

Buck.  Who  did  guide> 

I  mean,  who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  sport  together,  as  you  guess? 
•  Nor.  One,  certes,  that  promises  no  element* 
In  such  a  business* 

Buck.    .  I  pray  you,  who,  my  lord  ? 

Nor.  All  this  was  ordered  by  the  good  discretion 
Of  the  right  reverend  cardinal  of  York. 

Buck.  The  devil  speed  him!  noman*spic  isfree'd 
From  his  ambitious  finger.     What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  fierce  vanities  ?  ^  I  wonder, 
That  such  a  keech,*^  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  beneficial  sun. 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Nor,  Surely,  sir. 

There's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends : 
For,  being  not  proppM  by  ancestry,  (whose  grace 

umphs  and  pleasures,  however  well  related,  must  lose  in  the  de- 
scription part  of  that  spirit  and  energy  which  were  expressed  in 
the  real  action. 

• the  office  did 

Distinctli/  his  Jiill Junction.^  The  cbminissibn  for  regulating 
this  festivity  was  well  executed,  and  gave  exactly  to  every  parti- 
lar  person  and  action  the  proper  place.    Johnsox. 

' element  — ]    No  initiation,  no  previous  practices.  Lie- 

merits  are  the  first  principles  of  things,  or  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
The  word  is  here  applied,  not  without  acatachresi^f  to  a  person. 

' fierce  vanitiesfi    Fierce  is  here^  I  think,  used  like  the 

French^er  for  proudy  unless  wc  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  mimi- 
cal ferocity  of  the  combatants  in  the  tilt.    Johnson. 

^  That  such  a  keech  — ]  A  keech  is  a  solid  lump  or  mass.  A 
cake  of  wax  or  tallow  formed  in  a  mould,  is  called  yet  in  some 
places,  a  keech.  There  mayi  perhaps,  be  a  singular  propriety  in 
ihis  term  of  contempt.  Wolsey  was  the  son  of  a  butcher^  and  in 
The  Second  Part  of  King  Henri/  IV.  a  butcher's  wife  is  calkd-^ 
Goody  Keech. 
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Chalks  successors  their  way,)  nor  eaird  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  the  crown  ;  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants,  but,  spider-like. 
Out  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  us  notej 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way ; 
A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  king. 

Abe7\  I  cannot  tell 

What  heaven  hath  given  him,  let  son>e  graver  eye 
Pierce  into  that ;  but  I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him :    Whence  has  he 

that  ? 
If  not  from  hell,  the  devil  is  a  niggard  ; 
Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins 
A  new  hell  in  himself. 

Buck.  Why  the  devil. 

Upon  this  French  going-out,  took  he  upon  him. 
Without  the  privity  o*  the  king,  to  appoint 
WIk)  should  attend  on  him  ?  He  makes  up  the  file' 
Of  all  the  gentry  ;  for  the  most  part  such 
Too,  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon :  and  his  own  letter. 
The  honoumble  board  of  council  out. 
Must  fetch  him  in  he  papers.* 

Aber.  I  do  know 

Kinsmen  of  mine,  three  at  tlic  least,  that  have 
By  this  so  sickcn'd  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly. 

Buck.  O,  many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  them 
For  this  great  journey.     What  did  this  vanity. 
But  minister  communication  of 
A  most  poor  issue  ?^ 

' the  fie  — ]  That  is,  the  list. 

^  Must  fetch  him  in  he  papers.]  He  papers^  a  Terb ;  hui  mrs 
letter,  by  his  o¥m  sinde  authority,  and  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  council,  must  fetch  him  in  whom  he  papers  down* 
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'Kori  Grievingly  I  think, 

rh^  peac^  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
rhe  cost  that  did  conclude  it. 

Buck.  Every  man, 

ifter  the  hideous  storm  that  followed,  was 
\.  thing  inspired  ;  and,  not  consulting,  broke 
[nto  a  general  prophecy, — ^That  this  tempest,  ^ 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
Hie  sudden  breach  on  t. 

Nor.  Which  is  budded  out ; 

Por  France  hatli  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach^ 
3ur  merchants^  goods  at  Bourdeaux. 

Aber.  Is  it  therefore 

rhe  ambassador  is  silencM  ?^ 

Nor.  Marry,  is't. 

Aber.  A  proper  title  of  a  peace  ;^  and  purchased 
kt  a  sujperfluous  rate ! 

Buck.  Why,  all  this  business 

[hir  reverend  cardinal  carried.* 

Nor.  *Like  it  your  grace, 

rhe  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal.     I  advise  you, 
[And  take  it  from  a  heart  that  wishes  towards  you 
Honour  and  plenteous  safety,)  that  you  read 
rhe  cardinaFs  malice  and  his  potency 
Fogether :  to  consider  further,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect,  wants  not 
A  minister  in  his  power :  You  know  his  nature, 

^  What  did  this  vaniti/y 
But  minister 9  &cJ]    What  effect  had.  this  pompous  show,  but 
the  production  of  a  wretched  conclusion.    Johnson. 

^  The  ambassador  is  siJenc'd  ?1  I  understand  this  of  the  French 
ambassador  residing  in  England,  who,  by  being  refused  an  au- 
dience, may  be  said  to  be  silenc*d,    Johnson. 

'  A  proper  title  of  a  peace ;"]  A  fine  name  of  a  peace. 
Ironically.    Johnson. 

s  Our  reverend  cardinal  carried.^  To  carry  a  business  was  at 
this  time  a  current  phrase  for  to  conduct  or  manage  it. 
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That  he's  revengeful ;  and  I  know,  his  sword 
Hath  a  sharp  edge :  it's  long,  and,  it  may  be  said^ 
It  reaches  far ;  and  where  'twill  not  extend. 
Thither  he  darts  it.     Bosom  up  my  counsel^ 
You'll  find  it  wholesome.     Lo,  where  comes  that 

rock, 
That  I  advise  your  shunning. 

Enter  Cardinal  Wolsey,  (the  Purse  borne  before 
him  J  certain  of  the  Guards  aj^d  two  ^Secretaries 
XLHth  Papers,  'fhe  Cardinal  in  his  Passage Jixeth 
his  Eye  o?i  Buckingham,  and  Buckingham  on 
hiiUj  both  full  oj  Disdain. 

Wol.  The  duke  of  Buckingham's  surveyor?  ha? 
Where's  his  examination  ? 

1  Seer.  Here,  so  please  you. 

Woh  Is  he  in  person  ready  ? 

1  Star.  Ay,  please  your  grace^ 

IVoL  Well,    we   shall   then   know   more;    and 
Buckingham 
Shall  lessen  this  big  look. 

\^Exeunt  Wolsey,  and  Train. 

Buck.  This  butclier's  cur^  is  venom-mouth'd,  and  I 
Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him  ;  therefore;,  best 
Not  wake  him  in  his  slumber.     A  beggar's  book 
Out-worths  a  noble's  blood.* 

h^or.  What,  are  you  chaTd  ? 

Ask  God  for  temperance  ;  that's  the  appliance  only. 
Which  your  disease  requires, 

• butcher^ s  cur  — ]  Wolsey  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 

^  butcher. 

*  r — r-  -^  bcggar*s  book 
Ort'xvorths  a  noblc^s  biood*']  That  is,  the  literary  qualificationt 
oT  9  bookish  beggar  are  more  priced  than  the  high  descent  of  he« 
reditary  greatness.  This  is  a  contemptuous  excuunation  very  na* 
tarally  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  tne  ancient,  unlettered,  nuu:- 
tial  nobility,    Johnson. 
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Buck.  I  read  in  his  looks 

Matter  against  me  ;  and  his  eye  reviFd 
Me,  as  his  abject  object :  at  this  instant 
He  bores  me  with  some  trick  :^  He*s  gone  to  the, 

king ; 
ni  follow,  and  out-stare  him. 

Nor.  Stay,  my  lord. 

And  let  your  reason  with  your  choler  question 
What  'tis  you  go  about :  To  climb  steep  hills. 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first :  Anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse ;  who  being  allow'd  his  way. 
Self-mettle  tires  him.     Not  a  man  in  England 
Can  advise  me  like  you  :  be  to  yourself 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

Buck.  I'll  to  the  king : 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honour^  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow's  insolence ;  or  proclaim. 
There's  difference  in  no  persons. 

Nor.  Be  advis'd : 

Reat  not  a  fiirnace  for  vour  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself;  We  may  outrun. 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at. 
And  lose  by  over-running.     Know  you  not. 
The  fire,  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  run  o'er. 
In  seeming  to  augment  it,  wastes  it  ?  Be  advis'd : 
I  say  again,  there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself; 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench. 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion* 

Buck.  Sir, 

I  am  thankful  to  you  :  and  I'll  go  along 
By  your  prescription : — but  this  top-proud  fellow, 

*He  bores  me  tcith  some  trick  .'1  He  stabs  or  wounds  me  by 
■ome  artifice  or  fiction.  - 

5  from  a  mouth  of  honour  ^^']  I  will  crush  this  base-bom 

fbllowy  by  th6  due  influence  of  my  rank,  *or  say  that  aU  distioc* 
tion  of  persons'is  at  an  end.    Johksok. 
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(Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 
From  sincere  motions,)*  by  intelligence^ 
And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  J61y,  when 
We  see  each  grain  of  gravel,  I  do  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 

Nor.  Say  oot^  treasonovi. 

Buck.  To   the   king   1^11  say^t;   and   make  my 
vouch  as  strong 
As  shore  of  rock.     Attend.     This  holy  fox. 
Or  wolf,  or  both,  (for  he  is  equal  ravenous^ 
As  he  is  subtle ;  and  as  prone  to  mischief^ 
As  able  to  perform  it :  his  mind  and  place 
Infecting  one  another,  yea,  reciprocally,) 
Only  to  show  his  pomp  as  well  in  France 
As  here  at  home,  suggests*  the  king  our  master 
To  this  last  costly  treaty,  the  interview. 
That  swallowM  so  much  treasure,  and  lik^  a  glasi 
Did  break  i'  the  rinsing. 

Nor.  *Faith,  and  so  it  did. 

Buck.  Pray,  give  me  favour,  sir.    This  cunning' 
cardinal 
The  articles  o*the  combination  drew. 
As  himself  pleas'd  ;  and  they  were  ratified. 
As  he  cried.  Thus  let  be :  to  as  much  end. 
As  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead :  But  our  count-cardioal 
Has  done  this,  and  'tis  well ;  for  worthy  Wolsey, 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  it.     Now  this  follows, 
(Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy 
To  the  old  dam,  treason,) — Charles  the  emperor, 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen  his  aunt, 
(For  'twas,  indeed,  his  colour ;  but  he  came 
To  whisper  Wolsey,)  here  makes  visitation : 
His  fears  were,  that  the  intei^view,  betwixt 
England  and  France,  might,  through  their  amity. 
Breed  him  some  prejudice ;  for  from  this  leagui: 
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*  — —  suggests  — ^3  Suggests^  for  excite«« 
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PeepM  harms  that  mcnacM  him  :  He  privily 
Deals  with  our  cardinal ;  and,  as  I  trow, — 
Which  I  do  well ;  for,  I  am  sure,  the  emperor 
Paid  ere  he  promised  ;  whereby  his  suit  was  granted. 
Ere  it  was  ask'd ; — but  when  the  way  was  made. 
And  pav'd  with  gold,  the  emperor  thus  desir  d  ;— 
Iliat  he  would  please  to  alter  the  king^s  course, 
A^nd  break  the  foresaid  peace.     Let  the  king  know, 
(As  soon  he  shall  by  me,)  that  thus  the  cardinal 
Does  buy  and  sell  his  honour  as  he  pleases. 
And  for  his  own  advantage. 

Nor.  I  am  sorry 

To  hear  this  of  him ;  and  could  wish,  iie  were 
Something  mistaken  in  t.^ 

Suck.  No,  not  a  syllabic ; 

I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  veiy  shape. 
He  shall  appear  in  proof. 

Enter  Beandon  ;  a  Sergeant  at  Arms  before  himj 
and  two  or  three  oj' the  Guard* 

Sran.  Your  office,  sergeant ;  execute  it 

Serg.  Sir, 

\f  y  lord  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  earl 
Of  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Northampton,  I 
Arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  name 
Of  our  most  sovereign  king* 

Buck.  Lo  you,  my  lord, 

rhe  net  has  ialFn  upon  me;  I  shall  perish 
Under  device  and  practice.^ 

Bran.  I  am  sorry 

To  see  you  ta'en  from  liberty,  to  look  on 
nie  business  present :  *Tis  his  highness^  pleasure. 


he  toere 

Something  mistaken  in'/.]  That  is,  that  he  were  sometbinj^ 
different  from  what  be  is  taken  or  supposed  by  you  to  be* 
practice.'^  u  e.  un&ir  strati^em. 
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« 

You  shall  to  the  Tower. 

Buck.  It  will  help  me  notliing, . 

To  plead  mine  innocence ;    for  that  die  is  on  mc,    . 
Which  makes  my  whitest  part  black.     The  will  of 

heaven 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things ! — I  obey. — 

0  my  lord  Aberga'ny,  fere  you  well. 

Bran.  Nay,  he  must  bear  you  company :— TTic 
king  [To  Abergavenny. 

Is  pleas'd,  you  shall  to  the  Tower,  till  you  know 
How  he  determines  further. 

Aber.  As  the  duke  said^ 

The  will  of  heaven  be  done,  and  the  king^s  pleasure 
By  me  obey'd.  " 

Brand.  Here  is  a  warrant  from 

The  king,  to  attach  lord  Montacute ;  and  the  bodies 
Of  the  duke's  confessor,  John  dc  la  Court, 
One  Gilbert  Peck^  his  chancellor, — 

Buck.  So,  so; 

These  are  the  limbs  of  the  plot :  no  more,  I  hope. 

Bran.  A  monk  o'  the  Chartreux. 

Buck.  O,  Nicholas  Hopkins  f 

Bran.  He.' 

Buck.  My  surveyor  is  false ;  the  o*er-great  car-: 
dinal 
Hath  showed  him  gold  :  my  life  is  spann  d  already:* 

1  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham  ; 
Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on, 
]By  dark'ning  my  clear  sun. — My  lord,  farewell. 

[Exeunt* 

•        ■'■my  life  is  spann'd  already  .•]    My  time  is  meofur^d^  tki 
length  of  my  hfc  is  now  detemiinea* 
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SCENE  II. 

The  Council'Chambcr. 

Cornets.  Enter  King  Henry,  Cardinal  Wolsey^ 
the  Lof^ds  of  the  Council^  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,, 
Officers  J  and  Attendants.  The  King  ente?^^  lean- 
ing on  the  Cardinal's  Shoulder. 

K.  Hen.  My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it,^ 
Thanks  you  for  this  great  care  :  I  stood  i'  the  level* 
Of  a  fiill-chargM  confederacy,  and  give  thanks 
To  you  that  chok*d  it. — Let  be  cail'd  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's  :  in  person 
ril  hear  him  his  confessions  justify  ; 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  shall  again  relate. 

The  King  takes  his  State.  The  Lords  of  the  Council 
take  their  several  Places.  The  Cardinal  places 
himself  under  the  King's  Feety  on  his  right  Side. 

A  Noise  within^  crj/ingj  Room  for  the  Queen. 
Enter  the  Queen,  ushered  by  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk:  she  kneels.  The  King 
riseth  from  his  State,  takes  her  up,  kisses,  and 
placet h  her  by  him. 

Q.  Kath.  Nay,  we  must  longer  kneel ;  I  am  a 

suitor. 
K.  Hen.  Arise,  and  take  place  by  us : — Half  your 

suit 

' and  the  best  heart  of  iV,]   Heart  is  not  here  taken  for  the 

great  organ  of  circulation  and  life,  but,  in  a  common,  and  popu« 
far  sense,  for  the  most  valuable  or  precious  part. 

' ^ stood  i^the  level,]    To  stand  in  the  level  of  a  gun  is  to 

tUnd  in  a  Une  with  its  mouthy  so  as  to  be  hit  by  the  shot* 
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Never  name  to  us ;  you  have  half  our  power  ; 
Tlie  other  moiety,  ere  you  ask,  is  given  ; 
Repeat  your  will,  and  take  it. 

Q.  Kath.  Thank  your  majesty. 

That  you  would  love  yourself;  and,  in  that  love, 
Not  unconsidered  leave  your  honour,  nor 
Tlie  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition. 

K.  Hen.  Lady  mine,  proceed. 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  solicited,  not  by  a  few. 
And  those  of  true  condition,  that  your  subjects 
Are  in  great  grievance :  there  have  been  commissioiB 
Sent  down  among  them,  which  have  flaw'd  the  heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties : — wherein,  although. 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches    ^ 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  jxitter-on 
Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  king  our  master, 
(Whose  honour  heaven  shield  from  soil!)  evenbQ 

escapes  not 
Language  unmannerly,  yea,  such  which  breaks 
Tlie  sides  of  loyalty,  and  almost  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Nor.  Not  almost  appears. 

It  doth  appear :  for,  upon  these  taxations. 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
Tlic  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who^ 
Unfit  for  other  life,  compell'd  by  hunger. 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar. 
And  Danger  serves  among  them. 

K.  Hen.  Taxation  I 

Wherein  ?  and  what  taxation  ? — My  lord  cardinali 
You  that  are  blam'd  for  it  alike  witn  us. 
Know  you  of  this  taxation  ? 

Wol.  Please  yoUj^  sir, 

I  know  but  of  a  single  part,  in  aught 
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Pertains  to  the  state  ;  and  front  but  in  that  file* 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

Q.  Kath.  No,  my  lord. 

You  know  no  more  than  others :  but  you  frame 
Things,  that  are  known  alike  ;^  which  are  not  whole- 
some 
To  those  which  would  not  know  them,  and  vet  must 
Perforce  be  their  acquaintance.     These  exactions 
Whereof  my  sovereign  would  have  note,  thev  are 
Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing ;  and,  to  bear  them. 
The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load.     They  say. 
They  are  devis'd  by  you ;  or  else  you  suffer 
Too  hard  an  exclamation. 

K*  Hen.  Still  exaction  ! 

The  nature  of  it?  In  what  kind,  let's  know. 
Is  this  exaction  ? 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  much  too  venturous 

In  tempting  of  your  patience  ;  but  am  bolden'd 
Under  your  promis'd  pardon.     The  subject's  grief 
Comes  through  commissions, which  compelfrom  each 
TTie  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied 
W^ithout  delay  ;  and  the  pretence  for  this 
Is   nam'd,  your  wars  in  France  :    This  makes  bold 

mouths : 
Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  fi^ceze 
Allegiance  in  them  ;  their  curses  now 
Live  where  their  prayers  did  ;  and  it's  come  to  pass^ 
Tliat  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 
To  each  incensed  will.'*     I  would,  your  highness 

•  -front  but  in  that  Jile  — ]  i.  e.  I  am  merely  on  a  level 
with  the  rest,  and  step  in  the  same  line  witli  tlicm. 

^  You  know  no  more  than  others :  &c.]  That  is,  you  know  no 
more  than  other  counsellors,  but  you  are  the  person  who  frame 
those  things  which  are  afterwards  proposed,  and  known  equally 
by  alL 

♦—  tractable  obedience ,  &c.]  i.  e.  Things  are  now  in  such  a 
ntttition,  diat  resentment  and  indignation  predominate  in  every 
iBan*8  hreast  over  duty  and  allegiance. 
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Would  give  it  quick  consideration^  for 
l^.iere  is  no  primer  business/ 

K.  Hen.  By  my  life. 

This  is  against  our  pleasure. 

fVoL  And  for  me, 

I  have  no  further  gone  in  this,  than  by 
A  single  voice ;  and  that  not  passed  me,  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  the  judses* 
If  I  am  traduc'd  by  tongues,  which  neitlier  know 
My  faculties,  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing,— let  me  say, 
Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through^     We  must  not  stint* 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope^  malicious  censurers  ;  which  ever, 
As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm'd ;  but  benefit  no  forther 
Than  vainly  longing.     What  we  oft  do  best, 
By  sick  interpreters,  once  weak  ones,*  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allowed  ;^  what  worst,  as  oft> 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,'  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act.     If  wc  shall  stand  still. 
In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at, 
Wc  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
State  statues  only. 

A^  Hen,  Things  done  well, 

And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear ; 

'  There  is  no  primer  business.]    No  matter  of  slate  nKrt^  i^ 
gent. 

^  JVe  mtLst  not  stint  — ]  To  stint  is  here  to  siop,  Ui  retard. 

^  To  cope  — ]    To  engage  with,  to  encounter.    The  word  ii 
still  used  in  some  counties. 

s        ■  once  weak  oneSf"]  Once  is  here  used  for  iometimef  or  t^ 
one  time  or  other. 

9  or  not  allow'd ;]    Not  approved. 

*  ■ '.     ■  xvhat  tvorsty  as  oft^ 
Hittincr  a  grosser  qualiii/f']    The  worst  actions  df  great  Mn 
ere  commended  by  tlic  vulgar,  as  more  accommodated  bj  the 
grossnessof  their  notions.    Jorfs'soN.  . 
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Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue 

Are  to  be  fcar*d.     Have  you  a  precedent 

Of  this  commission  ?  I  believe,  not  any* 

We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws, 

And  stick  them  in  our  will.     Sixth  part  of  each  ? 

A"  trembling  contribution !  Why,  we  take. 

From  every  tree,  lop,^  bark,  and  part  o*  the  timber ; 

And,  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hack*d^ 

The  air  will  drink  the  sap.     To  every  county,  ^ 

Where  this  is  question'd,  send  our  letters,  with 

Pree  pardon  to  eaich  man  that  has  denied 

The  force  of  this  commission  :  Pray,  look  to't ; 

I  put  it  to  your  care. 

fVol.  A  word  with  you. 

[7b  the  Secretary* 
Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  shire, 
Of  the  king's  grace  and  pardon.     The  griev'd  com-^ 
mons  ^ 

Hardly  conceive  of  me ;  let  it  be  nois'd, 
That,  through  our  intercession,  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes :  I  shall  anon  advise  you 
Further  in  the  proceeding.  [^Exit  Secretary •^ 

Enter  Surveyor. 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  sorry,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
Is  run  in  your  displeasure. 

K.  Hen.  It  grieves  many : 

The  gentleman  is  learn  d^  and  a  most  rare  speaker^ 
To  nature  none  more  bound  ;  his  training  such. 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachci*$^ 
And  never  seek  for  aid  out  of  himself.^ 
Yet  see 


*  From  every  tree^  lop, «— ]  Lop  is  a  substantive,  and  signifiei 
te  branches* 

*  And  never  eeekfiir  aid  out  of  himself.]  Beyond  the  tretsitret 
efhtt  own  mind. 
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When  these  so  noble  benefits  shall  prove 
Not  well  disposM,  the  mind  growing  once  coitupti 
They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more  ugly 
Than  ever  they  were  fair.    This  man  so  c6mp)ete, 
Who  was  enroird  'mongst  wonders,  and  when  ^e^ 
Almost  with  ravish'd  listening,  could  not  fittd 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute ;  he,  my  lady,* 
Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  graces 
That  once  were  his,  and  is  become  as  bllfcck 
As  if  besmeared  in  hell.     Sit  by  us ;  you  shall  heaf 
(This  was  his  gentleman  in  trust,)  of  him 
Things  to  strike  honour  sad. — ^Bid  him  rec<Hint 
The  fore-recited  practices :  whereof 
We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much. 

/^o/.  Stand  forth;  and  with  bold  spirit  relate  what 
you, 
Most  like  a  careful  subject,  have  collected 
Out  of  th6  duke  of  Buckingham. 

K.  Hen.  Speak  freAj. 

Surv.  First,  it  was  usual  with  him,  every  day 
It  would  infect  his  speech.  That  if  the  king 
Should  without  issue  die,  he'd  carry  it  so 
To  make  the  scepter  his  :  These  very  words 
I  have  heard  him  utter  to  his  son-in-law. 
Lord  Aberga'ny ;  to  whom  by  oath  he  menaced 
Revenge  upon  the  cardinal. 

IFot.  Please  your  highness,  note 

This  dangerous  conception  in  this  point. 
Not  friended  by  his  wish,  to  your  high  person 
His  will  is  most  malignant ;  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you,  to  your  friends.  * 

Q.  Kath.  My  leam'd  lord  cardinali 

Deliver  all  with  charity. 

K.  Hen.  Speak  on : 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown, 
Upon  our  fail  ?  to  this  point  hast  thou  heard  him 
At  any  time  speak  aught  ?  .  . 
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Sure.  He  was  brought  to  this 

By  a  .vain  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Hopkins. 

K.  Hen.  What  was  that  Hopkins  ? 

Sure.  Sir,  a  Chartreux  friar. 

His  confessor ;  who  fed  him  every  minute 
With  words  of  sovereignty. 

K.  Hen.  How  know'st  thou  this  ? 

Surv.  Not  long  before  your  highness    sped    to 
France, 
The  duke  being  at  the  Rose/  within  the  parish 
Saint  Lawrence  Poultney,  did.  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  amongst  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey :  I  replied. 
Men  fear  d,  the  French  would  prove  perfidious. 
To  the  king's  danger.     Presently  the  duke 
Said,  *Twas  the  fear,  indeed  ;  and  that  he  doubted, 
'Twould  prove  tlie  verity  of  certain  words 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk :  that  oftj  says  he. 
Hath  sent  to  we,  wishing  me  to  permit 
John  de  la  Court y  my  chaplain^  a  choice  hour 
To  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  some  moment  : 
'fVhom  after  under  the  coiifessioii s  seal 
He  solemnly  had  sworn^  that^  what  he  spoke. 
My  chaplain  to  no  creature  living,  but 
To  me,  should  utter,  with  demure  confidence 
This  pausingly  ensued, — Neither  the  king,  nor  his 

heirs, 
(TeUyou  the  duke)  shall  prosper  :  bid  him  strive 
TV  gain  the  love  of  the  commonalty  ;  the  duke 
Shall  govern  England. 

Q.  Kath.  If  I  know  you  well. 

You  were  the  duke*s  surveyor,  and  lost  your  office 
On  the  complaint  o'  the  tenants  :  Take  good  heed, 

4  The  duke  being  at  the  Rose^  &'C.]  This  house  was  purcliased 
about  the  year  1561,  by  Richard  Hill,  sometime  master  of  the 
Merchant  Tailors  company,  and  is  now  the  Merchant  Tailon 
tchool,  in  Suflblk-lane. 

VOL-  VI.  Y 
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You  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person^ 
And  spoil  your  nobler  soul !  I  say^  take  heod ; 
Yes,  heartily  beseech  you* 

K.  Hen.  Let  him  on :— > 

Go  forward. 

Sure.  On  my  soul,  Til  speak  but  truth. 

I  told  my  lord  the  duke.  By  the  deviKs  iUuiioQS 
The  monk  might  be  deceived ;   and  that  was  dan* 

g'rous  for  him. 
To  ruminate  on  this  so  far^  until 
It  forg'd  him  some  design,  which,  being  believM^ 
It  was  much  like  to  do :  He  answered,  Tush  ! 
It  can  do  me  no  damage :  adding  further^ 
That,  had  the  king  in  nis  last  sidcness  fail'd. 
The  cardinal's  and  sir  Thomas  Loveirs  heads 
Should  have  gone  oft*. 

K.  Hen.  Hal  what,  so  rank  ?*  Ah,  ha! 

There's  mischief  in  this  man  ;         Canst  thou  say 
further  ? 

Surv.  I  can,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Proceed. 

Surv.  Being  at  Greenwich^ 

After  your  highness  had  reprov'd  the  duke 
About  sir  William  Blomer, — 

K.  Hen.                              I  remember. 
Of  such  a  time  : — Being  my  servant  sworn. 
The  duke  retain'd  him  his. ^But  on;  What  hence? 

SuTV.  If 9  quoth  he,  IJor  this  had  been  cammitted, 
As,  to  the  Tower,  I  thought, — /  xvouUt  have^pkijfi 
The  part  my  father  meant  to  act  upon 
The  usurper  Richard :  who,  being  at  Salisbury, 
Made  suit  to  come  in  his  presence  ;  which  ifgrantti$ 
As  he  made  semblance  of  his  duty,  would 
Have  put  his  knife  into  him. 

^  -*-«^  so  rank  ?]  Rank  weeds,  are  weeds  grown  up  to  gntt 
height  and  strength.  What,  says  the  King,  naw  he  advtmad^ 
this  pitch?    Johnson. 
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K.  Hen.  A  giant  traitor ! 

fVol.  Now^  madain^  may  his  highness  live  in 
freedom. 
And  this  man  out  of  prison  ? 

Q.  Kathk  God  mend  all ! 

jRT.  Hen.  There's  something  more  would  out  of 
thee  ;  What  say'st  ? 

Sure.  After — the  duke  hisjathery'-^yrith  the  knife r^ 
He  stretched  him,  and,  with  one  hand  on  his  dagger. 
Another  spread  on  his  breast,  mounting  his  eyesj 
He  did  discharjge  a  horrible  oath ;  whose  tenour 
Was, — ^Were  he  evil  us*d,  he  would  out-go 
His  father,  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irresolute  purpose. 

K.  Hen.  There's  his  period^ 

To  sheath  his  knife  in  us.     He  is  attach  a ; 
Call  him  to  present  trial :  if  he  may 
Find  mercy  in  the  law,  'tis  his ;  if  none. 
Let  him  not  seek't  of  us :  by  day  and  night,^ 
He's  traitor  to  the  height.  [^Ej^eunt. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Sands.  . 

Cham.  Is  it  possible,  the  spells  of  France  should 

juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries  ?^ 

ft  ■  By  day  and  night ^1^  This,  I  believe,  was  a  phrase  an- 
ciently signifying— 10^  all  times ^  every  way^  completely.  The 
kiDg't  words,  however,  by  some  criticks  have  been  considered  as 
an  adjuration.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  determined  the  exact 
force  of  them.    Steevens. 

^  Isit  possible f  the  spells  of  France  shoiddjuggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries?]  i.  e.  those Jantastick  man* 
nen  widjashions  of  the  r  rench,  which  had  operated  as  spells  or 
enchantments. 

Y2 
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Sand^.  New  ci^stops, 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridicqlous^ 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly^  yet  are  fi>Uow*d. 

Cham.  As  far  as  I  se^3  ail  the  good  pur  BmliA 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage,  is  but  mer^y 
4^  fit  or  two  o*  the  face ;®  but  they  are  shrewd  opes ; 
For  when  they  hold  th^in,  you  wqu14  swefir  direcdy, 
Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors 
Xo  Pepin,  or  Clotharius,  th?y  keep  state  so. 

Sands.  They  have  all  new   legs^  and  lame  oaes ; 
one  would  take  it. 
That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin^ 
A  springhalt^  reign'd  among  them. 

Cham.  Death !  my  ior4 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too. 
That,  sure,  they  have  worn  out  Christendom,    How 

now? 
What  newfii,  sir  Thomas  Lovell  ? 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lovsll. 

Lov.  'Faith,  my  lord, 

I  hear  of  none,  but  the  new  proclamation 
That's  clapp'd  upon  the  court-gate. 

Cham.  What  is't  for? 

Lov.  The  reformation  of  our  travelled  gallants^ 
That  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 

Cham.  I  am  glad,  'tis  there ;  now  I  would  pray 
our  monsieurs 
To  think  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise. 
And  never  see  the  Louvre. 

Lov.  They  must  either 

(For  so  run  the  conditions,)  leave  these  remnants 

*  Aft  or  tcoo  oUheJace ;"]  A  fit  of  the  face  is  what  we  ^09 
term  a  grimace^  an  artificial  cast  of  the  countenance. 

*  A  sprinshalt  — ]  The  stringhaUf  or  iprtngrHkakf  n  a  diieaip 
incident  to  horses,  which  gives  Uiem  a  convulsive  uoCJoo  in  tlMir 
paces. 
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Of  fool,  and  feather/  that  they  got  in  Francfe^ 

With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance^ 

Pertaining  thereunto,  (as  fights,  and  fireworks ; 

Abusing  better  men  than  they  can  be. 

Out  of  a  forfeign  wisdom,)  renouncing  clean 

The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings. 

Short  blistered  breeches,^  and  thosfe  types  of  thitelf 

And  understand  again  like  honest  then ; 

Or  pack  to  their  old  pla3^ellows  :  there,  I  take  it^ 

They  may,  cum  privilegio,  wear  away 

The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  lau^h^d  at. 

Sands.  Tis  time    to   give   them   physick,   theil* 
diseases 
Are  gro#n  so  catching. 

Cham.  What  a  loss  ottt"  ladies 

Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities! 

Lov.  Ay,  many, 

There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords ;  the  sly  wbot^ons 
Have  got  a  speeding  trick  to  lay  down  radies ; 
A  French  song,  and  a  fiddle,  has  no  fellow; 

Sands.  The  devil  fiddle  them !  I  am  glad,  they're 
going ; 
(For,  sure,  there's  no  converting  of  them ;)  now 
An  honest  comitry  lord,  as  I  am,  beatten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-song. 
And  have  an  hoar  of  hearing ;  and,  by'r-lady, 
Held  current  musick  too. 

Cham.  Well  said,  lord  Sands ; 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. 

San4s.  No,  my  lord ; 

Nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stump. 

>   I       leave  these  remnants 
Qfjbolf  and  feather,]  An  allusion  to  the  feathers  which 
were  formerly  worn  by  fools  in  their  caps. 

*  ■  blister'd  breeches^']  i.  e.  breeches  puffed,  swelled  out  like 
Hitters.  The  modem  editors  ri^ad— iofoer'i/  breeches,  which 
has  the  same  meaning; 
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Cham.  3ir  Thomasj 

Whither  were  you  a  going  ? 

Lov.  To  the  cardinal's  ; 

Your  lordship  is  a  guest  too, 

Cham.  Oy  'tis  true : 

This  night  he  makes  a  supper,  and  a  great  one, 
Ta  many  lords  and  ladies ;  there  will  be 
The  beauUr  of  this  kingdom.  Til  assure  you. 

Lov.  That  churchman  bears  a  bounteous  mind 
indeed, 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us ; 
His  dews  fyi  every  where* 

Cham.  No  doubt^  he*s  noble ; 

He  had  a  black  mouth,  that  said  other  of  him. 

Sands.  He  may,  my  lojd,  he  has  wherewithal ;  in 
him, 
Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine : 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal^ 
They  are  set  here  for  examples. 

Cham.  True,  they  are  sq; 

But  few  now  give  so  gre^t  ones.     My  barge  stays  ;* 
Your  lordship  shall  along: — Come,  good  sir  Thomas, 
We  shall  be  late  else  :  which  I  would  not  be. 
For  I  was  spoke  to,  with  sir  Henry  Guildford^ 
This  night  to  be  comptrollers. 

Sands.  I  am  your  Iprflsbip's. 

[Exeuvtn 

s ......  Ml/  barge  stays ;]  The  speaker  is  now  in  the  King**! 

palace  at  Bridewell^  from  which  he  is  proceeding  by  water  U^ 
Vork-placei  (Cardinal  Wolsey's  house)  now  Whitebafi. 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  Presence-Chamber  in  York-Place. 

Hautboifs*  A  small  Table  under  a  State  for  the 
Cardinal,  a  longer  Table  far  the  Guests.  Enter 
at  one  Door  Anne  Bullen,  and  divers  Lords, 
LadieSi  and  Gentlewomen^  a^  Guests ;  at  ano- 
ther  Door  enter  Sir  Henry  Guildford. 

Guild.  Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  hb  grace 
Salutes  ye  all ;  This  night  he  dedicates 
To  fair  content,  and  you :  none  here,  he  hopes. 
In  all  this  nobl^  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad :  he  would  have  all  as  merry 
A*  first-good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome. 
Can  maie  good  people.         O,  my  lord,  you  are 
tardy  J 

Enter  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Sands,  and  Sir 

Thomas  Lovell. 

The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company 
Clapp'd  wings  to  me. 

Cham.  You  are  young,  sir  Harry  Guildfordi 

Sands.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  had  the  cardinal 
ZBnt  half  my  lay-thoughts  in  him,  some  of  these 
£hould  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested, 
3  think,  would  better  please  them :  By  my  life. 
They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fair  ones. 

Lev.  O,  that  your  lordship  were  but  now  confessor 
To  one  or  two  of  these ! 
-    Sands,  I  would,  I  were  ; 

They  should  find  easy  penance. 

Lov.  'Faith,  how  easy  ? 

Sands.  As  easy  as  a  down-bed  would  afford  it. 

Cham.  Sweet  ladies,  will  itpleaseyou  sit?  Sir  Harry, 

10 
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Place  you  that  side,  Fll  take  the  charge  of  this : 
His  grace  is  enfring. — Nay,  you  must  not  freeze ; 
Two  women  plac'd  together  makes  cold  weather  :— 
My  lord  Sands,  you  are  one  will  keep  them  waking; 
Pray,  sit  between  these  ladies. 

Sands.  By  my  faith^ 

And  thank  your  lordship. — ^By  your  leave^  swfeet 
ladies : 

[Seats  himself  between  Anke  Bullem  and 
afwther  Lady* 
If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  m^  ; 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 

Anne.  Was  he  mad,  sir  ? 

Sands.  O,  very  mad,  exceeding  mad,  in  love  too : 
But  he  would  bite  none ;  just  as  I  do  now. 
He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath. 

[Kisses  her. 

Cham.  Well  said,  my  lord,— 

So,  now  you  are  fairly  seated : — Gentlemen, 
The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  these  fair  ladies 
Pass  away  frowning. 

Sands.  For  my  little  cure. 

Let  me  alone. 

Hautboys.     Enter  Cardinal  Wolsey,  attended; 

and  takes  his  state. 

JVoL  You    are  welcome,    my  fair  guests ;   that 
noble  lady, 
Or  gentlemen,  that  is  not  freely  merry. 
Is  not  my  friend :  This,  to  confirm  my  welcome ; 
And  to  you  all  good  health.  [Drinks. 

Sands f  Your  grace  is  noble  :-^ 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks. 
And  save  me  so  much  talking. 

Wol.  My  lord  Sands, 

I  am  beholden  to  you :  cheer  your  neighbours^-- 
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Udies,  you  ai^  not  meny ;— Gendemen, 
IVhose  mult  is  this  ? 

SondM.  The  red  wine  first  must  rise 

[n  their  fair  cheeks,  my  lord  ;    then  we  shall  have 

them 
Falk  us  to  silence. 

Anne.  You  are  a  meny  gamester, 

My  lord  Sands. 

Sands.  Yes,  if  I  make  my  play. 

Here^s  to  your  ladyship :  and  pledge  it,  madam. 
For  *tis  to  such  a  thing,— 
Arine.  You  cannot  show  me* 

Sands.  I  told  your  grace,  they  would  talk  anon. 
[^Drum  and  Trumpets  within :  Chambers 
discharged.* 
fVoL  Whaf  s  that  ? 

.  Cham.  Look  out  there,  some  of  you. 

\^Exit  a  Servant. 
IVol.  What  warlike  voice  ? 

And  to  what  end  is  this  ? — Nay,  ladies,  fear  not ; 
Wy  all  the  laws  of  war  you  are  privileged. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Cham.  How  now  ?  what  is't? 

Serv.  A  nohle  troop  of  strangers ; 

For  so  they  seem  :  they  have  left  their  harge^  and 

landed ; 
And  hither  make,  as  great  ambassadors 

*  — —  chmbers  d!Mciarjfi0i2.3  A  cAoyfifer  b  a  ^un  which  stands 
erect  on  its  breech.  Such  are  used  only  on  occasions  of  rejoicing, 
in  J  are  so  contrived  as  to  carry  .great  charges,  and  thereby  to 
Bake  a  noise  more  than  proportioned  to  their  bulk.  They  are 
called  chambers  because  tney  are  mere  chambers  to  lod^e  pow- 
ler ;  A  chamber  being  the  technical  term  for  that  cavity  in  a 
piece  of  ordnance  which  contains  the  combustibles.  Some  of 
them  are.stUl  fired  iq  the  Park,  and  at  the  places  opposite  to  the 
(Mritanefit-hoase  iriien  the  king  goes  diitb^. 
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From  foreign  princes. 

IFoL  Good  lord  chamberlain, 

Go,  give  them  welcome,  you  can  speak  the  IVendi 

tongue ; 
And,  pray,  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct' tbetiii 
Into  our  presence,  where  this  heaven  of  beauty 
Shall  shine  at  full  upon  them  : — Some  attend  bim.^— 
[7!.\i7V  Chamberlain,  attended.    AU  MrtHi 
and  Tables  removed. 
You  have  now  a  broken  banquet ;  but  well  mend  it 
A  good  digestion  to  you  all :  and,  once  more, 
I  shower  a  welcome  on  you ; — Welcome  all. 

Hautboys.  Enter  the  King,  and  twelve  Others^  as 
Maskers,  habited  like  Shepherdsy  with  sixteen 
Torch-bearers ;  ushered  by  the  Lord  Chamb«p- 
lain.  They  pass  directly  before  the  Cardind^ 
and  gracefully  salute  him. 

A  noble  company !  what  are  their  pleasures  ? 
Cham.  Because  they  speak  no  English,  thus  th^ 
pray'd 
To  tell  your  grace ; — That,  having  heard  by  fame 
Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  assembly 
This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  less. 
Out  of  the  great  respect  they  bear  to  beauty. 
But  leave  their  flocks ;  and,  under  your  fair  conduct) 
Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  entreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  them. 

JVoL  -  Say,  lord  chamberlain^ 

They  have  done  my  poor  house  gf^ure ;   for  which  I 

pay  them 
A  thousand  thanks,  and  pray  them  take  their  plea* 
sures. 

{^Ladies  chosen  for  the  Dance.    The  King 
chooses  Anne  Bullen. 
^'•//r;}.  The  fairest  handl  ever  touch*dI  O^beautjTf 
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Fill  now  I  never  knew  thee.        [^Musick^    Dance* 

fVol.  My  lord, 

Clkam.  Your  grace  ? 

ff^oL  Pray,  tell  them  thus  much  fix)m  me: 
rhere  should  be  one  amongst  them,  by  his  person^ 
^Qire  worthy  this  place  than  myself ;  to  whom, 
[f  I  but  knew  him,  with  my  love  and  duty 
[  would  suiTender  it. 

Cham,  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Cham,  goes  to  the  Company ,  and  returns^. 

IVol.  What  say  they  ? 

Cham.  Such  a  one,  they  all  confess, 

rhere  is,  indeed ;  which  they  would  have  your  grace 
Pjnd  out,  and  he  will  take  it*^ 

fVol.  Let  me  see  then.— - 

[Comes from  his  State 
By  all  your  good  leaves,  gentlemen  v — Here  I'll  make 
My  royal  choice^ 

JSf.  Hen.  You  have  found  him,  cardinal : 

{Unmasking^ 
Ifou  hold  a  fair  assembly  ;  you  do  well,  lord : 
You  are  a  churchman,  or  Til  tell  you,  cardinal, 
[  should  judge  now  unhappily.^ 

fVol.  I  am  glad, 

ifour  grace  is  grown  so  pleasant. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  chamberlain, 

Pr  ythee,  come  hither :  What  fair  lady's  that  ? 

Cham.  An't  please  your  grace,  sir  Thomas  Bul- 
len's  daughter, 
rhe  viscount  Rochford,  one  of  her  highness'  wo- 
men. 

JST.  Hen.  By  heaven,  she  is  a  dainty  one. — Sweet- 
heart, 
I  were  mnnannerly,  to  take  you  out. 


take  it.'}  That  is,  take  the  chief  place. 
#  PI  J .' liiiAoppi/y.]  That  is,  t«n/uc^'/^,  ffiMcAilmiiil/. 
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And  not  to  kiss  you.^ — ^A  healthy  gentlemen^ 
Let  it  go  round. 

J  Vol.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell^  is  the  banquet  ready 
rthe  privy  chamber  ? 

Lov.  Yes,  my  lord. 

WoL  Your  grace, 

I  fear,  with  dancing  is  a  little  heated. 

K.  Hen.  I  fear,  too  much. 

Wol.  There's  fresher  air^  my  lord, 

In  the  next  chamber. 

K.  Hen.  Lead  in  your  ladies,  every  one.-— Sweet 
partner, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  you  : — Lefs  be  meny  ;— 
Good  my  lord  cardinal,  I  have  half  a  dozen  healthl 
To  drink  to  these  fair  ladies,  and  a  measure 
To  lead  them  once  again ;  and  then  let's  dream 
Who's  best  in  favour. — Let  the  musick  knock  it 

[Exeunt^  with  Trumpsii* 


ACT  II. 
SCENE  I.    A  Street. 

Enter  Two  Gentlemen,  meeting. 

1  Gent.  Whither  away  so  last? 

2  Gent.  O, — God  save  yoo! 
Even  to  the  hall,  to  hear  what  shall  become 

Of  the  great  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1  Gent.  rU  save  you 

That  labour,  sir.    All's  now  done,  but  the  ceremo&y 
Of  bringing  back  the  prisoner. 

'^  I  ^ere  unmannerly  ^to  take  you  otU^ 
And  not  to  kiss  you.]  A  kiss  was  anciently  the  estdlli^iedftc 
of  a  lady's  partner. 
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2  Gent^  Were  you  there  ? 

1  Gent.^  Yes,  indeed^  was  I. 

H  Gent*  Pi^y^  speak,  what  has  happened  ? 

1  Gent^  You  may  guess  quickly  what. 

9  Gent*  Is  he  found  guilty  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes,  truly  is  he,  and  condemned  upon  it. 

2  Gent.  I  am  sorry  for't, 

1  Gent.  So  are  a  number  more. 

2  Gent.  But,  pray,  how  pass'd  it  r 

1  Ge^t.  T\\  tell  you  in  a  little.      The  great  duke 
'ame  to  the  har ;  where,  to  his  accusations, 
[e  pleaded  ^till,  not  guilty,  and  alleged 
[any  aharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law. 
he  King's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 
figVl  on  the  examinations,  proofs,  confessions 
tf  divers  witnesses  ;  which,  the  duke  desir'd 
V>  him  brought,  vivd  voce,  to  his  face : 
Lt  which  apfiear'd  against  him,  his  surveyor; 
»ir  Gilbert  Peck  his  chancellor ;  and  John  Court, 
k>nfes^r  to  him ;  with  that  devil-monk, 
lopkins,  that  made  this  mischief. 
-a  Gent.  That  was  he, 

liat  fed  him  with  his  prophecies  ? 

1  Gent.  The  same. 

ill  these  accused  him  strongly ;  which  he  fain 
Vould  have  flung  from  him,  but,  indeed,  he  could 

not : 
Lnd  so.  his  peers,  upon  this  evidence, 
lave  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason.     Much 
le  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life  ;  but  all 
Vas  either  pitied  in  him,  or  foi^tten. 
8  Gent.    Afler  all  this,  how  did  he  bear  him- 
self? 
1  Gent.  When   he  was   brought  again    to  the 
bar, — to  hear 
lis  koell  rung  out,  bis  judgment, — he  was  stirr  d 
yith  such  m  ^gony,  he  sweat  extremely, 
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And  something  spoke  in  choler,  ill^  and  hasty  : 
But  he  fell  to  himself  again^  and,  sweetly^ 
In  all  the  rest  show*d  a  most  noble  patience* 
2  Gent.  I  do  not  think,  he  fears  death* 

1  Gent.  Sure,  he  dues  not^ 
He  never  was  so  womani^ ;  the  cause 

He  may  a  little  gneve  at. 

2  Gent.  Certainly, 
The  cardinal  is  the  end  of  this* 

1  Gent.  *Tislikeh^ 
By  all  conjectures :  First,  Kildaie^s  attainder. 
Then  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  who  remov^d^ 

Earl  Surrey  was  sent  thither,  and  in  baste  too. 
Lest  he  should  help  his  father. 

2  Gent.  ThBt  trick  of  stile 
Was  a  deep  envious  one. 

1  Gent.  At  his  return. 
No  doubt,  he  will  requite  it.     This  is  noted. 
And  generally ;  whoever  the  king  fevours. 
The  cardinal  instantly  will  find  employment. 
And  far  enough  from  court  too. 

2  Gent.  All  the  commons 
Hate  him  perniciously,  and,  o*  my  conscience. 
Wish  him  ten  fathom  deep :  this  duke  as  much 
They  love  and  dote  on  ;  call  him,  bounteous  Budc« 

ingham. 
The  mirror  of  all  courtesy  ; — 

1  Gent.  Stay  there,  sir. 
And  see  the  noble  ruin*d  man  you  speak  of. 

Enter  Buckingham  from  his  Arraignment ;  Tip' 
staves  before  him ;  the  Axe  with  the  Edge  tO' 
wards  h'nn;  Halberds  on  each  Side;  mth  Ainif 
Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux,  Sir 
William  Sands,  and  common  People. 

2  Gent.  LfCt's  stand  close,  and  behold  him. 
Bifck.  All  good  pec^ki 
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fou  that  diQS  far  have  come  to  jHty  me^ 
lear  what  I  say,  and  then  go  homeland  lose  me. 
[  have  this  day  received  a  traitor's  judgmeni,  ^ 
lind  hy  that  name  must  die;  Yet^  heaven  bear  wit^ 

,    ness, 
^nd^  if  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  mc^ 
Sven  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithfnl ! 
rhe  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  deaths 
[t  has  done,  upon  tha  premises,  but  justice ; 
But  tho«e5;,rthat'Vought  it,  I  could  wish  more  ehris* 

Be  what  they '^  illy  I  heartily  forgive  them  : 
Yet  lei  them  iook  they  glory  not  in  mischief, 
Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men ; 
For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  them. 
Por  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope. 
Sot  will  I  sue,  although  the  king  have  mercies 
ISlore  than  I  dare  make  &ults.     You  few  that  lovM 

me, 
^nd  dare  be  bold  to  weep  for  Buckingham, 
His  noble  friends,  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 
[a  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying, 
Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end  ; 
And,  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me, 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 
And  lift  my  soul   to  heaven. — Lead  on,   o'Gpd's 
name. 

Lov.  I  do  beseech  your  grace,  for  charity. 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
IVere  hid  against  me,  now  to  forgive  me  finnkly. 

Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  free  tbrgive  you. 
As  I  would  be  forgiven  :  I  forgive  all ; 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
'Gainst  me,  I  can  t  take  peace  with  :  no  black  envy 
Shall  make  my  grave/ — Commend  me  to  his  grace ; 

•  — —  no  A'«;^'  fitry 
Shall  mskii  wy  grave."]  Shaksf  eare^  by  this  expression,  meiiAt 
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And^  if  he  speak  of  Buckingham,  pray^  tell  him. 
You  met  him  half  in  heaven :  my  vows  and  prayen 
Yet  are  the  king's ;  and,  till  my  soul  forsake  me, 
•Shall  cry  for  blessings  on  him :  May  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years ! 
Ever  belov'd,  and  loving,  may  his  rule  be ! 
And,  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end. 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! 

Lov.  To  the  water  side  I  must  conduct  your  grace; 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 

Vaux.  Prepare  thcr^ 

The  duke  is  coming ;  see,  the  barge  be  ready  ; 
And  fit  it  with  such  furniture,  as  suits 
The  greatness  of  his  person. 

Buck.  Nay,  sir  Nicholas, 

Let  it  alone  ;  my  state  now  will  but  mock  me. 
When  I  came  hither,  I  was  lord  high  constable, 
And   duke  of   Buckingham ;    now,   poor  Edward 

Bohun : 
Yet  I  am  richer  than  my  base  accusers, 
That  never  knew  what  truth  meant:  I  now  seal  it; 
And  with  that  blood  will  make  them  one  day  groan 

fort. 
My  noble  father,  Henry  of  Buckingham, 
Who  first  rais*d  head  against  usurping  Richard, 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distressed,  was  by  that  wretch  betray'd. 
And  without  trial  fell ;  God's  peace  be  with  him  I 
Henry  the  seventh  succeeding,  truly  pitying 
My  father  s  loss,  like  a  most  royal  prmce, 

no  more  than  to  make  the  Duke  say.  No  action  expressive  of  w»r 
lice  shall  concltide  my  life.  The  sense  will  then  be,  (wmlto 
quaintly  or  poetically  expressed,  let  the  reader  determine)  *^ 
malicious  action  shall  close  my  ^rave,  i.  e.  attend  the  candvsum^ 
my  existence^  or  terminate  my  hfe  ;  the  last  action  of  it  skoU  tui 
be  unoharitable.     Steevens. 
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]R^^h>r^4  Pa^  to  my  honours,  and^  out  of  ruii)9| 
Made  my  name  once  more  noble.     Nqtv  hU  soia^ 
Henry  the  eighth,  hfe,  honour,  name^  ancj  al] 
Tliat  m<Klc  m&  happy>  at  on^  stroke  has  t^exi 
For  ever  from  the  world.     I  had  my  trial. 
And,  must  needs  say,  a  noble  oae  ;  which  iiaal^€;a  gie 
A  Httle  happi^^r  than  my  wretched  father  i 
Yfet  thus  far  we  are  one  in  fortunes,--^BotbL 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd  most  i 
A  most  unnatural  arid  faithless  service ! 
Heaven  has  an  end  in  all  :  Yet,  you  that  hear  jne, 
This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain  : 
Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves,  and  counsjels. 
Be  sure,  you  be  not  lodse ;  for  those  you  make  friends. 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  peixeive 
The  least  rub  in  your  tbrtimes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  where  they  mean  to  sink  yei     All  good  peop^e^ 
Pray  for  me !  I  must  now  forsake  ye ;  the  last  hour 
Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me* 
Farewell : 

And  wl>en  you  would  say  something  that  is  sad. 
Speak  how  I  fcll. — I  have  done  ;  and  God  forgive 
me!      [^Kxeunt  Buckingham  and  Train. 

1  Gentk  O,  this  is  full  of  pity  !^ — Sir,  it  calls, 
I  fear,  too  many  curses  on  their  Ixeadj?, 

Xhat  were  the  autJiors. 

2  Gent.  If  tlie  duke  be  guiltless, 
Ti^  full  of  ivoe :  yet  I  can  give  you  inkling 

Of  an  ensuing  eyU^  if  it  fallj 
Gfeater  dian  this. 

1  Gent,  Good  angels  keep  it  from  us  I 

U^ere  may  it  be?  You  do  not  doubt  my  faith,  sir? 

1  Gent^  This  secret  is  so  weighty,  'twill  require 
A  strong  faith®  to  conceal  it. 


9  «i«-.  strong  faith  — [|   Is  great  fidelity^ 
VOLi  VI*  Z 
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1  Gent.  Let  me  have  it ; 
I  do  not  talk  much. 

2  Gent.  I  am  confident ; 

You  shall^  sir :  Did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  buzzing,  of  a  separation 
Between  the  king  and  Katharine  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes,  but  it  held  not : 
For  when  the  king  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 
He  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor,  straight 

To  stop  the  rumour,  and  allay  those  tongues 
That  durst  disperse  it. 

2  Gent.  But  that  slander,  sir, 
Is  found  a  truth  now :  for  it  grows  again 
Fresher  than  e'er  it  was ;  and  held  for  certain, 
The  king  will  venture  at  it.     Either  the  cardinal. 
Or  some  about  him  near,  have,  out  of  malice 
To  the  good  queen,  possessed  him  with  a  scruple 
That  will  undo  her :  To  confirm  this  too. 
Cardinal  Campeius  is  arrived,  and  lately ; 

As  all  think,  for  this  business. 

1  Gent.  Tis  the  cardinal ; 
And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor. 
For  not  bestowing  on  him,  at  his  asking, 

The  Archbishoprick  of  Toledo,  this  is  purposed. 

2  Gent.  I  think,  you  have  hit  the  mark :  But  is't 

not  cruel. 
That  she  should  feel  the  smart  of  this  ?  The  cardinal 
Will  have  his  will,  and  she  must  fall. 

1  Gent.  Tis  wofiil. 

We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this ; 
Lef  s  think  in  private  more.  [^Exeunt' 
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SCENE  II. 

s 

An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  reading  a  Letter. 

Cham.  My  lordy — The  horses  your  lordship  sent 
^orj  with  all  the  care  Ihadj  I  saw  well  chosen,  ridden^ 
md  furnished.  They  were  young ,  and  handsome  ; 
ind  of  the  best  breed  in  the  north.  When  they  were 
''eady  to  set  out  for  London^  a  man  of  my  lord  car- 
linafsj  by  commission,  and  main  power,  took  ^em 
^rom  me  ;  with  this  reason, — His  master  would  be 
served  before  a  subject,  if  not  before  the  king;  which 
stopped  our  mouths,  sir. 

[  fear,  he  will,  indeed :  Well,  let  him  have  them : 
He  will  have  all,  I  think. 

Enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Nor.  Well  met,  my  good 

Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham*  Good  day  to  both  your  graces, 

Suf.  How  is  the  king  employ'd  ? 

Cham.  I  left  him  private, 

^11  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles. 

Nor.  What's  the  cause  ? 

Cham.  It  seems,  the  marriage  with  his  brother's 
wife 
^as  crept  too  near  his  conscience. 

Suf.  No,  his  conscience 

rias  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

Nor.  'Tis  so ; 

Phis  is  the  cardinal's  doing,  the  king-cardinal : 
rhat  blind  priest,  like  the  eldest  son  of  fortune, 
Fums  what  he  lists.     The  king  will  know  him  one 
day, 

Z2 
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Suf.  Pray  God^  he  do !  hell  never  know  himself 
else. 

Nor.  How  holily  he  works  in  all  his  business ! 
And  with  what  zeal  t    For^  now  he  has  cracked  the 

league 
Between   us  and  the  emperor^   the  queen^s  great 

nephew^ 
]Hl^  dives  into  the  king's  soul  i  and  there  scatters 
Daggers,  doubts^  wringing  ci  the  conscience. 
Fears,  and  despairs,  and  all  these  fvr  his  Jiiafnage : 
And,  out  of  all  these  to  restore  the  king, 
He  counsels  a  divorce :  a  loss  of  her. 
That,  Uk^  ak  jew^l,  has  bung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yot  never  lost  her  lustre : 
Of  her,  that  loves  him  with  that  esu^llencc 
That  angels  love  gQod  men  with  ;  even  of  her 
That,  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  IbIIs, 
Will  bless  the  king :  And  is  not  this  course  pious  } 

Cham.  Heaven  keep  me  from  such  counsel  I  Tis 
most  true, 
l^^se  news  are  every  where ;  every  tongue  speaks 

them, 
•An4  wtty  true  heart  we^  fi>r't :  All,  that  dar» 
Look  into  these  affiiirs,  see  (his  mam  end,-«- 
The  Frenoh  king's  sisterr     Heaven  will  one  day  <^d 
The  king's  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bdd  bad  man. 

&if.  And  free  us  from  bis  slavery* 

Isor.  We  had  need  pray. 
And  heartily,  for  our  deliveranee ; 
Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages ;  all  men's  honoufft 
Lie  in  one  himp  before  him,  to  be  fashion'd 
Into  what  pitch  he  please/ 

.  *  ItUo  whni  pitch  he  please."]  Th^  mas?  must  befiuhuttledl  l9l» 
pttcli  or  heightf  as  well  as  into  parlicnilar  form.  The  meaning  is, 
thut  the  Cardinal  can,  as  lie  pleases,  make  high  or  low. 
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Suf.  For  me,  my  lords, 

[  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him  ;  there's  my  creed : 
is  I  am  made  without  him,  60  Til  stand, 
[f  the  king  please ;  his  curses  and  his  blessiags 
Touch  me  ahke,  they  are  breath  I  not  believe  in. 
[  knew  him,  and  I  koow  him ;  so  I  leave  him      #« 
To  bim^  that  made  him  proud,  the  pope. 

^#r#  Let's  in; 

^d,  with  aooie  other  business,  put  the  king 
Prom  these  lad  thoughts,  that  work  too  Bmch  iipoti 

hith : 
My  lord,  you'll  bear  us  company  ? 

Cham,  Excuse  me  i 

The  king  hath  sent  me  other-where :  besides. 
You'll  find  a  most  unfit  time  to  disturb  liim : 
Health  to  your  lordships. 

Nor.  Thanks^  my  good  lord  chamberlain. 

[Exit  Lord  Chamberlain. 

^^ORFOLK  opens  a  folding-door.     The  King  is  dis^ 
c&cered  sitting,  and  reading  pensiveljf. 

Suf.  How  sad  he  looks!  sure,  he  is  much  afflicted. 

jC  Hen.  Who  is  there  ?  ha  ? 

N^r.  *Pray  God,  he  be  not  angry* 

K.  Hen.  Who's  there,   I  say  ?    How  dare  you 
thrust  yourselves 
Into  my  private  meditations  ? 
Who  am  I  ?  ha  r 

Nor.  A  gracious  king,  that  pardons  all  ofiences 
Malice  ne'er  meant :  our  breach  of  duty,  this  way. 
Is  business  of  estate ;  in  whidi>  we  come 
To  know  your  royal  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  You  are  too  bold ; 

Go  to ;  I'll  make  ye  know  your  times  of  business : . 
Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs  ?  ha  ?*^ 
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Enter  Wolsev  and  Campeius. 

Who's  there  ?    my  good    lord   cardinal  ?-— O  my 

Wolsey, 
'Bke  quiet  of  my  wounded  conscience. 
Thou  art  a  cure  fit  for  a  king. — You're  welcome^ 

[To  Campeius. 
Most  learned  reverend  sir,  into  our  kmgdom  ; 
Use tis,  and  it: — My  good  lord,  have  great  care 
I  be  not  found  a  talker.^  [7b  Wolsev. 

fFoL  Sir,  you  cannot. 

I  would,  your  grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 
Of  private  conference. 

K.  Hen.  We  are  busy ;  go. 

[7b  Norfolk  and  Suffolk*^ 

Nor.  This  priest  has  no  pride  in  him  ? 

Siif.  Not  to  speak  of? 

I  would  not  be  so  sick  though,^  for  his  place: 
But  this  cannot  continue. 

Nor.  If  it  do, 

ril  venture  one  heave  at  him. 

&f/*.  I  another. 

[Eseunt  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

fFol.  Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of  wisdom 
Above  all  princes,  in  committing  freely 
Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  Christendom : 
Who  can  be  angry  now  ?  what  envy  reach  you  ? 
The  Spaniard,  tied  by  blood  and  favour  to  her. 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness. 
The  trial  just  and  noble.     All  the  clerks, 
I  mean,  die  learned  ones,  in  christian  kingdoms. 


Aside. 


have  great  care 


I  benotjhmnd  ^  ^        _, 

h%iaken  thai  my  promise  heperformed^  that  my  prq/emons  qfwd' 
eome  be  na^Jound  empty  taA.    Johksok. 
i  _  so  sick  thougn,2   That  is,  so  sick  as  he  it  proud. 
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Have  their  free  voices  ;^  Rome^  the  nurse  of  judg^ 

ment, 
Invited  by  your  noble  sel^  hath  sent 
Que  general  tongue  unto  us^  this  good  man^ 
This  just  and  learned  priest^  cardinal  Campeius ; 
Whom,  once  more,  I  present  unto  your  highness. 

K»  Hen.  And,  once  more^  in  mine  arms  I  bid 
him  welcome^ 
And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves ; 
They  have  sent  me  suich  a  man  J  would  have  wished 
for. 

Cam.  Your  grace  must  needs  deserve  all  strangers* 
loves. 
You  are  so  noble :  To  your  highness'  hand 
I  tender  my  commission ;  by  whose  virtue, 
(The  4Court  of  jEU>me  commanding,) — ^you,  my  lord 
Cardinal  of  York,  are  join*d  with  me  their  servant^ 
In  the  unpartial  judging  of  this  business. 

jK*.  Hen.  Two  equal  men.     The  queen  shall  be 
acquainted 
Forthwith,  for  what  you  come : — ^Where's  Gardiner? 

fVol.  I  know,  your  majesty  has  always  lov*d  her 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  that 
A  woman  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law. 
Scholars,  allow'd  freely  to  argue  for  her* 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  the  best,  she  shall  have ;  and 
my  ravour 
To  him  that  does  best ;  God  forbid  else.     Cardinal, 
Pr*ythee,  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary ; 
I  find  him  a  fit  feUow.  [E:i^it  Wols£T, 

Re-enter  Wolsev,  with  Gardiner. 

fFol.  Give  me  your  hand ;  much  joy  and  favour 
to  you; 

4  Have  thdrjiree  voices  ;]  The  construdtion  is,  have  sent  their 
free  voices;  the  word  tentp  wbi^  occurs  in  the oes^tliae,  beiny 
tmderstood  bere» 
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You  £iTt  the  king's  now. 

Gard.  But  to  be  canittianded 

For  ever  by  your  gradt,  wliose  han^  has  r^s^d  vat. 

K.  Hetf.  Comp  hither,  Qti-dinef. 

[Tk€i/  cdfWtr^^pdft 

Cum.  My  lord  of  York,  was  not  one  doctor-  IW 
In  this  man's  pl^ce  bpforp  him  ? 
.    J  Vol,  Yes,  h«wa9. 

Cdfn.  Was  he  |iot  held  a  learned  rsMi  ? 
.    JTol.  Yes,  surely. 

Cum.  Believe  ipe,  there's  an  ill  opinioii  slirm 
then 
Even  of  yourself,  lord  cardinal. 

JVol.  How!  of  me? 

Cam.  TTiey  will  not  stick  to  say,  you  envied  him} 
And,  fearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  vii^tuous, 
Kept  him  ^  foreign  rfian  still  ;*  which  so  griev'd  him, 
That  he  ran  piad,  and  died. 

JVol.  Heaven's  peace  be  with  him! 

Tliat's  christian  care  enough  :  for  living  murmureHu 
Tl]ere*s  places  of  rebuke.     He  was  a  fool ; 
For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous :  lliat  good  feUotr, 
If  I  command  him,  follows  my  appointment  ^ 
I  will  have  none  so  near  else.     lL,carn  tliis,  brothefj 
\Ve  live  not  to  be  grip'd  by  meaner  persons. 

^.  Hcf}.  Deliver  this  with  modesty  tx)  the  queen, 

The  most  convenient  place  that  I  can  thit^k  df^ 
For  such  receipt  of  Ice^rning,  is  Black-Fritirs ; 
There  ye  shall  meet  about  this  weighty  busiui^ss ;-?▼ 
My  Wolsey,  see  it  furnisliM. — O  my  lord, 
T^'Vuild  it  not  grieve  an  able  man,  to  leave 
So  sweet  a  bedfellow?  ^Jut,  conscience,  C(>nscience, — 
O,  'tis  a  tender  placv*,  and  I  must  leave  her.  \^Extunt. 

5  Kept  hhn  n  Jbr^i^n  rrtnn  stiil :']    K«f^t  kHn^litt)f  lileliiDg^ 
presence,  emplo}  ed  in  foreign  embassieb, 
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SCENE  III. 
fit  AnU-Chamber  in  the  Queen  s  Apartments. 

,    jEnier  Annb  Bullen,  afid  a?i  old  Lady. 

tn^it.  Not  for  that  neither; — Here*s  the  pang 

that  pinches : 
highness  having  liv'd  so  long  with  her :  and  sho 
good  a  lidy,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
nounce  dishonour  of  her,-— by  my  life, 
t  never  knew  harm-doing ;— O  now,  after 
many  courses  of  the  sun  enthron'd, 
1  ^growing  in  a  majesty  and  pomp,— -the  which 
leave  is  a  thousand-fold  mor\*  bitter,  than 
I  «w©et  at  first  to  acquire, — after  this  process, 
give  her  the  avaunt  !^  it  is  a  pity 
>uld  move  a  monster. 

7hi  L.  Hearts  of  most  hard  temper 

k  and  lament  for  her. 

inne.  O,  God's  wiW  I  much  better, 

5  ne'er  had  known  pomp :  though  it  be  temporal^ 
;,  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,''  do  divorce 
rom  the  bearer,  'tis  a  sufcrance>  panging 
soul  and  body's  severing. 
7ld  L.  Akis^  poor  lady ! 

;'s  a  stranger  now  again.® 
4nne.  So  mucli  the  more 

18*  pity  drop  upon  h<^r.     Verily, 
«rear,   tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
d  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 

To  give  herihe  avaunt  /]  To  send  her  away  contemptuously ; 

ronounce  against  her  a  sentence  of  ejection. 

Yeif  if  that  ^fiaFtoli  fortune^']  Perhaps  for  qttarreller. 

m  ■■■  -tiruwger  now  agam.l    Again  an  alien ;  not  only  no k)n<« 

queen,  but  no  longer  an  Englidiwoouui*    Johnson* 
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Than  to  be  perk*d  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Old  L.  Our  content 

Is  our  best  having.^ 

Anne.  By  my  troth,  and  maidenh^ 

I  would  not  be  a  queen. 

Old  L.  Beshrew  me,  I  wouldy 

And  venture  maidenhead  for  t ;  and  so  would  you. 
For  all  this  spice  of  your  hypocrisy  : 
You,  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you. 
Have  too  a  woman's  heart :  which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence,  wealth,  sovereignty  ; 
Which,  to  say  sooth,  are  blessings :  and  which  gifb 
(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  cheveril '  conscience  would  receive. 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Anne.  Nay,  good  troth,— 

Old  L.  Yes,  troth,  and  troth, — You  would  not 

be  a  queen  ? 
Anne.  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 
Old  L.  'Tis  strange  :  a  three-pence  bowed  would 
hire  me. 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it :  But,  I  pray  you. 
What  think  you  of  a  duchess  ?  have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 

Anne.  No,  in  truth. 

Old  L.  Then  you  are  weakly  made :  Pluck  off  a 
little ;  * 
I  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way. 
For  more  than  blushing  comes  to :  if  your  back 
Cannot  vouchsafe  this  burden,  *tis  too  weak 
Ever  to  get  a  boy. 

our  de^^  having.]  That  is,  our  healt  pouesrion, 

cheveril  — ]  Is  kid  skin,  soft  leather. 

Pluck  off  a  little;  &c.]  i.  e.  let  us  still  fiutfaer  dimt 
preferment  of  its  glare,  let  us  descend  yet  lower,  and  more  ifOi 
a  level  with  your  own  quality. 
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Anne.  How  you  do  talk ! 

I  swear  again^  I  would  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. 

Old  L.  In  faith,  for  little  England 

You*d  venture  an  emballing :  I  myself 
Would  for  Carnarvonshire,  although  there  'longM 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that.  Lo,  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. . 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  ladies.     What  wer't  worth 
to  know 
The  secret  of  your  conference  ? 

Anne.  My  good  lord. 

Not  your  demand ;  it  values  not  your  asking : 
Our  mistress*  soitows  we  were  pitying. 

Cham.  It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming 
Ttie  action  of  good  women  :  there  is  hope. 
All  will  be  well. 

Anne.  Now  I  pray  God,  amen ! 

Cham.  You  bear  a  gentle  mind,  and  heavenly 
blessings 
Follow  such  creatures.     That  you  may,  fair  lady^ 
Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  and  high  note*s 
IVen  of  your  many  virtues,  the  kmg*s  majesty 
Commends  his  good  opinion  to  you,  and 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you  no  less  flowing 
Than  marchioness  of  Pembroke  ;  to  which  title 
A.  thousand  pound  a  year,  annual  support. 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds. 

Anne.  I  do  not  know. 

What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  should  tender ; 
More  than  my  all  is  nothing ;  nor  my  prayers 
Ai^  not  words  duly  hallow'd,^  nor  my  wishes 

'  More  tkmn  my  all  ii  nothings  &c«]  More  than  my  all  is  no- 
duig^,^  my  jMrayerg  and  wishes  are  of  no  value,  and  yet  prayeis 
and  wishes  are  all  I  have  to  return. 
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More  worth  than  empty  vanities ;  yet  prayers^  Imd 

wishes, 
Are  all  I  can  return.     'Beseech  your  lordship^ 
Vouchsafe  to  speak  my  thanks^  and  my  ohcdiwcey 
As  from  a  blushing  handmaid,  to  his  highness ; 
Whose  health,  and  rojralty,  I  pray  for» 

Cham.  I^y» 

J  shall  not  fail  to  approve  the  fair  conceit/ 
The  king  hath  of  you. — I  have  peltisM  her  well ; 

[Aside, 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled, 
That  they  have  caught  the  king:  and  who  knows ycV 
But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem, 
To  Hghten  all  this  isle  ? — I'll  to  the  king. 
And  say,  I  spoke  with  you. 

Anne.  My  honoured  lord. 

[Exit  Lord  Chamberlain^ 

Old  L.  Why,  this  it  is ;  see,  see! 
I  have  been  begging  sixteen  years  in  court, 
(Am  yet  a  courtier  beggarly,)  nor  could 
Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late. 
For  any  suit  of  pounds :  and  you,  (O  fate !) 
A  very  fresh-fish  here,  (fye,  fye  upon 
This  compeird  fortune !)  have  your  mouth  filFd  up, 
Before  you  0|3en  it, 

Anne,  This  is  strange  to  me. 

Old  L.  How  tastes  it  ?  is  it  bitter  ?  forty  pence, 

There  was  a  lady  once,  ('tis  an  old  story,) 
That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not, 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt  \^ — Have  you  heard  it? 

^  /  sJmU  not  Jail^  &c.]  I  shall  not  omit  to  Btrengtfieii,  by  0J 
commendation,  the  opinion  which  the  King  has  formed. 

* M  it  hitirrf  forty  pence,  no.]    Fori  if  pence  was,  in  thorf 

days,  the  proverbial  expression  of  a  small  wager,  or  a  small  sum. 
Money  was  then  reckoned  by  pounds^  marks^  and  nMu. 

*  For  all  $ke  mud  in  E^^  :^  The  fertility  of  Egjpt  ii  dofaN 
Cd  from  the  ruud  and  slime  of  the  Nile« 
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Anne.  Come^  you  are  pleasant. 

Old  L.  With  your  themc>  I  could 

[)*annount  the  lark.  The  marchioness  of  Pembrokel 
k  thousand  pounds  a  year  !  for  pure  respect ; 
Ho  other  obligation  t  By  my  life> 
rhat  promises  more  thousands :  Honour  s  train 
[a  longer  than  his  foreskirt*     By  this  time, 
[  know,  your  back  will  bear  a  duchess ; — Say, 
kte  you  not  stronger  than  you  were  ? 

Anne.  Good  lady^ 

kfake  yourself  mirth  with  your  particular  &ncy, 
^d  leave  me  out  on^t.     'Would  I  had  no  being, 
[f  this  salute  my  bk)od  a  jot ;  it  faints  mc, 
Fo  think  what  follows^ 
Hie  queen  is  comfortless,  and  we  forgetful 
in  our  long  absence :  Pray,  do  not  deliver 
iVhat  here  you  have  heard,  to  her. 

Old  L*  What  do  you  think  me? 

[^E.reunt* 

SCENE  IV- 

A  Hall  in  Bfeck-fryars. 

Trumpets^  SeTmety^  and  Comets.  Enter  7W  Ver-* 
gers,  uith  short  Silver  JVands  ;  next  them^  Txvo 
Scribes,  in  the  Habits  of  Doctors;  after  them,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  alone  ;  after  him,  the 
Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Ely,  Rochester,  and  Saint 
Asaph  ;  next  thenu  with  some  small  distance^  joU 
IcfwsaGcntkman  bearing  the  Piirse^with  theGreat 
Sealyanda  CardinaVs  Hat ;  then  two  Priests,  bear^ 
ingeach  a  Silver  Cross;  then  a  Gentlcman-Ushef 

'  ■>■  ■  SeHnei^'\  Ek*.  Burney  (whose  General  Tititlar^  ofMu- 
nek  has  been  so  highly  and  deserv.dly  applauded)  undertook  to 
trace  the  etymology,  and  discov  .t  the  certain  meaning  of  this 
Itn^  but  wiibout  Bucceee.  Mr.  MalQne  thinks  it  vfas  no  morf 
than  a  flourish,  or  sounding. 
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bare-headed,  accompanied  with  a  Sergeant  at  Arm^ 
hearing  a  Silver  Mace ;  then  two  Gent lemen,  bear- 
ing two  great  Silver  Pillars  ;'  aj^ter  them,  side  hf 
side,  the  two  Cardinals  Wolsey  afid  Camfeiv$; 
tzvo  Noblemen  with  the  Sword  and  Mace.  Then 
enter  the  King  and  Queen^  and  their  Trains.  The 
King  takes  place  under  the  cloth  of  state;  the  two 
Cardinals  sit  under  him  as  judges.  The  Queen 
takes  place  at  some  distance  from  the  King.  The 
Bishops  place  themselves  on  each  side  the  court,  in 
manner  of  a  consistory;  between  them,  the  Scribes. 
The  Lords  sit  next  the  Bishops.  The  Crier  and 
the  rest  of  the  Attendants  stand  in  convenient 
order  about  the  stage. 

PFol.  Whilst  our  commission  from  Rome  is  read 
Let  silence  be  commanded. 

K.  Hen.  What's  the  need  ? 

It  hath  already  publickly  been  read^ 
And  on  all  sides  the  authority  allowed; 
You  may  then  spare  that  time. 

fFol.  Be't  so :— Proceed. 

Scribe.  Say^  Henry  king  of  England^  come  into 
the  court. 

Crier.  Henry  king  of  England^  &c. 

K.  Hen.  Here. 

Scribe.  Say^  Katharine  queen  of  England^  come 
into  court. 

Crier.  Katharine  queen  of  England^  &c. 

[The  Queen  makes  no  answer,  rises  out  of  her  chair, 
goes  about  the  court,  comes  to  the  King^  and  kneels 
at  his  feet ;  then  speaks. 

Q.  Kath.  Sir^  I  desire  you^  do  me  right  and  justice , 

•  ^~^-- pillars ;]  Pillars  were  some  of  the  ensigns  of  digatf 
carried  before  cardinals. 
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And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me :  for 

I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger, 

Bom  out  of  your  dominions ;  having  here 

No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 

Of  equal  ftiendship  and  proceeding.     Alas,  sir, 

Ih  what  hare  I  ofiended  you  ?  what  cause 

Hmth  my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure. 

That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off, 

And  take  your  good  grace  from  me  ?  Heaven  witness, 

I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife. 

At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable : 

fiver  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike. 

Yea,  subject  to  ^our  countenance ;  glad,  or  sorry, 

As  I  saw  it  ihclm'd.     When  was  the  hour, 

I  ever  contradicted  your  desire, 

Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?  Or  which  of  your  friends 

Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 

He  were  mine  enemy  ?  what  friend  of  mine 

That  had  to  him  derived  your  anger,  did  I 

Continue  in  my  likine  ?  nay,  gave  notice 

He  was  from  thence  discharged  ?  Sir,  call  to  mind 

That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 

Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 

With  many  children  by  you :  If,  in  the  course 

And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report. 

And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught. 

My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty. 

Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God*s  name, 

THim  me  away ;  and  let  the  fouFst  contempt 

Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 

To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice.     Please  you,  sir. 

The  king,  your  father,  was  reputed  for 

A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 

And  unmatched  wit  and  judgment :  Ferdinand, 

My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckoned  one 

lie  wisest  prince,  that  there  had  reigned  by  many 

A  year  before :  It  is  not  to  be  questioned 
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Tl.at  they  bad  gather  d  a  wise  council  to  tteoi 
Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  thi^  busine^s^ 
Who   deem'd  our  marriage  lawful :    Wherefore  I 

humbly 
Beseech  you^  sir,  to  spare  me,  till  I  majr 
Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  adria^d  ;  wb^te  QWQmI 
I  wiil  implore  ;  if  not ;  i^the  name  of  God, 
Your  pleasure  be  fulfilFd  ! 

JVol.  You  hav?  here,  lady^ 

(And  of  your  choice,)  these  i-everetui  iiitberti ;  B)^ 
Of  singular  integrity  and  learning. 
Yea,  the  elect  of  the  land,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause  :  It  shall  be  therefore  bootfettj 
^rhat  longer  you  desire  the  court;  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  king; 

Cam.  His  grace 

llath  spoken  well,  and  justly :  Thereforej  mudaini 
It's  fit  this  royal  session  do  proceed; 
And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
iJc  now  produced,  and  heard. 

Q.  Kath.  Lord  cardiDtli-^ 

To  you  I  speak. 

jVaL  Vour  pleasure,  nladiaBt  ? 

Q.  Koth.  Sir, 

1  am  about  to  weep ;  but,  tliinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  (or  long  have  dreamed  so^)  eertttOi 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
I'll  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 
JVoh  Be  patiient  yet* 

Q.  Kath.  I  will,  when  you  are  humble;  nay,  heforCj 
Or  God  will  punish  me.     I  do  believe, 
Induc'd  by  potent  circumstances^  that 
Vou  are  mine  enemy  ;  and  make  my  chftllengei^ 

-  and  make  my  challenge,]     Challenge  19  here  a  law  tenri* 


The  criminal,  when  he  refuses  a  juryman,  says— ^/challenge nflU' 
Abkor  and  refuse  are  also  law  terms* 
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1  shall  not  be  my  judge :  for  it  is  you 

ve  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me^— • 

lich  God's  dew  quench  ! — ^l^herefore,  I  say  again^ 

:terly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul, 

lise  you  for  my  judge :  whom,  yet  once  more, 

M  my  most  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 

Bill  a  friend  to  truth. 

Vol.  I  do  profess, 

1  speak  not  like  yourself;  who  ever  yet 

^e  stood  to  charity,  and  displayed  the  effects 

disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 

rtopping  woman's  power.     Madam,  you  do  me 

wrong : 
ave  no  spleen  against  you  ;  nor  injustice 
you,  or  any :  how  far  I  have  proceeded, 
how  far  further  shall,  is  warranted 
a  commission  from  the  consistory^ 
I,  the  whole  consistory  of  Rome.  You  charge  me, 
it  I  have  blown  this  coal :  I  do  deny  it : 
5  king  is  present :  if  it  be  known  to  him, 
it  1  gainsay'  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound, 
i  worthily,  my  falsehood  ?  yea,  as  much 
you  have  done  my  truth.     But  if  he  knoAV 
it  I  am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows, 
D  not  of  your  wrong.     Therefore  in  him 
ies,  to  cure  me :  and  the  cure  is,  to 
xiove  these  thoughts  from  you ;  The  which  before 
I  highness  shall  speak  in,  I  do  beseech 
J,  gracious  madam,  to  unthink  your  speakings 
i  to  say  so  no  more. 

?.  Kat/t.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

n  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
oppose  your  cunning.     You  are  meek,  and  hum- 

ble-mouth'd ; 
I  sign  your  place  and  calling,  *  in  full  seeming, 

■      painsay  — "]  i.  e.  deny. 
You  sign  your  place  and  callingf"}  To  sign  here  ii  to  4h<m,  to 

VOL.  VI.  A  A 
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With  meekness  and  humility :  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune,  and  his  highness'  favours, 
Gone  slightly  o'er  low  steps ;  and  now  are  mounted 
Where  powers  are  your  retainers :  and  your  words, 
Domesticks  to  you,  serve  your  will,  as't  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office.     I  must  tell  yon, 
You  tender  more  your  person's  honour,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual :  That  again 
I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge  ;  and  here. 
Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope. 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  holiness. 
And  to  be  judg'd  by  him. 

[^She  curtesies  to  the  King,  afid  offers  to  depart. 
Cam.  The  queen  is  obstmate^ 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  try'd  by  it ;  'tis  not  well. 
She's  going  away. 

K.  Hai.  Call  her  again. 

Crier.  Katharine  queen  of  England,  come  into 

the  court. 
Ginf.  Madam,  you  are  call'd  back. 
Q.  Kath.  What  need  you  note  it?  pray  you,  keep 
your  way : 
When  you  are  call'd,  return. — Now  the  Lord  help, 
They  vex  me  past  my  patience ! — ^jDray  you,  pass  on : 
I  will  not  tarry  :  no,  nor  ever  more. 
Upon  this  business,  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts. 

\^Exeiint  Queen,  Griffith,  and  her  other 
Attendants. 
K.  Hen.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate : 

That  man  i'the  world,  who  shall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted, 

denote.    By  your  outward  meekness  and  humility,  you  sh€/K  that 
you  are  of  an  holy  order,  but,  &c. 
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For  speaking  false  in  that :  Tliou  art,  alone^ 
[If  thy  rare  qualities^  sweet  gentleness, 
rUy  meekness  saint  like,  wife-like  government,— i- 
Obeying  in  commanding, — and  thy  parts 
Sovereign  and  pious  else,  could  speak  thee  out,)* 
The  queen  of  earthly  queens : — She  is  noble  born  ; 
\nd,  like  her  true  nobility,  she  has 
Carried  herself  towards  me. 

fVoL  Most  gracious  sir, 

[n  humblest  manner  I  require  your  highness, 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  these  ears,  (for  where  I  am  robb'd  and  bounds 
There  must  I  be  unloos'd ;  although  not  there 
ki  once  and  fully  satisfied,^)  whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  business  to  your  highness ;  or 
Laid  any  scruple  in  your  way,  which  might 
Fnduce  you  to  the  question  on't  ?  or  ever 
Have  to  you, — but  with  thanks  to  God  for  such 
\  royal  lady, — spake  one  the  least  word,  might 
Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present  state. 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person  ? 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  cardinal^ 

[  do  excuse  you  ;  yea,  upon  mine  honour, 
I  free  you  from't.     You  are  not  to  be  taught 
That  you  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  but,  like  to  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do:  by  some  of  these 
The  queen  is  put  in  anger.     You  are  excus'd : 
But  will  you  be  more  justified  f  you  ever 
Have  wish'd  the  sleeping  of  this  business  ;  never 
Desir  d  it  to  be  stirr  d  ;  but  oft  have  hinder  d  ;  oft 

y could  sveak  theeoitt,)']  had  tongues  capable  of  speaking 

ou/thy  merits ;  i.  e.  of  doing  them  extensive  justice. 

*  although  not  there 

At  once  andfully  sathjiedy )"]  The  sense,  whicli  is  encumbered 
with  words,  is  no  more  tlian  this — I  must  be  loosed^  though  when 
%oloosedy  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  fuWy  and  at  once;  that  is,  I  ftliall 
not  be  immediately  satisfied.    Jo h  nso n. 

A  A  2 
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The  passages  made  toward  it :  ^— on  my  honour/ 
I  speak  my  good  lord  cardinal  to  this  point. 
And  thus  far  clear  him.  Now,  what  mov'd  me  to't,— 
I  will  be  bold  with  time,  and  your  attention : — 
Then  mark  the  inducement.     Thus  it  came ;— give 

heed  to't : — 
My  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness. 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  then  French  ambassador; 
Who  had  been  hither  sent  on  the  debating 
A  marriage,  'twrxt  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
Our  daughter  ]^Iary :  I'  the  progress  of  this  business^ 
Kre  a  determinate  resolution,  he 
(I  mean,  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite  j 
Wherein  he  might  the  king  his  lord  advertiBe 
Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate. 
Respecting  this  our  marriage  with  the  dowager. 
Sometimes  our  brother's  wife*     This  respite  shook 
The  bosom  of  my  conscience,  enter  d  me. 
Yea,  with  a  splitting  power,  and  made  to  tremble 
The  region  of  my  breast ;  which  forced  such  way, 
Tliat  many  maz'd  considerings  did  throng, 
And  pressed  in  with  this  caution.    First,  methoughty 
I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  heaven ;  who  had 
Commanded  nature,  that  my  lady's  womby 
If  not  conceiv'd  a  male  child  by  me,  should 
Do  no  more  offices  of  life  to't,  than 
The  grave  does  to  the  dead  :  for  her  male  issue 
Or  died  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  after 
Tliis  world  had  air'd  them  :  Hence  I  took  a  thought, 
Tiiis  was  a  judgment  on  me ;  that  my  kingdom. 
Well  worthy  the  best  heir  o'the  world,  should  not 
Be  gkddcd  in't  by  me  :  Then  follows,  that 
I  weigh'd  the  danger  which  my  realms  stood  in 
By  this  my  issue's  tail  r  and  that  gave  to  me 

5  The  passages  made  toxvard  ii  :2.  'i»  t^  closed^  orJMcne^ 
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Many  a  groaning  throe.     Thus  hulHng  in 
The  wild  sea^  of  my  conscience,  I  did  steer 
Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are 
Now  ppesent  here  together ;  that's  to  say, 
I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience, — ^which 
I  then  did  feel  full  sick,  and  yet  not  w^ll,— ^ 
By  all  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  land, 
And  doctors  leam'd. — First,  I  began  in  private 
With  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln  ;  you  remember 
How  under  my  oppression  I  did  reek. 
When  I  first  mov'd  you. 

Lin.  Very  well,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  I  have  spoke  long ;  be  plcas'd  yourself 
to  say 
How  far  you  satisfied  me. 

Lm.  So  please  your  highness^ 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me, — 
Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in  t. 
And  consequence  of  dread,— f-that  I  committed 
The  daring'st  counsel  which  I  had,  to  doubt ; 
And  did  entreat  your  bighi>ess  to  this  course. 
Which  you  are  running  here. 

K.  Hen.  I  then  mov'd  you, 

My  lord  of  Canterbury ;  and  got  your  leave 
To  make  this  present  summons : — Unsolicited 
I  left  no  reverend  person  in  this  court ; 
But  by  particular  consent  proceeded. 
Under  your  hands  and  seals.     Therefore,  go  on  : 
For  no  dislike  i'the  world  against  the  person 
Of  the  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons,  drive  this  forward ; 
Prove  but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life. 
And  kingly  dignity,  we  are  contented 
To  wear  our  mortal  state  to  come,  with  her, 

* hujling  in 

The  "wild  sea  —J  That  is^  floating  w;tl>out  ^idance ;  tossed 
}ierc  and  there. 
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Katharine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
That's  paragon'd  o'tlie  world. 

Cam.  So  please  your  highness, 

The  queen  being  absent,  'tis  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  further  day : 
Mean  while  must  be  an  earnest  motion 
Made  to  the  queen,  to  call  back  her  appeal 
She  intends   unto  his  holiness. 

[They  rise  to  depart. 

K.  Hen.  I  may  perceive,  [Aside. 

Tliese  cardinals  trifle  with  me :  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth,  and  tricks  of  Rome. 
My  learn'd  and  well-beloved  servant,  Cranmer, 
Pr  y thee  return  I  w  ith  thy  approach,  I  know. 
My  comfort  comes  along.     Break  up  thc/COurt: 
I  say,  set  on.    [Ejceunty  in  manner  as  they  entered. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.    Palace  at  Bridewell. 
A  Room  in  the  Queen's  Apartment. 

The  Queen,  and  some  of  her  fVoinen,  at  work. 

Q.  Kath.  Take  thy  lute,  wench :  my  soul  grows 
sad  with  troubles ; 
Sing,  and  disjx^reethem,  if  thou  canst:  leave  working. 

SONG. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees. 
And  the  mount  ain-tops^  that  freeze. 

Bow  themselves  J  when  he  did  sing : 
To  his  musick^  plant  Sy  and  flowers. 
Ever  sprung  ;   as  sun,  and  showers^ 

There  had  been  a  lasting  spring. 
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Every  thing  that  heard  him  play. 
Even  the  billoxvs  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by^ 
In  sxveet  musick  is  such  art ; 
Killing  care,  and  grief  of  heart. 

Fall  asleep,  or,  hearing,  die. 

Efiter  a  Gentleman, 

Q.  Kath.  How  now  ? 

Gent.  An't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  car- 
dinals 
Wait  in  the  presence.^  *^ 

Q.  Kath.  Would  they  speak  with  me? 

Ge?ft.  They  will'd  me  say  so,  madam, 

Q.  Kath.  Pray  their  graces 

To  come  near.    [^Exit  Gent.]  What  can  be  their 

business 
With  me,  a  poor  weak  woman,  fallen  from  favour  ? 
I  do  not  like  their  coming,  now  I  think  on't. 
They  should  be  good  men  ;  their  affairs  as  righteous : 
But  all  hoods  make  not  monks. 

Enter  Wolsey  and  Campeius. 

fFol.  Peace  to  your  highness ! 

Q.  Kath.  Your  graces  find   me  here  part  of  a 
housewife ; 
I  would  be  all,  against  the  worst  may  happen. 
What  are  your  pleasures  with  mc,  reverend  lords  ? 

JVol.  May  it  please  you,  noble  madam,  to  with- 
draw 
Into  your  private  chamber,  we  shall  give  you 
The  full  causeof  our  coming. 

Q.  Kath.  Speak  it  here  ; 

There's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  conscience, 

'^  Wait  in  the  presence.]  i.  e.  in  the  presence  chamber. 
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Reserves  a  corner :  'Would,  all  other  women 
Could  speak  this  with  as  free  a  soul  as  I  do ! 
My  lords,  I  care  not,  (so  much  I  am  happy 
Above  a  number,)  if  my  actions 
Were  tried  by  every  tongue,  every  eye  saw  them, 
Envy  and  base  opinion  set  against  them,® 
1  know  my  life  so  even :  If  your  business 
Seek  me  out,  and  that  way  I  am  wife  in. 
Out  with  it  boldly  ;  Truth  loves  open  dealing. 

Wpl.  Tanta  est  ergd  te  mentis  integritas,  regina 
serenissima. — 

Q.  Kath.  O,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin ; 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming, 
As  not  to  know  the  l^nguagp  I  haye  liv'd  in : 
A   strange  tongue  makes  my  c^use  more  strange, 

auspicious ; 
Pray,  speak  in  English :  here  arc  some  will  thank  you, 
If  you  speak  truth,  for  their  poor  mistress'  sake ; 
Believe  me,  she  has  had  much  wrong :  Lord  cardinal, 
The  wilHng'st  sin  I  ever  yet  committed, 
Mgy  be  absolved  in  English. 

'  rrol.  Noble  lady, 

I  am  sorry,  my  integrity  should  br^ed, 
(And  service  to  his  majesty  and  you,) 
kSo  deep  suspicion,  where  all  faith  was  meant. 
We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation, 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blesses  ; 
Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  sorrow ; 
You  have  too  much,  good  lady  :  but  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference 
Between  the  king  and  you;  and  to  deliver, 
Like  free  and  honest  men,  our  just  opinions. 
And  comforts  to  yourcau?e. 

^  Env7/  ayidhase  opinion  set  a^aijj.'^f.  them^']  I  would  be  glad  that 
my  coiuiuct  were  in  some  puhlick  trial  confronted  with  mine  ene- 
mies, that  envy  and  coriupt  jud^jnicnt  might  try  their  utmost 
powtr  ag.dnst  nie.    Joiixijoy. 
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Cam.  Most  honour  d  madam^ 

My  lord  of  York^-r-out  of  his  noble  nature. 
Zeal  and  obedience  he  still  bore  your  grace ; 
Forgetting,  like  a  good  man,  your  late  censure 
Both  of  his  truth  and  him,  (which  was  too  far,) — 
Offers,  as  I  do,  in  a  sign  of  peace. 
His  service  and  his  counsel, 

Q.  Kath.  To  betray  me.     [Aside. 

My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills. 
Ye  speak  like  honest  men,  (pray  God,  ye  prove  so !) 
But  how  to  make  you  suddenly  an  answer. 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour, 
(More  near  my  life,  I  fear,)  with  my  weak  wit. 
And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning, 
In  truth,  I  know  not.     I  was  set  at  work 
Among  my  maids  ;  full  little,  God  knows,  looking 
Either  tor  such  men,  or  such  business. 
For  her  sake  that  I  have  been,^  (for  I  feel 
The  last  fit  of  my  greatness,)  good  your  graces. 
Let  me  have  time,  and  counsel,  for  my  cause ; 
A)a<5 !  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless. 

fFoi.  Madam,    you  wrong  the  king's  love  with 
these  fears ; 
Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

Q.  Kath.  In  England, 

But  little  for  my  profit :  Can  you  think,  lords, 
Than  any  Englishman  dare  give  me  counsel  ? 
Or  be  a  known  friend,  'gainst  his  highness'  pleasure, 
('Hiough  he  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  honest,) 
And  live  a  subject  ?  Nay,  forsooth,  my  friends. 
They  that  must  weigh  out  my  afflictions. 
They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here ; 
They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts,  far  hence. 
In  mine  own  country,  lords. 


^  For  her  sake  that  I  have  beoi^  &c.]  For  the  sake  of  tliat  roy- 
^ty  which  I  have  heretofore  possessed. 

1  o 
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Cii'i:!.  I  would,  your  grace 

Woultl  leave  your  griefs,  and  take  my  counsel. 

Q.  Katlu  How,  sir? 

Cam.  Put  your  main  cause  into  the  king's  pro* 
tection ; 
He's  loving,  and  most  gracious;  'twill  be  much 
lioth  for  your  honour  better,  and  your  cause; 
For,  if  the  trial  of  the  law  o'ertake  you. 
You'll  part  away  disgrac'd. 

JVol.  He  tells  you  rightly, 

Q.  KaUu  Ye  tell  me  what  ye  wish  for  both,  my 
ruin  : 
Is  this  your  christian  counsel  ?  out  upon  ye! 
Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  sits  a  judge. 
That  no  king  can  corrupt. 

Cam.  Your  rage  mistakes  i]i« 

Q.  Kath.  The  more  shame  for  ye;    holy  men  I 
thought  ye. 
Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues; 
But  cardinal  sins,  and  hollow  hearts,  I  fear  ye: 
Mend  them  for  shame,    my  lords.      Is  this  youy 

comfort  ? 
The  cordial  that  ye  bring  a  wretched  lady  ? 
A  woman  lost  among  ye,  laugh'd  at,  scorn  d  ? 
I  will  not  wish  ye  halt  my  miseries, 
I  have  more  charity :  But  say,  I  warn'd  ye ; 
Take  heed,  for  heaven's  sake,  take  heed,  lest  at  once 
The  burden  of  my  sorrows  fall  upon  ye, 

WoL  Madam,  this  is  a  mere  distraction  ; 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy. 

Q.  Kath.  Ye  turn  me  into  nothing :  Woe  uponyCj 
And  all  such  false  professors !  Would  ye  have  me 
(If  you  have  any  justice,  any  pity; 
If  ye  be  any  thing  but  churchmen's  habits,) 
Put  my  sick  cause  into  his  hands  that  hates  me  ? 
Alas  !  he  has  banish'd  me  his  bed  already ; 
His  love,  too  long  ago :  I  am  old,  my  lords^ 
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^nd  all  tlie  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him 
[s  only  my  obedience.     What  can  happen 
To  me,  above  this  wretchedness  ?  all  your  studies 
Make  me  a  curse  like  this. 

Cam.  Your  fears  are  M'orse. 

Q.  Kath.  Have  I  liv'd  thus  long — (let  me  speak 
myself. 
Since  virtue  finds  no  friends,) — a  wife,  a  true  one  ? 
A.  woman  (I  dare  say,  without  vain-glory,) 
Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion  ? 
Have  I  with  all  my  full  afl'ections 
Still  met  the  king?  lov'd  him  next  heaven?  obey'cj 

him  ? 
Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him?' 
Almost  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ?  'tis  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband. 
One  that  ne'er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  his  pleasure ; 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most. 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour,— a  great  patience. 

JVoL  Madam,  you  wander  from  the  good  we  aim 
^at. 

Q.  Kath,  My  lord,  I  dare  not  make  myself  so 
guilty, 

To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 

Your  master  wed  me  to :  nothing  but  death 

Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities". 

WoL  'Pray,  hear  me. 

Q.  Kath.  'Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English 
earth. 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 
Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts. 
What  will  become  of  me  now,  wretched  lady  ? 
I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living. — 

■  —  superstitious  to  kitnf]  That  is,  served  him  with  super- 
ItitiouB  attention ;  done  more  than  was  required. 
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Alas !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  t 

[To  her  JVomcn. 
Shipwrecked  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me. 
Almost,  no  grave  allow'd  me : — Like  the  lily. 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  flourished, 
rU  hang  my  head,  and  perish. 

IVol.  If  your  grace 

Could  but  be  brought  to  know,  our  ends  are  honest, 
You'd  feel  more  comfort :  why  should  we,  good  lady, 
Upon  what  cause,  wrong  you  ?  alas !  our  places. 
The  way  of  our  profession  is  against  it ; 
We  are  to  cure  such  soitows,  not  to  sow  tliem. 
For  goodness'  sake,  consider  what  you  do ; 
How  you  may  hurt  yourself,  ay,  utterly 
Grow  from  the  king's  acquaintance,  by  this  carriage. 
The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience. 
So  much  they  love  it ;  but,  to  stubborn  spirits. 
They  swell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 
I  know,  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper, 
A  soul  as  ^ven  as  a  calm ;  Pray,  think  us 
Those  we  profess,  peace-makers,  friends,  and  ser- 
vants. 
Cam.  Madam,  you'll  find  it  so.     You  wrong  your 
virtues 
With  these  weak  women's  fears.     A  nobis  spirit, 
As  yours  was  put  into  you,  ever  casts 
Such  doubts,  as  false  coin,  from  it.     The  king  loves 

you ; 
Beware  you  lose  it  not :  For  us,  if  you  please 
To  trust  us  in  your  business,  we  are  ready 
To  use  our  utmost  studies  in  your  service. 

Q.  Kath.  Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords :  And,  pray, 
forgive  me. 
If  I  have  us'd  myself*  unmannerly  ; 

'' If  I  have  \xs*d  mffseif^^2  i- c.  behaved  myself^ 
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You  know,  I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons* 
Pray,  do  my  service  to  his  majesty : 
He  has  my  heart  yet ;  and  shall  have  my  prayers. 
While  I  shall  have  my  life.  Come,  reverend  fathers^ 
Bestow  your  counsels  on  me :  she  now  begs. 
That  little  thought,  when  she  set  footing  here. 
She  should  have  bought  her  dignities  so  dear. 

SCENE  n. 

Ante-chamber  to  the  King's  Apartment. 

Enter  the  Duke  o/'Norfolk,  the  Duke  of  SvFVOLKy 
the  Earl  o/'Surrey,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Nor.  If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints 
And  force  them '  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them  :  If  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise, 
But  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces. 
With  these  you  bear  already. 

Sur.      '  I  am  joyful 

To  meet  the  least  occasion,  that  may  give  mc 
Remembrance  of  my  father-in-law,  the  dukc^ 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Suf.  Which  of  the  jxicrs 

Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Strangely  neglected  ?  when  did  he  regard 
The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person, 
Out  of  himself? 

Cham.  My  lords,  you  speak  your  pleasures : 

What  he  deserves  of  you  and  me,  I  know ; 
What  we  can  do  to  him,  (though  now  the  time 
Gives  way  to  us,)  I  much  fear.     If  you  cannot 

*  And  force  them  — ]  Force  is  enforce^  ^^S^* 
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Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thing  on  him  ;  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in  his  tongue. 

Nor.  O,  fear  him  not ; 

His  spell  in  that  is  out :  the  king  hath  found 
Matter  against  him,  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language.     No,  he's  settled^ 
Not  to  come  oft^  in  his  displeasure. 

Sur.  Sir, 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  such  news  as  this 
Once  every  hour. 

Nor.  Believe  it,  this  is  true. 

In  the  divorce,  his  contrary  proceedings* 
Are  all  unfolded  ;  wherein  he  appears. 
As  I  could  wish  mine  enemy. 

Sin\  How  came 

His  practices  to  light  ? 

Si(f.  Most  strangely. 

Sur.  O,  how,  how? 

Suf\  The  cardinal's  letter  to  the  pope  miscarried, 
And  came  to  the  eye  o'  the  king :  wherein  was  read, 
How  that  the  cardinal  did  entreat  his  holiness 
To  stay  the  judgment  o'  the  divorce ;  For  if 
It  did  take  place,  /  do^  quoth  he,  perceive, 
Jllj/  king  is  tangled  in  affection  to 
A  creature  of  the  queen  s^  lady  Anne  Bullen. 

Sur.  Has  the  king  this  ? 

Suf.  Believe  it. 

Sur.  Will  this  work? 

Chain.  The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  he 
coasts 
And  hedges,  his  own  way.     But  in  this  jx)int 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physick 
After  his  patient's  death  ;  the  king  akeady 
Hath  married  the  fair  lady. 


-  contrary  proceedings  — ]  Private  practices  opposite  to 


hU  publick  procedure. 


1  f\ 
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Sur.  /Would  he  had ! 

Siif.  May  you  be  happy  in  your  wish,  niy  lord  ! 
For,  I  profess,  you  liave  it. 

Sur.  Now  all  my  joy 

Trace  the  conjunction  !^ 

Suf.  My  amen  to^t ! 

Nor.  All  men^s. 

Suf\  There^s  order  given  for  her  coronation : 
Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  ears  unrecounted. — But,  my  lords. 
She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete 
In  mind  and  feature :  I  persuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fall  some  blessing  to  this  land,  which  shall 
In  it  be  memoriz'd.^ 

Sur.  But,  will  the  king 

Digest  this  letter  of  the  cardinal's  ? 
The  lord  forbid ! 

JVbr.  Marry,  amen  I 

Suf.  No,  no ; 

There  be  more  wasps  that  buz  about  his  nose. 
Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner.  C  ardinal  Canipeiuii 
Is  stolen  away  to  Rome ;  hath  ta'en  no  leave ; 
Has  left  the  cause  o'the  king  unhandled  ;  and 
Is  posted,  as  the  agent  of  our  cardinal, 
To  second  all  his  plot.     I  do  assure  you 
The  king  cry'd,  ha !  at  this. 

Cham.  Now,  God  incense  him. 

And  let  him  cry  ha,  louder ! 

Nor.  But,  my  lord, 

When  returns  Cranmer  ? 

Suf.  He  is  returned,  in  his  opinions;"  which 


^  Trace  the  conjunction  /]  To  trace^  is  to  follow, 

*  In  it  he  memorizM.]  To  memorize  is  to  make  memorable. 

'  He  is  return*df  in  his  opinions  ;"]     Cranmer^  says  Sufl'olk,  is 

returned  in  his  opinions^  u  c.  with  the  same  sentinients  wliich  he 

etiteitained  before  he  went  abroad,  tvhrch   (sentiments)  have 

satisfied  the  kingf  together  vdth  all  thejamous  colleges  referred  to 
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Have  satiijfled  the  king  for  his  divorce. 

Together  with  all  famous  colleges 

Almost  in  Christendom  :  shortly,  I  believe. 

His  second  marriage  shall  be  published,  and 

Her  coronation.     Katharine  no  more 

Shall  be  call'd,  queen  ;  but  princess  dowager. 

And  widow  to  prince  Arthur. 

Nor.  This  same  Cranmer's 

A  worthy  fellow,  and  hath  ta'en  much  pain 
In  the  king's  business. 

Suf.  He  has  ;  and  we  shall  see  him 

For  it,  an  archbishop. 

Nor.  So  I  hear. 

Sf(f.  TTis  so. 

The  cardinal — 

Enter  Wolsey  and  Crom\V£ll, 

Nor.  Observe,  observe,  he's  moody. 

IVol.  ITie  packet,    Cromwell,    gave   it  you  the 
king;  ? 

Crom.  To  his  own  hand,  in  his  bedchamber. 

JVol.  Look'd  he  o'thc  inside  of  the  paj^r  ? 

Crom.  Presently 

He  did  unseal  them  :  and  the  first  he  viewed. 
He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind  ;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance :  You,  he  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  morning. 

IVoL  Is  he  ready 

To  come  abroad  ? 

Crom.  I  think,  by  this  he  is. 

JFol.  Leave  me  a  while. —        [^Exit  Cromweu. 
It  shall  be  the  duchess  of  Alencjon, 
The  French  king's  sister :  he  shall  marry  her.— 

on  the  occasion. — Or  perhaps  the  passage  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
observes)  may  mean — He  is  rctiirn*a  in  effect,  having  aeni  hit 
opinions^  i.  c.  the  opinions  of  divines,  &c.  collected  by  Eink 
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Anne  Bullen !  No ;  I'll  no  Anne  Bullens  for  him : 
There  is  more  in  it  than  fair  visage. — Bullen ! 
No,  we'll  no  Bullens.— SpK^edily  I  wish 
To  hear  from  Rome.— The  marchioness  of  Pern 
broke ! 

Kor.  He's  discontented. 

Suf.  May  bcj  he  hfears  the  king 

Does  whet  his  anger  to  hirii; 

Sur.  Sharp  enough. 

Lord,  for  thy  justice ! 

IVol.  The  late  queen's  gentlewoman ;  a  knight's 
daughter. 
To  be  her  mistfess'  mistfc^s !   the  queen's  queen  ! — 
This  candle  burns  not  clear :  'tis  I  must  snuff  it ; 
Then,  out  it  goes. — What  though  I  know  her  vir- 
tuous, 
And  well  desei-ving  ?  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran  ;  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause,  that  she  should  lie  i'the  bosom  of 
Our  hard-rul'd  king.     Again^  thet^  is  s;^rung  up 
An  heretick,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer ;  one 
Hath  crawl'd  into  the  favour  of  the  king, 
And  is  his  oracle^ 

Nor.  He  is  vex'd  at  something. 

Suf.  I  would^  'twere  something  that  would  fret 
the  strings 
The  master-cord  of  his  heart  I 

Enter  the  Kingj  reading  a  Schedule  ;  and  Lc^ell. 

Suf.  The  king,  the  king. 

K.  Hen.  What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumu* 
lated 
To  his  own  portion !  and  what  expence  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him  !  How,  i'the  name  of  thrift, 
Ddes  he  rake  this  together ! — Now,  ray  lords ; 
Saw  you  the  cardinal  ? 

Nor.  My  lord^  ^^H  have 

TOL.  VL  B  B 
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Stood  here  observing  him :  Some  strange  commoticm 
Is  in  his  brain :  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground. 
Then,  lays  his  finder  on  his  temple ;  straight. 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then,  stops  a^m^ 
Strikes  his  breast  hard  ;  and  anon,  he  casts 
His  eye  against  the  moon :  in  most  strange  posturei 
We  have  seen  him  set  himself. 

K.  Hen.  It  may  well  be ; 

There  is  a  mutiny  in  his  mind.     This  morning 
Papers  of  state  he  sent  me  to  })enise, 
As  I  requir'd ;  And,  wot  you,  what  I  found 
There  ;  on  my  conscience,  put  unwittingly  ? 
Forsooth,  an  inventory,  thus  importing, — 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure. 
Rich  stuffs,  and  ornaments  of  household ;  which 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  out-speaks 
Possession  of  a  subject. 

Nor,  It's  heaven's  will ; 

Some  spirit  put  this  paper  in  the  packet. 
To  bless  your  eye  withal. 

K.  Hen.  If  we  did  think 

His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth. 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  object,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings :  but,  I  am  afmid. 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon',  not  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

[He  takes  his  seat,  and  whispers  Loveli, 

Xvho  goes  to  WOLSEY. 

WoL  Heaven  forgive  mc ! 

Ever  God  bless  your  highness  ! 

K.  Hen.  Good,  my  lord, 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory 
Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind  ;  the  which     * 
You  were  now  running  o'er  ;  you  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span. 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit :  Sure,  in  that 
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I  deem  yon  an  ill  husband :  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

JVoL  :        Sir, 

For  holy  offices  I  have  a  time  ;  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  business^  which 
I  bear  i'the  state ;  and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal. 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  said  well. 

JVoL  And  ever  may  your  highness  yoke  tc^ther. 
As  I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well-saying ! 

K>  Hen.  'Tis  well  said  again  ; 

And  'tis  a  kind  of  good  deed,  to  say  well : 
And  yet  words  are  no  deeds.     My  father  lov*d  you : 
He  said,  he  did ;  and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
His  word  upon  you.     Since  I  had  my  office, 
I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart ;  have  not  alone 
Employ  a  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home. 
But  par'd  my  present  havings,  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

fVol.  What  should  this  mean  ? 

Sur.  The  Lord  increase  this  business  !       [^Aside. 

K.  Hen.  Have  I  not  made  you 

TTic  prime  man  of  the  state  ?  I  pray  you,  tell  me. 
If  what  I  now  pronounce,  you  have  found  true : 
And,  if  you  may  confess  it,  say  withal, 
If  you  are  bound  to  us,  or  no.     What  say  you  ? 

fVol.  My  sovereign,  I  confess,  your  royal  graces. 
Shower  d  on  me  dailv,  have  been  more,  than  could 
My  studied  purposes  requite  ;  which  went 
Beyond  all  man's  endeavours  : — my  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires. 
Yet,  fird  with  my  abilities:  ^  Mine  own  ends 


•  Yet  fiPd  voiih  my  abilities :]     My  endeavours,  though  loss 

B    B  2 
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Have  been  mine  so,  that  evermore  they  pointed 
To  the  good  of  your  most  sacred  person,  and 
The  profit  of  the  state.     For  your  great  graces 
Heaped  upon  me,  poor  undeserver,  I 
Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks ; 
My  prayers  to  heaven  for  you ;  my  loyalty^ 
Wnich  ever  has,  and  ever  shall  be  growing. 
Till  death,  that  winter,  kill  it. 

K.  Hen.  Fairly  answered ; 

A  loyal  and  obedient  subject  is 
Therein  illustrated :  The  honour  of  it 
Does  pay  the  act  of  it  >  as,  i'the  contrary. 
The  foulness  is  the  punishment.     I  presume 
That,  aa  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  you. 
My  heart  dropp'd  love,  my  power  rained  honour^mon 
On  you,  than  any ;  so  your  handy  and  heart. 
Your  brain,  and  every  function  of  your  power, 
Should,  notwithstanding  that  your  bond  of  duty,^ 
As  'twere  in  love's  particular,  be  more 
To  me,  your  friend,  than  any* 

fFoL  1  ^o  profess. 

That  for  your  highness'  good  I  ever  laboured 
More  than  mine  own  ;  that  am,  have,  and  will  be.' 
Thotich  all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty  to  vou, 
And  tnrow  it  Irom  their  soul ;  though  perils  did 
Abound,  asr  thick  as  tliought  could  make  them,  add 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid ;  yet  my  du^. 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood,*' 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 

tlnm  my  desires^  have^i'J,  that  is,  have  gone  an  equal  pace  widi 
my  abilities^ 

' notxmtfistanding  that  your  bond  of  duty^'\  Besktes  the 

generul  bond  of  duty,  by  which  you  arc  obliged  to  ^  a  ioymlaiul 
obedient  subject^  yoiiowe  bl  particular  devotion  of  youi^en  to  bm^ 
as  your  particular  benefactor. 

'  ■ » that  am^  have^  and  tviil  be.]  Perhaps  the  meaning  is, 
ihatf  or,  such  a  many  I  am,  have  been^  and  will  ever  be. 

*  against  Ike  chiding^ooe/,]  i.  e.  the  resounding  flood* 
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And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

K.  Hen,  'Tis  nobly  spoken : 

Tak^  notice^  lords,  he  has  a  loyal  breast, 
Fpr  you  haye  seen  him  open't. — Read  o'er  this ; 

[Giving  him  Papers. 
And,  after,  this :  and  then  to  breakfast,  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 

[ J5»nV  King,  frowning  upon  Cardiftal  Wolsey  : 
the  Nobles  throng  after  him,  smiling,  and 
whispering. 

Wol.  What  should  this  mean  ? 

What  sudden  anger's  this  ?  how  have  I  reap'd  it  ? 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
LfCap'd  from  his  eyes  :  So  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  galFd  him  ; 
Then  makes  him  nothing.     I  must  read  this  paper ; 
I  fear,  the  story  of  his  anger. — ^'Tis  so  ; 
This  paper  has  undone  me : — ^'Tis  the  account 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends ;  indeed,  to  rain  the  popedom. 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome.     O  negligence. 
Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by  J  Wh^t  cross  devil 
Made  me  put  this  mam  secret  in  the  packet 
I  sent  the  king  ?  Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this  ? 
No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  bis  brains  ? 
I  know,  'twill  stir  him  strongly  ;  Yet  I  know 
A  way,  if  it  tak^  right,  ip  spite  of  fortune 
Will  bring  me-offag^ip.  What's  this — To  the  Pope? 
The  letter,  as  I  live,  with  all  the  business 
I  writ  to  his  holiness.     Nay  then,  farewell ! 
I  have  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  gieatness  : 
And,  firom  that  fiill  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting .  I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  m  the  evening. 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 
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Re-enter  the  Dukes  o/' Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  atid  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Nor.  Hear   the  king's  pleasure,  cardinal :    who 
commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently 
Into  our  hands  ;  and  to  confine  yourself 
To  Asher-hous«,'  my  lord  of  Winchester's,* 
Till  you  hear  further  from  his  highness. 

IVol.  Stay, 

Where's  your  commission,  lords  ?  words  cannot  carry 
Authority  so  weighty. 

Siif.  Wlio  dare  cross  them  ? 

Bearmg  the  king's  will  from  his  mouth  expressly  ? 

IVoL  Till  I  find  more  than  will,  or  words,  to  do  it, 
(I  mean^  your  malice,)  know,  officious  lords^ 
I  dare,  and  must  deny  it.     Now  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  arc  moulded,--envy.  * 
How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces, 
As  if  it  fed  ye  ?  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  apj>ear  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin ! 
Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice  ; 
You  have  christian  warrant  for  them,  and,  no  doubt, 
In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.     Tliat  seal. 
You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  king, 
(Mine,  and  your  master,)  with  his  own  hand  gave  me: 
Bade  mc  enjoy- it,  with  the  place  and  honours. 
During  my  life,  and,  to  confirm  his  goodness, 
Tied  it  by  letters  patents  ;  Now,  who'll  take  it? 

Sur.  The  king,  tliat  gave  it. 

Wol.  It  must  be  himself  then. 

3  To  Asher-Zioiwf,]  Asher  was  the  ancient  name  of  Esher. 

* mt/  lord  of  IVinch  ester's^  Shakspeare  forgot  that  Wolsey 

was  himself  bishop  of  Winchester,  unless  he  meant  to  say,  vou 
must  confine  yourself  to  that  house  which  you  possess  as  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  Asher,  near  Hampton-Court,  was  one  of  the 
houses  belonging  to  that  bishoprick. 
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Sur.  Thou  art  a  proud  traitor,  priest, 

TFoL  Proud  lord,  thou  licst ; 

Within  these  forty  hours  Surrey  durst  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue,  than  said  so. 

Sur.  Thy  ambition. 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robbed  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law : 
The  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals, 
(With  thee,  and  all  thy  best  parts  bound  together,) 
Weigh'd  not  a  hair  of  his.     Plague  of  your  policy  1 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland  ; 
Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  king,  from  all 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  feult  thou  gav'st  him ; 
Whilst  your  great  goodness  out  of  holy  pity. 
Absolved  him  with  an  axe. 

TVoL  This,  and  all  else 

Tliis  talking  lord  can  lay  upon  my  credit, 
I  answer,  is  most  false.     The  duke  by  law 
Found  his  deserts  :  how  innocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  his  end, . 
His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 
If  I  lov'd  many  woids,  lord,  I  should  tell  you. 
You  have  as  little  modesty  as  honour ; 
That  I,  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  master. 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be. 
And  all  that  tove  his  follies. 

Sur.  By  my  soul. 

Your  long  coat,  priest,  protects  you ;  thou  should'st 

feel 
My  sword  i'the  life-blood  of  thee  else. — My  lords. 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  aiTogance  ? 
And  from  this  fellow  ?  If  we  live  thus  tamely. 
To  be  thus  jaded  ^  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 

^  To  be  thus  jaded — ]  To  be  abused  and  ill  treated,  like  a 
worthier  horse  :  or  perhaps  to  be  ridduu  by  a  priest ; — to  have 
him  mounted  above  us. 


( 
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Farewell  nobility  ;  let  his  grace  go  forwanl. 
And  dare  us  with  his  oap^  like  larks.^ 

//  'oL  AH  goodnen 

Is  j:)oison  to  my  stomach. 

Sur.  Yes^  that  goodness 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one. 
Into  your  own  hands^  cardinal,  by  extortioii  i 
The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets. 
You  writ  to  the  pope,  against  the  king:  your  goodness, 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious.—* 
My  lord  of  Noi-fFolk,  as  you  are  truly  noble. 
As  you  respect  the  common  good,  the  state 
Of  our  despis'd  nobility,  our  issues. 
Who,  if  he  live,  will  scarce  be  gentlemen,— 
Produce  the  grand  suni  of  his  sms,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life : — FU  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell,^  when  the  brown  wenA 
Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal. 

IVol.  How  much,  methinks,  I  could  despise  thii 
man. 
But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it ! 

Nor.  Those  articles,  my  lord,   are  in  the  kinA 
hand : 
But,  thus  much,  they  are  foul  ones. 

JVoL  So  much  fairer, 

And  spotless,  shall  mine  innocence  arise. 
When  the  king  knows  my  truth. 

Sur.  This  cannot  save  yott: 

I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember 

^  And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  //^e  larks.]  It  is  weU  known  thattlie 
hat  of  a  cardinal  is  bcarltt ;  and  that  one  of  the  methods  of  diirni^ 
larks  was  by  smail  niifrors  fastened  on  scarlet  cloth,  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  these  birds  while  the  fowler  drew  his  net 
over  them. 

^  Worse  than  the  Facring  bell,]  Tiie  little  bell  which  is  nmgto 
give  notice  of  the  Host  approaching  when  it  is  carried  in  prooes- 
Esion,  as  also  in  other  owlces  of  the  J^oniish  church,  k  called 
tiie  sacrinnr  or  consecration  bell :  from  the  French  word,  merer* 
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Some  of  these  articles ;  and  out  they  shall. 
Now,  if  you  can  blush,  and  cry  guilty,  cardinal. 
You'll  show  a  little  honesty. 

JVoL  Speak  on,  sir ; 

I  dare  your  worst  objections  :  if  I  blush. 
It  18,  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 

Sur.  I'd  rather  want  those^  than  my  head.  Have 
at  you, 
FiFSt,  that,  without  the  king's  assent,  or  knowledge^ 
You  wrought  to  be  a  legate  ;  by  which  power 
You  maini'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

Nor.  Then,  that,  in  all  you  writ  to  Romci  or  else 
To  foreign  princes.  Ego  et  Re.v  mens 
Was  still  inscribed ;  in  which  you  brought  the  king 
To  be  your  servant. 

Suf.  Then,  that,  without  the  knowledge 

£ither  of  king  or  council,  when  you  went 
Ambassador  to  the  emperor,  you  made  bold 
To  cany  into  Flanders  the  great  seal . 

Sur.  Item,  you  sent  a  large  commission 
To  Gregory  de  Cassalis,  to  conclude, 
Without  the  king's  will,  or  the  state's  allowance, 
A  league  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara. 

Suj.  That,  out  of  mere  ambition,  you  have  caus'd 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamp'd  on  the  king's  coin.® 

Sur.  Then,  that  you  have  sent  innumerable  sub- 
stance, 
(By  what  means  got,  I  leave  to  your  own  conscience,) 
To  fiimish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have  for  dignities  ;  to  the  mere  undoing' 
Of  all  the  kingdom.     Many  more  there  are  ; 


•  Your  hclif  hat  to  be  stamped  on  the  king'*s  co/w,]  This  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  articles  exhibited  against  Wolsey,  but  rather  with 
a  view  to  swell  the  catalogue,  than  from  any  serious  cause  of  ac- 
cusation; inasmuch  as  the  Archbishops  Craniner,  Bainbriggei 
and  Warham,  were  indulged  witli  the  same  privilege. 

V  —  to  the  mere  undoing  — ]  Merc  is  absolute. 
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'W'hich^  since  they  are  of  you,  and  odious^ 
I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with. 

Cham.  O  my  lord. 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far ;  'tis  virtue : 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws  ;  let  them> 
Not  you,  correct  him.     My  heart  weeps  to  see  him 
Sk)  little  of  his  great  self. 

Sui\  I  forgive  him, 

Suf.  Lord  cardinal,  the  king's  fm-tlier  pleasure 
is,— 
Because  all  those  things,  you  have  done  of  late 
By  your  power  Icgatine  within  this  kingdom. 
Fall  into  the  compass  of  a  priemunlre,^-^ 
ITiat  therefore  such  a  writ  be  sued  against  you ; 
To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements. 
Chattels,  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection :-— This  is  my  charge. 

No)\  And  so  we'll  leave  you  to  your  meditations 
How  to  live  better.     For  your  stubborn  answer. 
About  the  giving  back  the  great  seal  to  us. 
The  king  shall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  shall  thank 

you. 
So  fare  you  well,  my  little  good  lord  cardinal. 

IKveunt  all  but  Wolsiy. 

fVoL  So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  hioi : 
The  third  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And, — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening, — nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 


' 2f  ^  praemunire,]    It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  obierve 

that  prcemunire  is  a  barbarous  word  used  instead  o^ pnemonere^ 
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rhis  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  feir  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  |3ride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ; 
[  feel  my  heart  new  open'd :  O,  how  wretched 
b  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours! 
rhere  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
riiat  sweet  aspdct  of  princes,  and  their  ruin,* 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have  ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. — 

Enter  Cromwell,  amazed ly. 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  ? 

Crom.  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

TFoL  What,  amaz'd 

At  my  misfortunes  ?  can  thy  spirit  wonder, 
A  great  man  should  decline  ?  Nay,  an  you  weep, 
I  am  fallen  indeed. 

Crom.  How  docs  your  grace  ? 

TVol.  Why,  well ; 

Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.  The  king  has  cur'd  nie, 
I  humbly  thank  his  grace  ;  and  from  these  shoulders. 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honour : 
O,  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden. 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Crom.  I  am  glad,  your  grace  has  made  that  right 
use  of  it. 

•  —  and  their  ruin,]    Their  ruin  is  their  displeasure,  pro- 
duciog  the  downfall  and  ruin  ofhim  on  whom  it  lights.^ 
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JVoL  I  hope,  I  have :  I  am  able  now,  methinkii 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,) 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far, 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  ofien 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Crom.  Tlie  heaviest,  and  the  worst. 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

tVol.  Godblpsshim! 

Cram.  The  next  is,  that  sir  Thomas  More  is 
chosen 
Lord  chancellor  in  your  place. 

Wol.  ITiat's  somewhat  sudden : 

But  he*s  a  learned  man.     May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness'  favour,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake,  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphan's  tears  wept  on  'cm ! 
What  more? 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  retum'd  with  welcomep 
Install'd  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

fFoL  That's  news  indeed. 

Crom.  Last,  that  the  lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 
This  day  was  view'd  in  opcn,^  as  his  queen. 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  nqw 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

/f  o/.  There  was  the  weight  that  pull'd  me  down. 
O  Cromwell, 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me,  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever : 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours. 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troo|)s  tliat  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.  Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell; 
I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master :  Seek  the  king ; 

}  _  in  opetiy"]  i,  e.  in  a  place  exposed  onaU  sides  to  viirxw. 
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Tliat  stih,  I  prayj  may  never  set !  I  have  told  him 

What,  and  how  true  thou  art :  he  will  advance  thee ; 

Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him, 

(I  know  his  noble  nature,)  not  to  let 

Thy  hopeful  sei*vice  perish  too :  Good  Cromwell, 

Neglect  him  not ;  make  use*  now,  and  provide 

For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom.  O  my  lord. 

Must  I  then  leave  you  ?  must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  ? 
Bear  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron. 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord.— ^ 
The  king  shall  have  my  service  ;  but  my  prayers 
Fof  ever,  and  for  ever,  shall  be  yours* 

JVoL  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  me 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes :  and  thus  far  hear  mc,  Cromwell; 
And, — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be ; 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of, — say,  I  taught  thee  ; 
Say,  Wolsey, — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour,— > 
Pound  thee  away,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in  ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin  d  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels  ;  how  can  man  then, 
rhe  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't  ? 
Love  thyself  last:  cherish  those  hearts   that  hate 

thee ; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gen  le  peace, 
Xo  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just,  and  fear  not: 
Let  all  the  ends,  thou  aim'st  at,  be  thy  countiy*s, 

make  use  — ]  i.  e.  make  interest. 
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Tliy  God's,    and  truth's ;    then  if  thou  falFst,  0 

Cromwell, 
Tliou  fairst  a  blessed  martyr.     Serve  the  king; 
And, — Pr  ythee,  lead  me  in : 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  last  jxMiny  ;  'tis  the  king*s :  my  robe. 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    O  Cromwell,  Cromwell^ 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal* 
I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patienee. 

fVoL  So  I  have.     Farewell 

The  hopes  of  court !  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell. 

[Exeufit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L     A  Street  in  Westminster. 

Enter  Two  Gentlemen,  meeting. 

1  Gent.  You  are  well  met  once  again. 

2  Gent.  And  so  are  yew. 

1  Gent.  You  come  to  take  your  stand  here,  and 

behold 
The  lady  Anne  pass  from  her  coronation? 

2  Gent.  'Tis  all  my  business.     At  our  last  en- 

counter, 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  came  from  his  trial. 

5  Had  I  hut  served  my  God,  &c.]  This  sentence  was  really  ut- 
tered by  Wolsey.  But  it  was  a  strange  sentence  for  him  to  ut- 
ter, who  was  disgraced  for  the  basest  treachery  to  Iiis  Kinc  inthc 
affair  of  the  divorce  :  but  it  shows  how  naturally  men  endeavour 
t'j  pilliiite  their  crimes  even  to  themselves. 
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1  Gent.   'Tis  very  true :    but  that  time  offered 

sorrow ; 
This,  general  joy. 

2  Gent.  'Tis  well :  Tlie  citizens, 

I  am  sure,  have  shown  at  full  their  royal  minds ; 
As,  let  them  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever  forward 
In  celebration  of  this  day^  with  shows. 
Pageants,  and  sights  of  honour. 

1  Gent.  Never  greater. 

Nor,  PI  I  assure  you,  better  taken,  sir. 

Q  Gent.  May  I  be  bold  to  ask  what  that  contains. 
That  paper  in  your  liand  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes;  'tis  the  list 
Of  tliose,  that  claim  their  offices  this  day. 
By  custom  of  the  coronation. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 
To  be  high  steward  ;  next,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
He  to  be  earl  marshal :  you  may  read  the  rest. 

2  Gent.  I  thank  you,  sir  ;  had  I  not  known  those 

customs, 
I  should  have  been  beholden  to  your  paper. 
But,  I  beseech  you,  what's  become  of  Katharine, 
The  princess  dowager  r  how  goes  her  business  ? 

1  Gent.  That  lean  tell  you  too.     The  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 
L<eamed  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order. 
Held  a  late  court  at  Dunstable,  six  miles  off 
From  Ampthill,  where  the  princess  lay ;  to  which 
She  oft  was  cited  by  them,  but  appear'd  not : 
And,  to  be  short,  for  not  appearance,  and 
The  king's  late  scruple,  by  the  main  assent 
Of  all  these  learned  men  she  was  divorc'd. 
And  the  late  marriage^  made  of  none  effect : 
Since  which,  she  was  removed  to  Kimbolton, 

*  —  this  dai^  — ]  i.  e.  such  a  day  as  this,  a  coronation  day. 
'  — ^  the  late  marriage  — ]  i.  e.  the  marriage  lately  consider- 
ed as  a  valid  one. 
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Where  she  remains  now,  sick. 

2  Gent.  Alas,  good  lady  !— 

[Trumpeth 
The  trumpets   sound:   stand   dosei^   the   queen  is 
coming. 


THE   ORDEii   6F   THE   PROCESSION. 

A  lively  Nourish  of  Trumpets :  then^  enter 

li  Two  Judges. 

2.  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  purse  and  mace  befort 

him. 
8.  Choristers  singing.  [Musick. 

4.  Mayor   of  London   bearing   the  mace.    Tka^ 

Garter,  in  his  coat  of  arms,  and,  on  his  headi 
a  gilt  copper  crown. 

5.  Mcirquis  Dorset,  bearing  a  sceptre  of  gold,  M 

his  head  a  demi-coronal  of  gold.  fVith  Am, 
the  ^arl  of  Surrey,  bearing  the  rod  of  silver 
with  the  dove,  crowned  with  an  earVs  coramt. 
Collars  of  SS. 

6.  Duke  <f  Sujfolk,  in  his  robe  of  estate,  his  coronet 

on  his  head,  bearing  a  long  white  wand,  cs 
high'Steuard.  JVith  him,  the  Duke  of  Nor^ 
Jolk^  XV hh  the  rod  of  marshalship,  a  coronet 
on  his  head.  Colla?*s  of  SS. 
7*  A  canopy  borne  by  four  of  the  Cinque-ports; 
under  it,  the  Queen  in  her  robe  ;  in  her  hair 
richly  adorned  with  pearly  crowned.  On 
each  side  of  her,  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
JVinchester. 

8.  The  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  a  coronal  ofgoldj 

wrought  withfowcrs,  bearing  the  Queen's 
train, 

9.  Certain  Ladies  or  Countesses,  with  plain  drcUtt 

of  gold  xvithout  JloiverSi 


1  r\ 
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2  Gent.  A    royal    train,    believe  me. — ^These  I 
know ; — 
Who*8  that,  that  bears  the  scepter  ? 

1  Gent.  Marquis  Dorset : 
And  that  the  earl  of  Surrey,  with  the  rod. 

2  Gent.  A  bold  brave  gentleman:  And  that  should 

be 
The  duke  of  Suffolk. 

1  Gent.  'Tis  the  same ;  high-steward. 

2  Gent.  And  that  my  lord  of  Norfolk  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes. 

H  Gent.  Heaven  bless  tliee ! 

\^Looking  on  the  Queen. 
Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  look'd  on.— 
Sir^  as  I  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel ; 
Our  king  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms. 
And  more,  and  richer,  when  he  strains  that  lady : 
I  cannot  blame  his  conscience. 

1  Gent.  They,  that  bear 
The  cloth  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  barons 
Of  the  Cinque-ports. 

2  Gent.  Those  men  are  happy ;  and  so  are  all, 

are  near  her. 
I  take  it,  she  that  carries  up  the  train. 
Is  that  old  noble  lady,  duchess  of  Norfolk. 

1  Gent.  It  is ;  and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 

2  Gent.  Their  coronets  say  so.     These  are  stars, 

indeed ; 
And,  sometimes,  falling  ones. 

1  Gent.  No  more  of  that. 

l^Exit  Procession,  with  a  great  flourish  of 
Trumpets. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

God  save  you,  sir !  Where  have  you  been  broiling  ? 

3  Gent.  Among  the  crowd  i'the  abbey ;  where  a 

finger 

VOL.  VI.  C  c 
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Could  not  be  wedged  in  more ;  and  I  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy. 

2  Gent.  You  saw 
The  ceremony  ? 

3  Gent.  That  I  did. 

1  Geyit.  How  was  it  ? 
3  Gent.  Well  worth  the  seeing. 

2  Gent.  Good  sir,  speak  it  to  us. 

3  Gent.  As  well  as  I  am  able.     The  rich  stream 
Of  lords,  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 
To  a  prepar'd  place  in  the  choir,  tell  off 

A  distance  from  her ;  while  her  gi-ace  sat  down 
To  rest  a  while,  some  half  an  hour,  or  so. 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people. 
Believe  me,  sir,  she  is  the  goodliest  woman 
That  ever  lay  by  man  :  which  when  the  people 
Had  the  full  view  of,  such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest. 
As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes:  hats,  cloaks, 
(Doublets,  I  think,)  flew  up ;  and  had  their  faces 
Been  loose,  this  day  they  had  been  lost.     Such  joy 
I  never  saw  before.     Great-bellied  women. 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,  like  rams^ 
In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shake  the  press. 
And  make  them  reel  before  them.     No  man  living 
Could  say.  This  is  my  wife,  there ;  all  were  woven 
So  strangely  in  one  piece. 

lGe?it.  But,  'pray,  what  followed? 

3  Gent.  At  length  her  grace  rose,  and  with  mo- 
dest paces 
Came  to  the  altar:  where  she  kneeFd,  and,  saint-like^ 
Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray'd  devoutly. 
Then  rose  again,  and  bow'd  her  to  the  people : 
When  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 

like  rams  — ]    That  is,  like  battering  rams. 
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She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen ; 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor  s  crown, 
The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems 
Laid  nobly  on  her ;  which  perform'd,  the  choir. 
With  all  the  choicest  musick  of  tlie  kingdom. 
Together  sung  Te  Deuin.     So  she  parted. 
And  with  the  same  full  state  pac*d  back  again 
To  York-place,  where  the  feast  is  held. 

1  Gent.  Sir,  you 
Must  no  more  call  it  York-place,  that  is  past : 
For,  since  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title's  lost ; 

Tis  now  the  king's,  and  calFd — Whitehall. 

3  Gent.  I  know  it ; 

But  'tis  so  lately  alter'd,  that  the  old  name 
Is  fresh  about  me. 

2  Gent.  What  two  reverend  bishops 
Were  those  that  went  on  each  side  of  the  queen  ? 

3  Gent.  Stokesly   and    Grardiner ;    the   one,    of 

Winchester, 
(Newly  preferr'd  from  the  king's  secretary,) 
The  other,  London. 

2  Gent.  He  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbishop^s, 
The  virtuous  Cranmer. 

3  Gent.  All  the  land  knows  that : 
However,    yet  thei^e's  no  great  breach;    when  it 

comes, 
Cranmer  will  find  a  friend  will  not  shrink  from  him. 

2  Gent.  Who  may  that  be,  I  pray  you  ? 

3  Gent.  Thomas  Cromwell ; 
A  man  in  much  esteem  with  the  king,  and  truly 

A  worthy  friend. — The  king 

Has  ma^e  him  master  o'the  jewel-house. 

And  one,  already,  of  the  privy-council. 

2  Gent.  He  will  deserve  more. 

3  Gent.  Yes,  without  alt  doubt 
Come^  gentleman,  ye  shall  go  my  way,  which 

c  c  2 
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Is  to  the  court,  and  there  ye  shall  be  my  guests ; 
Something  I  can  command*     As  I  walk  thither, 
I'll  tell  ye  more. 

Both.  You  may  command  us^  sir. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  II.9 

KimboltoH. 

Enter  Katharine,  Dowager^  sick ;  led  between 

Griffith  and  Patience. 

Grif,  How  does  your  grace  ? 

Kath.  O,  Griffith,  sick  to  death: 

My  legs,  like  loaden  branches,  bow  to  the  earth. 
Willing  to  leave  their  burden  :  Reach  a  chair ; — 
So, — now,  mcthinks,  I  feel  a  little  ease. 
Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  led'st  mc, 
That  the  great  child  of  honour,  cardinal  Wolsey, 
Was  dead  ? 

GW/.         Yes,  madam  ;  but,  I  think,  your  grace, 
Out  of  the  pain  you  suffer  d,  gave  no  ear  to't. 

Kath.  Pr'ythee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he 
died : 
If  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me,  happily,* 
For  my  example. 

Grif.  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam: 

For  after  the  stout  earl  Northumberland 
Arrested  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward 

*>  Scene  IL']  This  scene  is  above  any  other  part  of  Shakspeare'i 
tragedies,  and  perhaps  above  any  scene  of  any  other  poet,  tender 
and  pathetick,  without  gods,  or  furies,  or  poisons,  or  precipioeii 
without  the  help  of  romantick  circumstances,  without  improlMbb 
sallies  of  poetical  lamentation,  and  without  any  throes  of  tiunul' 
tuous  misery.     Johnson. 

' he  stepped  before  me^  happily, 

Formyexample.l  Happily  means  on  this  occasion— fqitiiiiildlf* 
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(As  a  man  sorely  tainted,)  to  his  answer. 
He  fell  sick  suddenly,  and  gi'ew  so  ill. 
He  could  not  sit  his  mule. 

Kath.  Alas,  poor  man ! 

Grif.  At  last,    with   easy  roads,^    he   came  to 
Leicester, 
Lodged  in  the  abbey ;  where  the  reverend  abbot. 
With  all  his  convent,  honourably  received  him  ; 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words, — O  father  abbot. 
An  old  marif  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  wtary  bones  among  ye  ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  jor  charity  ! 
So  went  to  bed :  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
Pursu'd  him  still ;  and,  three  nights  after  this. 
About  the  hour  of  eio;ht,  (which  he  himself 
Foretold,  should  be  his  last,)  full  of  repentance. 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows. 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

Kath.  So  may  he  rest;  his  faults  lie  gently  on  him! 
Yet  thus  fer,  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  speak  him. 
And  yet  with  charity,- — He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,^  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes  ;  one,  that  by  suggestion 
IV'd  all  the  kingdom  ;*  simony  was  fair  play ; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law :  Fthe  presence 
He  would  say  untruths ;  and  be  ever  double. 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning  :  He  was  never. 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitifiil : 

*  -»^-  xnith  easy  roads^']  i.  e.  by  short  stages^ 

^  Q/*  an  unbounded  stomach,]    i.  e.  of  unbounded  pride^  or 
haughtiness. 

^  —  one^  that  by  suggestion 
Ty'd  all  the  kingdom  .*  ]  i.  e.  he  was  a  man  of  an  unbounded 
Momach,  or  pride,  ranking  himself  with  princes,  and  by  sugges- 
tioii  to  the  King  and  the  Po{)e,  he  ty^d^  i,  e.  limited,  circumscnbed, 
uid  set  tbeuuds  to  the  liberties  ana  properties  of  edl  persons  in  the 
IdbgdonL 
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His  promises  were^  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nettling. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 

Grif.  Noble  madam. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.     May  it  please  your  highness 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  t 

Kath.  Yes,  good  Griffitb; 

I  were  malicious  else. 

Grif.  This  cardinal, 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashioned  to  much  honour.     From  his  cradle, 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe,  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  lair  spoken,  and  persuading : 
Lofty,  and  sour,  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 
He  was  most  princely :  Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipswich,  and  Oxford !  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it ; 
The  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous. 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  C/hristcndom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heap*d  happiness  upon  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little : 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died,  fearing  €rod. 
Kath.  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald. 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions. 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith.        ^ 
Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  madtf  iM^- 
With  thy  religious  truth,  and  modesty, 


«» 


'» 


^ 
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Wow  in  his  ashes  honour :  Peace  be  with  him ! — 
jNtience,  be  near  me  still ;  and  set  me  lower : 
I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee. — Good  Griffith^ 
CSaase  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note 
]|jiai||*d  my  knell,  whilst  I  sit  meditating 
0n  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to. 

.  Sad  and  solevin  vmsick. 

Grif.  She  is  asleep :  Good  wench,  let's  sit  down 
quiet. 
For  fear  we  wake  her ; — Softly,  gentle  Patience. 

J%e  Vision.  Enter,  solemnly  tripping  one  after 
another^   six  i^ersonages,  clad  in  white  robcsy 

^  wearing  on  their  heads  garlands  of  bays,  and 
^golden  vizards  on  their  faces ;  branches  of  baysy 
or  palm,  in  their  hands.  They  first  congee  unto 
hery  then  dance;  and,  at  certain  changes,  the 
first  two  hold  a  spare  garland  over  her  head ;  at 
which f  the  oi her  Jour  make  reverend  courtesies; 
then  the  txco,  that  held  the  garland,  deliver  the 

%  same  to  the  other  next  txvo,  %oho  observe  the  same 
order  in  their  changes,  and  holding  the  garland 

*   over  her  head :  which  done,  they  deliver  the  same 

*^ garland  to  the  last  tico,  who  liLexvise  observe  the 
sa^e  order :  at  which,  (as  it  were  by  inspiration,) 
she  makes  in  her  sleep  signs  of  rejoicing,  and 

.  hol4eth  up  her  hands  to  heaven:  and  so  in  their 
dancing  they  vanish,  carrying  the  garland  with 

^'them.     The  musick  continues. 

Kath.  Spirits  of  peace,  where  arc  ye  ?.  Are  ye  all 
gone  ? 
,And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  ye  ? 
?  Gry\  Madam,  we  are  here. 
,^Kath.  It  is  not  you  I  call  for : 

Saw  ye  none  enter,  since  I  slept  ? 
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Grif.  None^  madam. 

Kath.  No?  Saw  you  not,  even  now,  a  blessed 
troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet ;  whose  bright  £su!es 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  hke  the  sun  ? 
They  pi-omis'd  me  eternal  happiness ; 
And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I  feel 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear :  I  shall. 
Assuredly. 

Grif.  I  am  most  joyful,  madam,  such  good  dreams 
Possess  your  fancy. 

Kath.  ,  Bid  the  musick  leave. 

They  are  harsh  and  heavy  to  me.      [Musick  ceases, 

Pat.  Do  you  note. 

How  much  her  grace  is  alter  d  on  the  sudden  ? 
How  long  her  face  is  drawn  ?  How  pale  she  looks, 
And  of  an  earthly  cold  ?  Mark  you  her  eyes  ? 

Grif.  She  is  going,  wench ;  pray,  pray. 

Pat.  Heaven  comfort  her ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  An  t  like  your  grace, — 

Kath.  You  are  a  saucy  fellow : 

Deserve  we  no  more  reverence  ? 

Grif.  You  are  to  blame, 

Knowmg  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  greatness, 
To  use  so  rude  behaviour:  goto,  kneel. 

Mess.  I  humbly  do  entreat  your  highness'  pank>n; 
My  haste  made*  me  unmannerly  :  There  is  staying 
A  gentleman,  sent  from  the  king,  to  see  you. 

Kath.  Admit  him  entrance,  Griffith :  But  this 
fellow 
Let  me  ne'er  see  again. 

[Exeunt  Griffith  and  Messenger. 
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Re-enter  Griffith,  with  Capucius. 

If  my  sight  fail  not, 
1  should  be  lord  ambassador  from  the  emperor, 
'  royal  nephew,  and  your  name  Capucius. 
'^ap.  Madam,  the  same,  your  servant. 
Kath.  O  my  lord, 

B  times,  and  titles,  now  are  alter  d  strangely 
th  me,  since  first  you  knew  me.  But,  I  pray  you, 
lat  is  your  pleasure  with  me? 
Oap.  Noble  lady, 

st,  mine  own  service  to  your  grace ;  the  next, 
e  king's  request  that  I  would  visit  you  ;    • 
lo  grieves  much  for  your  weakness,  and  by  me 
ids  you  his  princely  commendations, 
d  heartily  entreats  you  take  good  comfort. 
Kath.  O  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  comes  too 

late  ; 
5  like  a  pardon  after  execution : 
at  gentle  physick,  given  in  time,  had  cur'd  me ; 
t  now  I  am  past  all  comforts  here,  but  prayers. 
»w  does  his  highness  ? 

Cap.  Madam,  in  good  health. 

Kath.  So  may  he  ever  do !  and  ever  flourish, 
den  I  shall  dwell  with  worms,  and  my  poor  name 
nish'd  the  kingdom  ! — Patience,  is  that  letter, 
aus'd  you  write,  yet  sent  away  ? 
Pat.  No,  madam. 

[Giving  it  to  Katharine. 
Kath.  Sir,  I  most  humbly  pray  you  to  deliver 
is  to  my  lord  the  king. 

Cap.  Most  willing,  madam. 

Kath.  In  which  I  have  commended  tohis  goodness 
e  model  of  our  chaste  loves,^  his  young  daugh- 
ter:— 

he  model  of  our  chaste  loves^  Model  is  image^  or  representative* 
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The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thiek  in  blessings  on  her  !— 

Beseeching  him  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding ; 

(She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature; 

I  hope,  she  will  deserve  well ;)  and  a  little 

To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  lovM  him. 

Heaven  knows  how  dearly.     My  next  poor  petition 

Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 

Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  long. 

Have  follow'd  both  my  fortunes  faithfully : 

Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  avow, 

(And  now  I  should  not  lie,)  but  will  deserve. 

For  virtue,  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul. 

For  honesty,  and  decent  carriage, 

A  right  good  husband,  let  him  be  a  noble ; 

And,  sure,  those  men  are  happy  that  shall  have  them. 

The  last  is,  for  my  men ; — they  are  the  poorest. 

But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me  ;— 

Tliat  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them^ 

And  something  over  to  remember  me  by ; 

If  heaven  had  plcas'd  to  have  given  me  longer  life, 

And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus, 

Tliese  are  the  whole  contents: — And,  good  my  lord| 

By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  this  world. 

As  you  wish  christian  peace  to  souls  departed. 

Stand  these  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the  king 

To  do  me  this  last  right. 

Cap.  By  heaven,  I  will ; 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man ! 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  honest  lord.     Rememberme 
In  all  liumiHty  unto  his  higlmess : 
8ay,  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world  :  tell  him,  in  death  I  bles8*d  him^ 
For  so  I  will. — Mine  eyes  grow  dim. — Farewell, 
My  lord. — Griffith,  farewell. — Nay,  Patience, 
You  must  not  leave  me  yet.     I  must  to  bed ; 
Call  in  more  women. — ^When  I   am  deadj    good 
wench. 
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Let  me  be  us'd  with  honour ;  strew  me  over 
With  maiden  flowers^  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave :  embalm  me, 
Then  lay  me  forth :  although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 
I  can  no  more. \^Exeuntj  leading  Katharine. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  L   A  Gallery  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  Page 
with  a  Torch  before  him,  met  by  Sir  Thomas 

LOVELL. 

Gar.  It's  one  o'clock,  boy,  is't  not  ? 

Boy.  It  hath  strudL. 

Gar.  These  should  be  hours  for  necessities. 
Not  for  delights ;  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times. — Good  hour  of  night,  sir 

Thomas ! 
Whither  so  late  ? 

La^.  Came  you  from  the  king,  my  lord  ? 

Gar.  I  did,  sir  Thomas  ;  and  left  him  at  primero* 
With  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Lav.  I  must  to  him  too. 

Before  he  go  to  bed.     I'll  take  my  leave. 

Gar.  Not  yet,  sir  Thomas  Lovell.     What's  the 
matter  ? 
It  seems,  you  are  in  haste ;  an  if  there  be 

i  .  >  at  primero  — ]  Primero  and  Primavi^ta,  two  gomes  at 
cards,  H.  I.  Primeroy  Primavista,  La  PriwicrCy  G.  prime,  f. 
Prime  veue.  Primum^  et  primum  visum^  that  is,  first,  and  first 
seen :  because  he  tliat  can  show  such  an  order  of  cards  first,  wins 
the  game. 
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No  great  offence  belongs  to't,  give  your  friend 
Some  touch  of  your  late  business  :^  Affairs^  that  walk 
(As^  they  say,  spirits  do,)  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature,  than  the  business 
That  seeks  despatch  by  day, 

Lo'o.  My  lord,  I  love  yon; 

And  durst  commend  a  secret  to  your  car 
Much  weightier  than  this  work.     The  queen*s  in 

labour, 
They  say,  in  great  extremity ;  and  fear'd. 
She'll  with  the  labour  end. 

Gar.  The  fruit,  she  goes  wth, 

I  pray  for  heartily ;  that  it  may  find 
Good  time,  and  live  :  but  for  the  stock,  sir  Thomas, 
I  wish  it  grubb'd  up  now. 

Lov.  Methinks,  I  could 

Cry  the  amen  ;  and  yet  my  conscience  says 
She's  a  good  creature,  and,  sweet  lady,  does 
Deserve  our  better  wishes. 

Gar.  But,  sir,  sir, — 

Hear  me,  sir  Thomas :  You  are  a  gentleman 
Of  mine  own  way;"  I  know  you  wise,  religious; 
And,  let  mc  tell  you,  it  will  ne'er  be  well, — 
TTwill  not,  sir  Thomas  Lovell,  take't  of  me. 
Till  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  her  two  hands,  an4  die, 
Sleep  in  their  graves. 

Lov.  Now,  sir,  you  speak  of  two 

The  most  remark'd  i'the  kingdom.     As  for  Crom- 
well,— 
Beside  that  of  the  jewel-house,  he's  made  master 
O'the  rolls,  and  the  king's  secretary  ;  further,  sir, 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments^* 

*  ^ome  ioux:h  of  your  late  btisincss  :]   Some  hint  of  the  busi- 
ness that  keeps  you  awake  so  late. 

' mine  oxvn  tony  ;]  Mine  own  opinion  in  religion. 

•  Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  prefermenis^    Tiwk  • 
the  practised  method^  the  general  course. 
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i^ith  which  the  time  will  load  him :  The  archbishop 
;  the  king's  hand,  and  tongue;  And  who  dare  speak 
^ne  syllable  against  him  r 

Gar.  Yes,  yes,  sir  Thomas, 

here  are  that  dare  ;  and  I  myself  have  ventured 
o  speak  my  mind  of  him :  and,  indeed,  this  day, 
ir,  (I  may  tell  it  you,)  I  think,  I  have 
icens'd  the  lords  o'the  council,  that  he  is 
For  so  I  know  he  is,  they  know  he  is,) 
.  most  arch  hcretick,^  a  pestilence 
Tiat  does  infect  the  land  :  with  which  they  moved, 
lave  broken  with  the  king  ;  ^  who  hath  so  far 
riven  ear  to  our  complaint,  (of  his  great  grace 
jid  princely  care ;  foreseeing  those  fell  mischiefs 
hir  reasons  laid  before  him,)  he  hath  commanded, 
V>-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 
le  be  convented,'^     He's  a  rank  weed,  sir  Thomas, 
ind  we  must  root  him  out.     From  your  aflfairs 
hinder  you  too  long  :  good  night,  sir  Thomas. 

Lov.  Many  good  nights,  my  lord ;  I  rest  your 
servant.       [^Exeunt  Gardiner  and  Page. 

Is  LovELL  is  going  out,  enter  the  King,  and  the 

Duke  of  Suffolk. 

K.  Hen.  Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night ; 
Ay  mind's  not  on't,  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 

Suf.  Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 

K.  Hen.  But  little,  Charles ; 
^Jor  shall  not,  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play. — 


/  have 


Incens'd  the  lords  oHhe  council^  that  he  is^  &c. 
A  most  arch  hereticky']    This  passage,  accordiDg  to  the  old 
tlUptical  mode  of  writing,  may  mean — I  have  incens'd  the  lords 
if  the  council,ybr  that  he  is,  i.  e.  because. 

* broken  xmth  the  king  ;]  'fliey  have  broken  silepce :  told 

beir  minds  to  the  king. 
*  //ir  Ar  convented.]  Convented  is  summoned ,  convened. 
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Now,  Lovell,  from  the  queen  what  is  the  news  ? 

Lov.  I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woaum 
I  sent  your  message ;  who  retum'd  her  thanks 
In  the  greatest  humbleness,  and  desirM  your  highness 
Most  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 

A",  llou  What  sa/st  thou?  ha! 

To  pray  for  her  ?  what,  is  she  crying  out  ? 

Lov.  So  said  her  woman ;  and  that  her  tu&r- 
ance  made 
Almost  each  pang  a  deatli. 

K.  lien.  Alas,  good  lady  1 

Suj\  God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden^  and 
With  gentle  travail,  to  the  gladding  of 
Your  highness  with  an  heir ! 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  midnight,  Charks, 

Pr  ythee,  to  bed  ;  and  in  thy  prayers  remember 
The  estate  of  my  poor  queen.     Leave  me  alone ; 
For  I  must  think  of  that,  which  company 
Will  not  be  friendly  to, 

Suf.  I  wish  your  highness 

A  quiet  night,  and  my  good  mistress  will 
Remember  in  my  prayers, 

K.  Hen.  Charles,  good  night.— 

[^Exit  Suffolk. 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Denny. 

Well,  sir,  what  follows  ? 

Den,  Sir,  I  have  brought  my  lord  the  archbishop, 

As  you  commanded  me. 

K.  Hen.  Ha !  Canterbury  ? 

Den.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

A'.  He7i.  'Tis  true :  Where  is  he,  Denny  \ 

Den.  He  attends  your  highness'  pleasure, 
K.  Hen.  Bring  him  to  m. 

[Exit  Denny. 
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Lov.  This  is  about  that  which  the  bishop  spake ; 
I  am  happily  come  hither.  [Aside. 

Re-enter  Denny,  with  Cranmer, 

K.  Hen.  Avoid  the  gallery. 

[Lov^ELL  ^eevis  to  stay. 
Ha! — I  have  said. — Be  gone. 
What ! —  [^Exeunt  Lovell  and  Denny. 

Cran.  I  am  fearful : — ^Wherefore  frowns  he  Uius? 
'Tis  liis  aspect  of  terror.     All's  not  well. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lord?  You  do  desire  to  know 
Wherefore  I  sent  for  you. 

Cran.  It  is  my  duty. 

To  attend  your  highness'  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  *Pi^y  you,  arise;, 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury. 
Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together ; 
I  have  news  to  tell  you  :  Come,  come,  give  me  your 

hand. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  I  grieve  at  what  I  speak. 
And  am  right  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows ; 
I  have,  and  most  unwillingly,  of  late 
Heard  many  grievous,  I  do  say,  my  lord. 
Grievous   complaints  of  you ;    which,   being   con*- 

sider  d, 
Have  mov'd  us  and  our  council,  that  you  shall 
This  morning  come  before  us ;  where,  I  know. 
You  cannot  with  such  freedom  purge  yourself. 
But  that,  till  further  trial,  in  those  charges 
Which  will  require  your  answer,  you  must  take 
Your  patience  to  you,  and  be  well  contented 
To  make  your  house  our  Tower :  You  a  brother  of 


us,^ 


' You  a  brother  of  f«,  &c.]  You  being  one  of  the  coun- 
cil, it  i«  necessary  to  imprison  you,  that  the  witnesses  against  you 
ioay  not  be  deterred. 
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It  fits  we  thus  proceed,  or  else  no  witness 
Would  come  against  you. 

Cran.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness; 

And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion 
Most  throughly  to  be  winnow'd,  where  my  chaff 
And  corn  shall  fly  asunder :  for,  I  know. 
There's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongoes. 
Than  I  myself,  poor  man. 

K.  He 71.  Stand  up,  good  Canterbury ; 

Tliy  truth,  and  thy  integrity,  is  rooted 
In  us,  thy  friend :  Give  me  thy  hand,  stand  up ; 
Pr'ythee,  let's  walk.     Now,  by  my  holy-dame. 
What  manner  of  man  are  you  ?  My  lord,  I  looked 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition,  that 
I  should  have  ta'en  some  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourself  and  your  accusers ;  and  to  have  heard  yott 
Without  indurance,*  further. 

Crafi.  Most  dread  li^. 

The  good  I  stand  on  is  my  truth,  and  honesty ; 
If  they  shall  fail,  I,  with  mine  enemies. 
Will  triumph  o'er  my  person  ;  which  I  weigh  not,* 
Being  of  those  virtues  vacant.     I  fear  nothing 
What  can  be  said  against  me. 

K.  Hen.  Know  you  not  how 

Your  state  stands  i'thc  world,  with  the  whole  world? 
Your  enemies 

Are  many,  and  not  small ;  their  practices 
Must  bear  the  same  proportion  :  and  not  ever* 
The  justice  and  the  truth  o'the  question  carries 
The  due  o'thc  verdict  with  it :  At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you  ?  such  things  have  been  done. 

^ induranccy']  i.  e.  confinement,  or  perhaps,  delays  ffro- 

crastinaiion. 

^ /  xveigh  notyl  i.  e.  have  no  value  for. 

^ and  not  ever  — ]  Not  ever  is  an  uncommon  exprenicD» 

and  does  not  mean  nccer^  but  not  always. 
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You  tire  potently  opposed  ;  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  size.     Ween  you  of  better  luck,' 
I  mean  in  perjured  witness,  than  your  master. 
Whose  minister  you  are,  whiles  here  he  liv'd 
Upon  this  naughty  earth  ?  Go  to,  go  to  ; 
You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger. 
And  woo  your  own  destruction. 

Cran.  God,  and  your  majesty. 

Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me ! 

K.  Hen.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

They  shall  no  more  prevail,  than  we  give  way  to. 
Keep  comfort  to  you  ;  and  this  morning  see 
You  do  appear  before  them  ;  if  they  shall  chance. 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you. 
The  best  persuasions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  use,  and  with  what  vehemency  ' 

The  occasion  shall  instruct  you  :  if  cnti-eaties 
Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 
Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 
There  make  before  them. — Look,   the  good  man 

weeps ! 
He's  honest,  on  mine  honour.     God's  blest  mother! 
I  swear,  he's  true-hearted ;  and  a  soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom. — Get  you  gone. 
And  do  as  I  have  bid  yoUw — [ilxit  Cranmer.]  He 

has  strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 

Enter  an  old  Lady. 

Gent.  \JVithin7\  Come  back ;  What  mean  you  ? 

Lady.  I'll  not  come  back;  the  tidings  that  I  bring 

Willmake  my  boldness  manners. — Now,  good  angels 

^ '  Ween  you  of  better  Itick^    To  tJDecn  is  to  thinky  to  ima' 

gine.    Though  now  ubsoletCy  the  word  was  common  to  all  our 
ancient  writers. 
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Fly  o'er  thy  royal  head^  and  shade  thy  person 
Under  their  blessed  wings  I 

K.  Hen.  Now,  by  thy  loolu 

I  gue^s  thy  message.     Is  the  queen  delivered  ? 
Say,  ay ;  and  of  a  boy. 

Ladi/.  Ay,  ay,  my  li^e ; 

And  of  a  lovely  boy  :  The  god  of  heaven 
Both  now  and  ever  bless  her ! — ^"tis  a  girl. 
Promises  boys  hereafter.     Sir,  your  queen 
Desires  your  visitation,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  stranger  ;  'tis  as  like  jrou. 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry. 

K.  Hen.  Lovell, — 

Efiter  Lov£Lu 

Lov.  Sir. 

K.  Hen.  Give  her  an  hundred  marks.    HI  to  tfie 
queen.  [£tiV  King. 

Lady.  An   hundred  marks!  By  this  light,  nl 
have  more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment. 
I  will  have  more,  or  scold  it  out  of  him. 
Said  I  for  this,  the  girl  is  like  to  him  ? 
I  will  have  more,  or  else  unsay't ;  and  now 
While  it  is  hot,  I'll  put  it  to  the  issue.        [^Ej^eunU 


SCENE  II. 

Lobby  befoy^e  the  Council-Chamber^ 

Enter  Cranmer  ;  Servants^  Door-Keeper,  S^e.  at- 

tending. 

Cran.  I  hope,  I  am  not  too  late ;  and  yet  the 
gentleman, 
That  was  sent  to  me  from  the  council,  prayM  me 
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To  make  great  haste.  All  fast  ?  what  means  tliis  ? — 

Hoa! 
Who  waits  there  ? — Sure,  you  know  me  ? 

D.  Keep.  Yes,  my  lord ; 

But  yet  I  cannot  help  you. 

Cran.  Why  ? 

D.  Keep.  Your  grace  must  wait,  till  you  be  caird 
for. 

Enier  Doctor  Butts. 

Cran.  So* 

Butts.  This  is  a  piece  of  malice.     I  am  glad, 
I  came  this  way  so  happily :  The  king 
Shall  understand  it  presently.  [E.rit  Butts. 

Cran.  [Aside.']  ,         'Tis  Butts, 

The  king*s  physician  ;  as  he  past  along, 
How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me ! 
PrayJieaven,  he  sound  not  my  disgrace !  For  certain. 
This  IS  of  purpose  lay'd,  by  some  that  hate  me, 
(Grod  turn  their  hearts  !  I  never  sought  their  malice,) 
To  quench    mine   honour:  they   would    shame   to 

make  me 
Wait^lse  at  door;  a  fellow  counsellor, 
Among    boys,    grooms,    and   lackeys.     But   their 

pleasures 
Must  be  fulfill'd,  and  I  attend  with  patience. 

Enter,  at  a  JVindoxv  ahovc^  the  King  and  Butts. 

Butts.  I'll  show  your  grace  the  strangest  sight, — 
K.  Hen.  What's  that.  Butts  ? 

Butts.  I  think,  your  highness  saw  this  many  a  day.« 

•  —  at  a  voindoxt)  above,"]  The  suspicious  vigilance  of  our  an- 
cestors contriTcd  windows  whicli  overlooked  the  insides  of  cha- 
pels, halls,  kitchens,  passages,  &c.  Some  of  these  convenient  peep- 
holes, may  still  be  found  in  colleges,  and  such  ancient  houses  as 
tove  not  sufiered  from  tl^e  reformations  of  modern  architecture. 
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K.  Hen.  Body  o'me,  where  is  it  ? 

Butts.  Tliere,  my  lord : 

Tlie  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury ; 
Who  holds  his  state  at  door^  'mongst  pursuivants 
Pages,  and  footboys, 

K.  Hen.  Ha !  Tis  he,  indeed : 

Is  this  the  honour  they  do  one  another? 
*Tis  well,  there's  one  above  them  yet.  I  had  thought^ 
They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  them/ 
(At  least,  good  manners^)  as  not  thus  to  su&r 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favour. 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleasures^ 
And  at  the  door  too,  like  a  post  witli  packets. 
By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there's  knavery : 
Let  them  alone,  and  di-aw  the  curtain  close  ;' 
We  shall  hear  more  anon. —  [£*rew«^ 


THE   COUNXIL-CHAMBER.  • 

Etiter  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk^ 
Earl  of  SvRKEY J  Zo;y/ Chamberlain,  Gardiner, 
and  Cromwell.  The  Chancellor  places  himself 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  on  the  left  hana; 
a  seat  being  lejt  void  above  him,  as  for  the 
Archbishop  (t/"  Canterbury,  The  rest  seat  them- 
selves in  order  on  each  side.  Cromwell  at  ike 
lower  end,  as  secretary/. 

Chan,  Speak  to  the  business,  master  secretary: 
Why  are  we  met  in  council  r 

Cro7n.  Please  your  honours^ 

The  chief  cause  concerns  his  grace  of  Canterbury. 

Gar.  Has  he  had  knowledge  of  it  ? 

9  The^  had  pDTted,  Sec.']  We  should  now  say— -TA^r^Aizifsliared, 
&c.  i.  e.  had  so  much  honesty  among  them.  . 

' draw  the  curtain  close  ;")  i.  e.  the  curtain  of  the  bakanjf 

or  upper  stage,  where  the  King  now  is. 
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Cram.  Yes. 

JVbr.  Who  waits  there  ? 

D.  Keep.  Without,  my  noble  lords  ? 

Gar.  Yes. 

D.  Keep.  My  lord  archbishop ; 

/\nd  has  done  half  an  hour,  to  know  your  pleasures. 

Chan.  Let  him  come  in. 

D.  Keep.  Your  fjrace  may  enter  now, 

[Cranmer  approaches  the  Council-table. 

Chan.  My  good  lord  archbishop,  I  am  very  sorry 
To  sit  bcrc  at  this  present,  and  behold 
That  chair  stand  empty :  But  we  all  are  men. 
In  our  own  natures  frail ;  and  capable 
Of  our  flesh,  few  are  angels  t  *  out  of  which  frailty. 
And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  should  teach  us. 
Have  misdemean'd  yourself,  and  not  a  little. 
Toward  the  king  first,  then  his  laws,  in  filling 
The  whole  realm,  by  your  teaching,  and  your  chap- 
lains, 
(For  so  we  are  informed,)  with  new  opinions. 
Divers,  and  dangerous  ;  which  are  heresies. 
And,  not  reformed,  may  prove  pernicious. 

Gar.  Which  reformation  must  be  sudden  too. 
My  noble  lords  :  for  those,  that  tame  wild  horses. 
Pace  them  not  in  their  hands  to  make  them  gentle; 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,  and  spur 

them. 
Till  they  obey  the  manage.     If  we  suffer 
(Out  of  our  easiness,  and  childish  pity 
To  one  man's  honour)  this  contagious  sickness. 
Farewell,  all  physick  ;  And  what  follows  then  ? 
Commotions,  uproars,  with  a  gcqeral  taint 


and  capabU 


Of  our  flesh,  /ew  are  angels  :  SccJ]  If  this  passage  means  an^ 
thing,  it  may  meaa,y«u  are  perfect ^  zvh'le  iney  remnin  in  their 
mortal  capacity  /  i.  e.  while  they  are  capable  [in  a  condition]  of 
being  invested  with  flesh. 
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Of  the  whole  state :  as,  of  late  days,  our  neighboun. 
The  upper  Germany/  can  dearly  witness^ 
Yet  freshly  pitied  in  our  memories* 

Cran.  My  good  lords,  hitherto,  in  all  the  progress 
Both  of  my  life  and  office,  I  have  labourM, 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teadiing. 
And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority^, 
Might  go  one  way,  and  safely  ;  and  the  end 
Was  ever,  to  do  well :  nor  is  there  living 
(I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart,^  my  lords,) 
A  man,  that  more  detests,  more  stirs  against^ 
Both  in  his  private  conscience,  and  his  place, 
Deiacers  of  a  publick  peace,  than  I  do. 
Tray  heaven,  the  king  may  never  find  a  heart 
With  less  allegiance  in  it !  Men,  that  make 
Envy,  and  crooked  malice,  nourishment. 
Dare  bite  the  best*     I  do  beseech  your  lordships^ 
That,  in  this  case  of  justice,  my  accusers. 
Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  fece  to  face. 
And  freely  urge  against  me, 

Suf.  Nay,  my  lord, 

That  cannot  be ;  you  are  a  counsellor. 
And,  by  that  virtue,  no  man  dare  accuse  you. 
Gar.  My  lord,  because  we  have  business  of  more 

moment, 
We  will  be  short  with  you.     'Tis  his   highness* 

pleasure. 
And  our  consent,  for  better  trial  of  you. 
From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
Where,  being  but  a  private  man  again. 
You  shall  know  many  dare  accuse  you  boldly. 
More  than,  I  fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

Cran.  Ah,  my  good  lord  of  Winchester,  I  thank 

you, 

*  The  upper  Germantfy  ^.]  Alluding  to  the  heresy  of  Thomai 
MoBUer,  which  sprang  up  in  Saxony  in  the  years  15^1  and  15% 
a  single  hearty']  A  heart  void  of  duplidty  or  goiie* 
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You  are  always  my  good  friend  ;  if  your  will  pass^ 
I  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror^ 
You  are  so  merciml :  I  see  your  end, 
*Tis  my  undoing :  Love^  and  meekness,  lord^ 
Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition ; 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again, 
Cast  none  away.     That  I  shall  clear  myself, 
Lay  all  the  wei^t  ye  can  upon  my  patience^ 
I  make  as  little  doubt,  as  you  do  conscience. 
In  doing  daily  wrongs.     I  could  say  more. 
But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modest. 

Gar.  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  are  a  sectary. 
That's  the  plain  truth ;  your  painted  gloss  discovers,^ 
To  men  that  understana  you,  words  and  weaknese^^ 

Crom.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  you  are  a  little. 
By  your  good  favour,  too  sharp ;  men  so  noble. 
However  faulty,  yet  should  find  respect 
For  what  they  have  been :  'tis  a  cruelty. 
To  load  a  falling  man. 

Gar.  Good  master  secretary, 

I  cry  your  honour  mercy ;  you  may,  worst 
Pf  all  this  table,  say  so. 

Crom.  Why,  my  lord  ? 

Gar.  Do  not  I  know  you  fpr  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  sect  t  ye  are  not  sound. 

Crom.  Not  sound  ? 

Gar.  Not  sound,  I  say. 

Crom.  'Would  you  were  half  so  honest ! 

Men's  prayers  then  would  seek  you,  not  their  fears. 

Gar.  I  shall  remember  this  bold  language. 

Crom.  Do. 

Remember  your  bold  life  too. 

Chan.  This  is  too  much ; 

Forbear,  for  shame,  my  lords. 

'  — — .  ifour  painted  gloss^  Ac."]  Those  that  understand  you, 
under  this  painted  glosi^  this  fiur  outside,  discover  your  empty 
talk  and  your  fidse  reasoning. 
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Gar.  I  have  done* 

Cram.  And  L 

(^an.  Then  thus  for  you^  my  lord, — It  stands 
agreed, 

I  take  it,  by  all  voices,  that  forthwith 

You  be  convey'd  to  the  Tower  a  prisoner ; 

There  to  remain,  till  the  king's  further  pleasure 

Be  known  unto  us :  Are  you  all  agreed,  lords  ? 
AIL  We  are. 
Cran.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy. 

But  I  must  needs  to  the  Tower,  my  lords  ? 

Gar.  What  other 

Would  you  expect  ?  You  are  strangely  troublesome : 

Let  some  o'the  guard  be  ready  there. 

Enter  Guard. 

Cran.  For  me  ? 

Must  I  go  like  a  traitor  thither  ? 

Gar.  Receive  him,    • 

And  see  him  safe  i'the  Tower. 

Cran.  Stay,  good  my  lords^ 

I  have  a  little  yet  to  say.     Look  there,  my  lords ; 
By  virtue  of  that  ring,  I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
To  a  most  noble  judge,  the  king  my  master. 

Cham.  This  is  the  king's  ring.* 

Sur.  Tis  no  counterfeit 

^  This  is  the  king's  rin^.]  It  seems  to  hare  been  a  custom^ 
begUD  probably  in  the  dark  ages,  before  literature  was  geneially 
diffuseay  and  before  the  regal  power  experienced  the  restraints  of 
law,  for  every  monarch  to  have  a  ring,  the  tempory  possession  of 
which  invested  the  holder  with  the  same  authority  as  the  owner 
himself  could  exercise.  The  production  of  it  was  sufficient  ta 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  law ;  it  procured  indemnity  for 
offences  committed,  and  imposed  acquiescence  and  submission  on 
whatever  was  done  under  its  authoHty.  Instances  abound  in  the 
history  of  almost  every  nation. 
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Suf.  'Tis  the  right  ring,  by  heaven  :  I  told  ye  all. 
When  we  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a  rolling, 
'Twould  fall  upon  ourselves. 

Nor.  Do  you  think,  my  lords. 

The  king  will  suffer  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  man  to  be  vex'd  ? 

Cham.  *Tis  now  too  certain  : 

How  much  moi*e  is  his  life  in  value  with  him  r 
'Would  I  were  fairly  out  on't, 

Crom.  My  mind  gave  mc. 

In  seeking  tales,  and  informations, 
Against  this  man,  (whose  honesty  the  devil 
And  his  disciples  only  envy  at,) 
Ye  blew  the  fire  that  bums  ye  :  Now  have  at  yc. 

Enter  Kingy  J^rownhig  on  them  ;  takes  his  seat. 

Gar.  Dread  sovereign,  how  much  are  we  bound 

to  heaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince ; 
Kot  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  rehgious: 
One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  tlie  church 
The  chief  aim  of  his  honour  ;  and,  to  strengtlicn 
That  holy  duty,  out  of  dear  respect, 
His  royal  self  in  judgment  comes  to  hear 
The  cause  betwixt  her  and  this  great  offender. 
Ki  Hen.  You  were  ever  good  at   sudden  com* 

mendations, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.     But  know,  I  come  not 
To  hear  such  flattery  now,  and  in  my  presence; 
They  are  too  tiiin  and  base  to  hide  offences. 
To  me  you  cannot  reach  ;  you  play  the  spaniel. 
And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  mc ; 
But,  whatsoe'er  thou  tak'st  me  for,  I  am  sure. 
Thou  hast  a  cruel  nature,  and  a  bloody. — 
Good  man,   [To  Cranmer.]  sit  down.     Now  let 

me  see  the  proudes  ; 
He,  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee : 


\f\ 
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By  all  that's  holy,  he  had  better  starve, 

I'han  but  once  think  his  place  becomes  thee  not* 

Sur.  May  it  please  your  grace, — 

K.  Hen.  No,  sir,  it  does  not  please  me. 

I  had  thought,  I  had  had  men  of  some  understanding 
And  wisdom,  of  my  council;  but  I  find  none. 
Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man. 
This  good  man,  (few  of  you  deserve  that  title,) 
This  honest  man,  wait   like  a  lowsy  footboy 
At  chamber  door  ?  and  one  as  great  as  you  are  ? 
Why,  what  a  shame  was  this  ?  Did  my  commissiofi 
Bid  ye  so  far  forget  yourselves  ?  I  gave  ye 
Power  as  he  was  a  counsellor  to  try  him. 
Not  as  a  groom  ;  There's  some  of  ye,  I  see. 
More  out  of  malice  than  integrity, 
Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean  ; 
Which  ye  shall  never  have,  while  I  live, 

Chan.  Thus  far, 

My  most  dread  sovereign,  may  it  like  your  grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excuse  all.     What  was  purpos*d 
Concerning  his  imprisonment,  was  rather 
(If  there  be  faith  in  men,)  meant  for  his  trial. 
And  fair  purgation  to  the  world,  than  malice;. 
I  am  sure,  in  me. 

K.  Hen.         Well,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him  s 
Take  him,  and  use  him  well,  he's  worthy  of  it, 
I  will  say  thus  much  for  him.  If  a  prince 
May  be  beholden  to  a  subject,  I 
Am,  for  his  love  and  service,  so  to  himi 
Make  me  no  more  ado,  but  all  embrace  him  ; 
Be  friends,  for  shame,  my  lords.-r-My  lord  of  Can« 

tcrbury, 
I  have  a  suit  which  you  must  not  deny  me ; 

^  T/ian  but  once  think  his  place  becomes  thee  ito^.]  Who  daret 
to  suppose  that  the  place  or  situation  in  which  he  is,  is  not  suitable 
to  thee  also  ?  who  supposes  that  thou  art  not  as  fit  for  the  office  of 
a  prfvy  counsellor  as  he  is  ? 
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rhat  is,  a  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  baptism^ 

Yon  must  be  godfather/  and  answer  for  her. 

.   Cran.  The    greatest    monarch    now    alive   may 

In  such  an  honour ;  How  may  I  deserve  it, 
rhat  am  a  poor  and  humble  subject  to  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare  your 

spoons  ;®  you  shall  have 
Fwo  noble  partners  with  you  ;   the  old  duchess  of 

Norfolk, 
And  lady  marquiss  Dorset :  Will  those  please  you  ? 
Once  more,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  I  charge  you. 
Embrace,  and  love  this  man. 

Gar.  With  a  true  heartj^ 

And  brother-love,  I  do  it. 

Cran.  And  let  heaven 

Witness,  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation. 

K.  Hen.  Good  man,  those  joyful  tears  show  thy 

true  heart. 
TTife  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified 
Of  thee,  which  says  thus.  Do  my  lord  of  Canter* 

bury 
A  shrewd  turny  and  he  is  your  friend  for  erer.— 
Come,  lords,  we  trifle  time  away ;  I  long 
Ta  have  this  young  one  made  a  christian. 

•  You  must  be  Podf other ^']  Our  prelates  formerly  were  often  em-^ 
plDjed  on  the  like  occasions.  Cranmer  was  god&ther  to  Edward 
Vl.  Archbishop  Warham  to  Henry*8  eldest  son  by  Queen  Ka- 
tkarine ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  Henry  himself. 

^ you*d  spare  your  spoons  .•]  It  was  the  custom,  long  before 

the  time  of  Shakspeare,  for  the  sponsors  at  christenings  to  offer 
gilt  spoons  as  a  present  to  the  child.  These  spoons  were  called 
apostle  spoons f  because  the  figures  of  the  apostles  were  carved  on 
tne  tops  of  the  handles.  Such  as  were  at  once  opulent  and  ge- 
aeroiUy  gate  the  whole  twelve ;  those  who  were  either  more  mo- 
derately rich  or  liberal,  escaped  at  the  expence  of  the  four 
evangelists ;  or  even  sometimes  contented  themselves  with  pre« 
fencing  one  spoon  only,  which  exhibited  the  figure  of  any  saint, 
in  honour  of  whom  the  child  received  iU  namet 
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As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain ; 
So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  hopour  gain. 

SCENE  III, 

The  Palace  Yard. 

Noise  and  Tumult  within.    Enter  Porter  and  hii 

Man. 

Port.  Yoi  '11  leave  your  noise  anon,  ye  rascals : 
Do  you  take  the  court  for  Paris-garden  ? '  ye  rude 
slaves,  leave  your  gaping.* 

HVithin.^  Good  master  portpr,  I  belong  to  th^ 
laraer. 

Port.  Belong  to  the  gallows,  and  be  hanged,  yoif 
rogue :  Is  this  a  place  to  roar  in  ? — Fetch  me  a 
dozen  crab-tree  staves,  and  strong  ones ;  these  arc 
but  switches  to  them. — I'll  scratch  your  heads; 
You  must  be  seeing  christenings  ?  Do  you  look  fof: 
ale  and  cakes  here,  you  rude  rascals  ? 

Man.  Pray,  sir,    be   patient;  'tis  as  much  im- 
possible 
(Unless  we  sweep  them  fi-om  the  door  with  cannons,) 
To  scatter  them,  as  'tis  to  make  them  sleep 
On  may-day  morning ;  which  will  never  be  : 
We  may  as  well  push  against  Paul's,  as  stir  them* 

Port.  How  got  they  in,  and  be  hang'd  ? 

Man.  Alas,  1  know  not ;  How  gets  the  tide  in  ? 
As  much  as  one  sound  cudgel  of  four  foot 
(You  see  the  poor  remainder)  cpuld  distribute^ 
I  made  no  spare,  sir. 

' Pans-garden  ?]    This  celebrated  bear*earden  on  the 

Bankside  was  so  called  from  Robert  dr  Paris^  woo  had  a  hooie 
and  ganlcn  there  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  II. 

* gfpi"^'^  i-  e.  shouting  or  roaring  /  a  sense  which  thif 

word  has  now  almost  lost. 
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Pbrt.  You  did  nothing,  sir. 

Man.  I  am  not  Samson,  nor  sir  Guy,  nor  Col- 
brand,^  to  mow  them  down  before  me :  but,  if  I 
spared  any,  that  had  a  head  to  hit,  either  young  or 
old,  he  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker,  let  me 
never  hope  to  set*  a  chine  again  ;  and  that  I  would 
ttot  for  a  cow,  God  save  her. 

[fVithhi,']  Do  you  hear,  master  Porter  ? 

I^ort.  I  snail  be  with  you  presently,  good  master 
puppy. — Keep  the  door  close,  sirrah. 

Man.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Port.  What  should  you  do,  but  knock  them 
io>vn  by  the  dozens  ?  Is  this  Moorfields  to  muster 
in  f  ^  or  have  we  some  strange  Indian  with  the  great 
tool  come  to  court,  the  women  so  besiege  us? 
Bless  me,  what  a  fry  of  fornication  is  at  door!  On 
my  christian  conscience,  this  one  christening  will 
beget  a  thousand ;  here  will  be  father,  godfather, 
ind  all  together. 

Man.  The  spoons  will  he  the  bigger,  sir.  There 
m  a  fellow  somewhat  near  the  door,  he  should  be  a 
crazier  by  his  face,*  for,  o'my  conscience,  twenty 
>f  the  dog-days  now  reign  in's  nose ;  all  that  stand 
ibout  him  are  under  the  line,  they  need  no  other 
penance :  That  fire-drake^  did  I  hit  three  times  on 

5 sir  Guy,  nor  Colbrand,]  Of  Guy  of  Warunch  every  one 

lias  heard.  Colbrand  was  the  Danish  giant,  whom  Guy  subdued 
It  Winchester.  Their  combat  is  very  elaborately  described  by 
DnijtoQ,  in  his  Poluolbion* 

*  — —  Moorfields  to  muster  inf]  The  train-bands  of  the  city 
prere  exercised  in  Moorfields. 

*  M  ke  should  be  a  brazier  bi/  his  face  y"]  A  brazier  signifies  a 
man  that  manufactures  bniss,  and  a  reservoir  for  charcoal  occa- 
nonally  heated  to  convey  warmth.  Both  these  senses  arc  under- 
wood*   Johnson. 

*  — That  fire-drake — ]   A  Jire-drahe  is  both  a  serpent,  an- 

nently  caHed  a  brennin^r-drake^  or  dipsas,  and  a  name  formerly 
jlren  to  a  Will  oUhc  Wisp^  or  ignis  Jatuus.  A  Jirc-drakc  was 
iJanrise  an  artificial  JtrnKork. 
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tlie  head,  and  three  times  was  his  nose  discharged 
against  me ;  he  stands  there,  like  a  mortar-piece, 
to  blow  us.  There  was  a  haberdasher  s  wife  of 
small  wit  near  him,  that  railed  upon  me  till  her 
pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head,^  for  kindling 
such  a  combustion  in  the  state.  I  miss'd  the  meteor* 
once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who  cried  out,  clubs  !^ 
when  I  might  see  from  far  some  forty  truncheoneers 
draw  to  her  succour,  which  were  the  hope  of  the 
Strand,  where  she  was  quartered.  They  fell  on; 
I  made  good  my  place ;  at  length  they  cUme  to  the 
broomstaff  with  me,  I  defied  them  still ;  when  tud- 
denly  a  file  of  boys  behind  them,  loose  shot/  de- 
livered such  a  shower  of  pebbles,  that  I  was  fein  to 
draw  mine  honour  in,  and  let  them  win  the  work:* 
The  devil  was  amongst  them,  I  think,  surely. 

Po7t.  These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a 
play-house,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples;  that  oo 
audience,  but  the  Tribulation  of  Tower-hill,  or  the 
limbs  of  Limehouse,^  their  dear  brothers,  are  able 
to  endure.  I  have  some  of  them  in  Limbo  Patrum^ 

' ////  her  pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head^   Her  pMi 

porringer  is  her  pink'd  cap,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
moulded  on  a  porringer. 

«  —  the  meteor—  ]  The  fire-drake,  the  brazier. 

9 xvho  cried  oviy  clubs !]  Clubs  !  was  the  outcry  for  assist- 
ance, upon  any  quarrel  or  tumult  in  the  streets. 

* loose  shot,]  i.  e.  loose  or  random  shooters. 

* ///ework.]  A  torni  of  fortification.     Stesvens* 

5 the  Tribulation  y"  Tower-hill,  or  the  limbs  of  Lime- 
house,]  Alliteration  has  given  rise  to  many  cant  expressions^  con- 
sisting of  words  paired  together.  Here  wc  have  cant  names  for 
the  inhabitants  of  those  places,  who  were  notorious  puiitans, 
coined  for  the  humour  of  the  alliteration.  In  the  mean  time  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  ^^  precious  limbs**  was  a  common 
phrase  of  contempt  for  the  puritans. 

^ in  Limbo  Patrumy]  He  means,  in  confinement.     la 

limbo  continues  to  be  a  cant  phrase,  in  the  same  sense,  at  thii  daj. 
The  Limbns  Patnim  is,  properly,  the  place  where  the  old  Fatheis 
and  Patriarchs  are  supposed  to  be  waiting  for  the  resurrectioiv 
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and  there  they  are  like  to  dance  these  three  days ; 
besides  the  running  banquet  of  two  beadles^^  that 
is  to  come. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Mercy  o'me,  what  a  multitude  are  here ! 
They  grow  still  too,  from  all  parts  they  are  coming. 
As  if  we  kept  a  fair  here  I  Where  are  these  porters. 
These  lazy  Knaves  ? — Y%  have  made  a  fine  hand, 

fellows. 
Tliere^s  a  trim  rabble  let  in  :  Are  all  these 
Your  faithful  friends  o'the  suburbs }  We  shall  have 
Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladies. 
When  tliey  pass  back  from  the  christening. 

Port.  An't  please  your  honour 

We  are  but  men ;  and  what  so  many  may  do, 
Not  being  torn  a  pieces,  we  have  done : 
An  army  cannot  rule  them. 

Cham.  As  I  live. 

If  the  king  blame  me  for  t,  I'll  lay  ye  all 
By  the  heels,  and  suddenly ;   and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines,  for  neglect :  You  are  lazy  knaves } 
And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bumbards,^  when 
Ye  should  do  service.     Hark,  the  trumpets  sound ; 
They  are  come  already  from  the  christening : 
Go,  break  among  the  press,  and  find  a  way  out 
To  let  the  troop  pass  fairly ;  or  I'll  find 
A  Marshalsea,  shall  hold  you  play  these  two  months. 

Port.  Make  way  there  for  the  princess. 

Man.  You  great  fellow,  stand  close  up,  or  I'll 
make  your  head  ake. 


*  —  running  banquet  of  two  beadUs^']  A  publick  whipping. 
A  banquet^  in  ancient  language,  did  not  signify  either  dinner  or 
•upper,  but  the  desert  after  each  of  tliem. 

*  — -—  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bunibards,]  A  bvmbard  is  an  ale* 
barrel  i  to  bait  bumbards  iiS  to  tipple^  to  lie  at  the  spigot. 

12 
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Port.  You  i'the  camblet,  get  up  o'the  rail ;  Fll 
pick  you  o'er  the  pales  else7  -     [Exeunt. 


S  C  E  N  E  IV. 

The  Palace.^ 

Enter  Trumpets,  sounding ;  then  two  Aldermenj 
Lord  Mayor  J  Garter y  Cranmer,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, xvith  his  Alarshafs  Staff,  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, two  Noblemen  bearing  great  standing- 
bozvls^  for  the  christeriing  gifts  ;  then  four  No- 
blemen bearing  a  canopy,  under^  which  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  godmothery  bearing  the 
child  richly  habited  in  a  mantle,  &;c.  Train 
borne  by  a  Lady :  then  follows  the  Marchioness 
of  Dorset,  the  other  godmother,  and  Ladies. 
The  Troop  pass  once  about  the  stage,  and  Garter 
speaks. 

Gart.  Heaven,  from  thy  endless  goodness^'  send 
prosperous  life,  long,  and  ever  happy,  to  the  high 
and  mighty  princess  of  England^  Elizabeth ! 

Flourish.     Enter  King,  and  Train. 

Cran,  [Kneeling.']  And  to  your  royal  grace^  and 
the  good  queen, 
My  noble  partneis,  and  myself,  thus  pray  ;— 

/'//  pick  7/0?^  6*cr  the  pales  else,']  To  pick  is  to  pitch. 


>  The  Palace."]  At  (iireenwlch,  where  this  procession  was  made 
from  the  church  of  the  Friars, 

•^ standing-bowls — ]    i.  e.    bowls    elevated    on  feet  or 

pedestals. 

'  Hcaveny  from  thy  endless  goodness,  &q^  These  words  are  not 
the  invention  of  the  poet,  having  been  pronounced  at  the  diristea* 
ing  of  Elizabeth. 
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All  comfort,  joy,  in  this  most  gracious  lady. 
Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy. 
May  hourly  fall  upon  ye ! 

K.  Htn.  Thank  you,  good  lord  archbishop  » 

What  is  her  name  ? 

Cran.  Elizabeth. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  up,  lord.— 

SThe  King  kisses  the  Child. 
essing :  God  protect  thee ! 
Into  whose  hands  I  give  thy  life. 

Cran.  Amen. 

K*  Hen.  My  noble  gossips,   ye  have  be^n  too 
prodigal : 
I  thank  ye  heartily ;  so  shall  this  lady. 
When  she  has  so  much  English. 

Cran.  Let  me  speak,  sir^ 

For  heaven  now  bids  me ;  and  the  words  I  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they'll  find  them  truth. 
This  royal  iniant,  (heaven  still  move  about  her!) 
Tliough  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings. 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness :  She  shall  be 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness,) 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her. 
And  all  that  shall  succeed :  Sheba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom,  and  fair  virtue. 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be :  all  princely  graces. 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is. 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good, 
Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her  :  truth  shall  nurse  her. 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her : 
She  shall  be  lov*d,  and  fear  d :  Her  own  shall  bless 

her: 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  com. 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow :    Good  grows 

with  her: 
In  her  days,  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 

VOL.  VI.  £  £ 
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Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants;  and  sing 

The  nieriy  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours: 

God  shall  be  truly  known  ;  and  those  about  her 

From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour. 

And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  blood. 

[Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her:*  But  as  when 

The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix. 

Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir. 

As  great  in  admiration  as  herself; 

So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one, 

(When  heaven  shall  call  her  from   this   cloud  of 

darkness,) 
Who,  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour, 
Siiall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  hme  as  she  was, 
And  so  stand  fix'd :  Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth,  terror^ 
That  ware  the  servants  to  this  chosen  in&nt. 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him  ; 
Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine. 
His  honour,  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations :  He  shall  flourisbi 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all   the  plains   about   him ;         Our  children*! 

children 
Shall  see  this,  and  bless  heaven. 

A .  IIc?i.  Thou  speakest  wonders.} 

*  I  Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  xvith  her :  &c.]  Tliese  lines,  to  tbt 
interruption  by  the  king,  seem  to  have  been  inserted  at  aonie  lo- 
visal  of  the  play,  afler  the  accession  of  King  Jam^s.  If  the  ptt^ 
Sage,  incljidcd  in  crotchets,  be  left  out,  the  speech  of  Cranmec 
proceeds  in  a  rejjjular  tenour  of  prediction,  and  continuity  of  sen- 
timents ;  bur,  by  the  interposition  of  the  new  lines,  he  mst  cele- 
brates Elizabeth's  successor,  and  then  wishes  he  4id  pot  Icdow 
tliat  she  was  to  die ;  (\vst  rejoices  at  the  consequence,  and  then 
laments  the  cause.  Our  autiior  was  at  once  politick  and  idle;  be 
resolved  to  flatter  James,  but  neglected  to  reduce  the  whole 
»>cech  to  propriety ;  or  perlnps  intended  that  the  lines  inserted 
shoukl  he  spoken  in  the  action,  and  omitted  in  the  publication, 
if  any  p  ii)Hcation  was  ever  in  his  tlioughts.  Mr.  Theol>aid  lias 
made  the  same  observation.    Johnson. 
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Cran.  She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  England, 
An  aged  princess  ;  nnany  days  shall  see  her, 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
•Would  I  had  known  no  more !  but  she  must  die. 
She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her;  yet  a  virgin, 
A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her. 

K.  Hen,  O  lord  archbishop, 
Thou  hast  made  me  now  a  man ;  never,  before 
This  happy  child,  did  I  get  any  thing : 
Tnis  oracle  of  comfort  has  so  pleas'd  me, 
That,  when  I  am  in  heaven,  I  shall  desire 
To  see  what  this  child  does,  and  praise  my  Maker.— 
I  thank  ye  all, — ^To  you,  my  good  lord  mayor. 
And  your  good  brethren,  I  am  much  beholden  ; 
I  have  receiv'd  much  honour  by  your  presence. 
And  ye  shall  find  me  thankful.      Lead  the  way, 

lords ; 
Ye  must  all  see  the  queen,  and  she  must  thank  ye. 
She  will  be  sick  else.     This  day,  no  man  think 
He  has  business  at  his  house ;  for  all  shall  stay. 
This  little  one  shall  make  it  holiday.  [Extunt.^ 

'  The  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  one  of  those  \\'hich  still 
keeps  possession  of  the  stage  by  the  splendour  of  its  pageantry. 
The  coronation,  about  forty  years  ago,  drew  the  people  together 
in  multitudes  for  a  great  part  of  the  winter.*  Yet  pomp  is  not 
dip  only  merit  of  this  play.  The  meek  sorrows  and  virtuous  dis- 
tress of  Katharine  have  furnished  some  scenes,  which  may  be 
jwtly  numbered  among  the  greatest  eitbrts  of  tragedy.  But  the 
ffeniuB  of  Shakspeare  corses  in  and  goes  out  with  Katharine. 
Avery  other  part  may  be  easily  conceived  and  easily  written. 

Johnson. 

*  Chetwood  layi  that,  during  one  leaiion,  U  wav  exhibited  75  tiraet. 
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Tis  ten  to  one  this  play  can  never  please 
All  that  are  here :  Some  come  to  take  their  easCi 
And  sleep  an  act  or  two ;  but  those^  we  fear. 
We  have  frighted  with  our  trumpets ;  so,  'tis  detfi 
They'll  say,  'tis  naught :  others,  to  hear  the  city 
Abus'd  extremely,  and  to  cry, — thafs  witty  ! 
Which  we  have  not  done  neither :  that,  I  fear, 
All  the  expected  good  we  are  like  to  hear 
For  this  play  at  this  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  construction  of  good  women ; 
For  such  a  one  we  show'd  them  ;  *  If  they  smile,' 
And  say,  'twill  do,  I  know,  within  a  while 

^  —  such  a  one  we  showed  them  ;]  In  the  character  of  Kathi^ 
line.    JoHKSoN. 

* If  they  smiUy  &c.]  Though  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  decide 

whether  short  pieces  be  genuine  or  spurious,  yet  I  cannot  re» 
strain  myself  from  expressing  my  suspicion  that  neither  the  Pro- 
logue nor  Epilogue  to  this  play  is  the  work  of  Shakspeare ;  mw 
imUus^  rum  color.  It  appears  to  me  very  likely  that  the]^  weie 
supplied  by  the  friendship  or  officiousness  of  Jonson,  whose  mn* 
ner  they  will  be  perhaps  found  exactly  to  resemble.  There  is 
yet  another  supposition  possible :  the  Prologue  and  Epilogve 
may  have  been  written  afler  Shakspeare*6  departure  from  the 
stage,  upon  some  accidental  revival  of  the  play,  and  there  wOl 
then  be  reason  for  imagining  tliat  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  in- 
tended  no  great  kindness  to  him,  this  play  being  recommended 
by  a  subtle  and  covert  censure  o^  his  other  works.  There  is,  in 
Shakspeare,  so  much  of/oo/  andjight ; 

" the  fellow, 

''  In  a  long  motley  coa^  guarded  with  yellow^** 
appears  so  often  in  his  drama,  that  I  think  it  not  very  likely  that 
he  would  have  animadverted  so  severely  on  himself.  All  this, 
however,  must  be  received  as  very  dubious,  sin c^  we  know  nol 
the  exact  date  of  this  or  the  other  plays,  and  cannot  tell  how  oqr 
author  might  have  changed  his  practice  or  opinioni* 
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All  the  best  men  are  ours ;  for  'tis  ill  hap. 
If  they  hold,  when  their  ladies  bid  them  clap. 

The  historical  dramas  arc  now  concluded,  of  which  the  two 
Parts  of  Henr^  the  Fourth^  and  Henr^  the  Fifths  are  among  the 
happiest  of  our  author's  conipositions  ;  and  King  Jehn^  Richard 
the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Eighth^  deservedly  stand  in  the  second 
class.  Those  whose  curiosity  would  refer  the  historical  scenes  to 
their  original,  may  consult  Ilolinshed,  and  sometiuies  Hall :  from 
Holinshed  Shakspeare  has  oflen  inserted  whole  speeches,  with  no 
more  alteration  than  was  necessary  to  the  numbers  of  his  verse. 
To.  transcribe  them  into  the  margin  was  unnecessary,  because  the 
original  is  easily  examined,  and  they  are  seldom  less  perspicuous 
in  the  poet  than  in  the  historian. 

To  play  histories,  or  to  exhibit  a  succession  of  events  by  ac-* 
ftion  or  dialogue,  wa^  a  common  entertainment  among  our  rude 
ancestors  upon  great  festivities.  The  parish  clerks  once  per- 
formed at  Clerkenwell  a  play  which  lasted  three  days»  containing 
The  Histon/  of  the  World.    Johnson. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA/ 


VOL.  VI.  Pf 


*  Tboilus  and  Cress  IDA.]  The  story  was  originally  written 
%y  LolliuSy  an  old  Lombard  author,  and  since  by  Chaucer.  Pope. 

Mr.  Pope  (after  Dryden)  informs  us,  that  the  story  of  Troilus 
md  Creuida  was  origmally  the  work  of  one  Lollius,  a  Lombard; 
[of  whom  Gascoigne  speaks  in  Dan  Barlholmevoe  his  first  Tri* 
ttmpk  :  <*  Since  Loilius  and  Chaucer  both,  make  doubt  upon  that 
^lose,")  but  Dryden  goes  yet  further.  He  declares  it  to  have  been 
vTitten  in  Latin  verse,  and  that  Chaucer  translated  it.  Loilius  was 
k  historiographer  of  Urbino  iii  Italy.  Shakspeare  received  the 
rreatest  part  of  his  materials  for  the  structure  of  this  play  from  the 
cVoytf  Boke  of  Lydgate.  Lydgate  was  not  much  more  than  a 
ranslator  of  Guide  of  Columpna,  who  was  of  Messina  in  Sicily, 
ind  wrote  his  Hutori/qfTroy  in  Latin, after  Dictys  Cretensis,  and 
[>are8  Phrygius,  in  iSS?.  On  these,  as  Mr.  Wart  on  observes,  he 
*B^afted  many  new  romantick  inventions,  which  the  taste  of  his 
ige  dictated,  and  which  the  connection  between  Grecian  and  Go- 
£ick  fiction  easily  admitted ;  at  the  same  time  comprehending  in 
liiijplan  theTheban  and  Argonautic  stories  from  Ovid,  Statius,and 
ir«ieri\iB  Flaccus.  Guido's  work  was  published  at  Cologne  in 
1477,  again  1480:  at  Strasburirh,  1486,  and  t^iV/ewi,  1489.  It 
ippears  to  have  been  translated  by  Raoul  le  Fcure,  at  Cologne, 
nto  French,  from  whom  Caxton  rendered  it  into  English  in 
147 1,  under  the  title  of  his  Recuifel,  &c.  so  that  there  must  have 
>een  yet  some  earlier  edition  of  Guido's  performance  than  I  have 
tiitberto  seen  or  heard  oi',  unless  his  first  translator  had  recourse 
to  a  manuscript. 

Guido  of  Columpna  is  referred  to  as  an  authority  by  our  own 
chronicler  (vrafton.  Chaucer  had  made  the  loves  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida  famous,  which  very  probably  might  have  been  Shakspeare's 
inducement  to  try  their  fortune  on  the  stage. — Lydgate*s  Troyc 
JBoke  was  printed  by  Pynson,  1513.  In  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners'Company,  anno  1581,  is  entered  <<  A  proper  ballad,  dia- 
loeue-wise,  between  Troilus  and  Cressida"  Again,  Feb.  7,  1602: 
'•  rhe  booke  of  Troilus  and  Cressida^  as  it  is  acted  by  my  Lo. 
Chamberlain's  men."  The  first  of  these  entries  is  in  the 
name  of  Edward  White,  the  second  in  that  of  M.  Roberts.  Again, 
Jan.  28,  1608,  entered  by  Rich.Bonian  and  Hen.  Whalley,  "  A 
booke  called  the  history  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,^^     Steevens. 

Tlie  entry  in  1608-9  was  made  by  the  booksellers  for  whom 
this  play  was  published  in  1609.  It  was  written,  I  conceive,  iu 
ie02.     Malonr. 

Before  this  play  of  Troilus  and  Cressida^  printed  in  1609,  is 
a  bookseller's  preface,  showing  that  first  impression  to  have  been 
before  the  play  had  been  acted,  and  that  it  was  published  without 
Shakspeare's  knowledge,  from  a  copy  that  had  fallen  into  the  book- 
seller's hands.  Mr.  Dryden  thinks  this  one  of  the  first  of  our 
authors  plays :  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  judged,  from  the 
fore-mentioned  preface,  that  it  was  one  of  his  last ;  and  the  great 
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number  of  observations,  both  moral  and  politick,  with  whudi  Ab 
piece  IB  croudedmore  than  any  other  of  kif,  secma  to  ooofimimy 
opinion.    Pope* 

We  may  learn,  from  this  prefacci  that  the  original  proprieCoif 
of  Shakspeare's  plays  thought  it  their  interest  to  keep  them  tin* 
printed.  The  author  of  it  adds,  at  the  conduaioD^  these  wordii 
^  Thank  fortune  for  the  'scape  it  hath  made  among  you,  aiBoe^  bf 
the  grand  possessors'  wills,  I  believe  you  should  rather  have  prayed 
for  Siem,  than  have  been  prayed,''  &c.  By  the  grand  poaestorSf 
I  suppose  were  meant  Heming  and  CandelL  It  appeal*  that  die 
rival  play-houses  at  that  time  made  frMuent  depredatioiia  an  obt 
another's  copies.  In  the  Induction  to  Tnt  Makantent^  writtQi  by 
Webster,  and  augmented  by  Marston,  lG06y  la  the  fiBlkmng 
passage: 

<<  I  wonder  you  would  play  it,  another  company  having  iatenst 
mit" 

**  Why  not  Maleoole  in  folio  with  us,  as  Jertmimo  in  decima 
sexto  with  them  \  They  taught  us  a  name  for  omr  play;  we  csll 
it  One  for  another  J^ 

Again,  T.  Hey  wood,  in  his  preftce  to  The  En^uk  TrmoeBer^ 
1653 :  '*  Others  of  them  are  still  retained  in  the  nanda  of  aome 
actors,  who  think  it  against  thehr  peculiar  profit  to  have  diea 
come  in  print."     Stbevems. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  by  a  laU  tdHor^  [Mi; 
Capell,]  I  have  a  copt  of  the^r<^,/Uio,  incladinf^  TrMuwui 
Cre9sida.  Indeed,  as  I  have  just  now  observed,  it  was  at  first 
•either  unknaam  orforgotten*  It  does  not  however  appear  in  the 
Usi  of  the  plays,  ana  is  thrust  in  between  the  hkionee  and  the 
tragedies  without  any  enumeration  of  the  pages ;  except,  I  thmk, 
on  one  leaf  only.  It  differs  entirely  from  the  copy  in  the  eeceni 
folio.    Farmer. 

I  have  consulted  at  least  twenty  coptes  of  theJSrsiJbSaf  and 
.Troilus  and  Crnsida  is  not  wanting  in  any  of  them.    Stbxvxiii* 


PREFACE 

TO  THE   aUARTO   EDITION   OF  THIS   PLAT^    I6O9. 


A  never  Writer  to  an  ever  Reader.    Netoes* 

Cuymal  reader,  you  have  bere  a  new  play,  never  staled  with  fhe 
Btage,  never  dapper-claw'd  with  the  palmes  of  the  vulger,  and 
yet  passing  full  pf  the  palmp  comicaU ;  for  it  is  a  birth  of  your 
£r.  tnat']  braine,  that  never  under-tooke  any  thing  commicall, 
Vainely :  and  were  but  the  value  names  of  commedies  changde  for 
the  titles  of  conunodities,  or  of  playes  for  pleas ;  you  should  see 
•II  those  grand  censors,  that  now  stile  them  such  vanities,  flock  to 
them  for  the  maine  grace  of  their  gravities:  especially  thisauthora 
commedies,  that  are  so  fram'd  to  the  life,  that  they  serve  for  the 
most  common  commentaries  of  all  the  actions  of  our  lives,  shew- 
ing such  a  dexteritie  and  power  of  witte,  that  the  mpgt  displeased 
^th  playes,  are  pleasd  with  his  commedies.  A  nd  all  such  dull  and 
heavy-witted  worldings,  as  were  never  capable  of  the  witte  of  a 
commedie,  comming  by  report  of  them  to  his  representations,  have 
found  that  witte  there,  that  they  never  found  in  them-selves,  and 
have  parted  better- wittied  than  they  came :  feeling  an  ed^e  of  witte 
•et  upon  them,  more  than  ever  they  dreamed  they  had  braine  to 
grind  it  on.  So  much  and  such  savored  salt  of  witte  is  in  his  com- 
medies, that  they  seeme  (for  their  height  of  pleasure)  to  be  borne 
in  that  sea  that  brought  forth  Venus.  Amongst  all  there  is  none 
more  wit^  than  this :  and  had  I  time  I  would  comment  upon  it, 
though  I  know  it  needs  not,  (for  so  much  as  will  make  you  thinke 
your  testerne  well  bestowd)  but  for  so  much  worth,  as  even  poore 
I  know  to  be  stufl  in  it.  It  deserves  such  a  labour,  as  well  as  the 
best  commedy  in  Terence  or  Plautus.  And  beleeve  this,  that  when 
hee  is  gone,  and  his  commedies  out  of  sale,  you  will  scramble  for 
them,  and  set  up  a  new  English  inquisition,  fake  this  for  a  warn- 
ing, and  at  the  perill  of  your  pleasures  losse,  and  judgments,  re- 
vise not,  nor  like  this  the  lesse,  for  not  being  sullied  with  the 
amoaky  breath  of  the  multitude ;  but  thanke  fortune  for  the  'scape 
it  hath  made  amongst  you:  since  by  the  grnnd possessors'  wills  I 
believe  you  should  have  prayd  for  them  [r.  iV]  rather  than  beene 
prayd.  And  so  I  leave  all  such  to  bee  pray'd  for  (for  the  states 
of  their  wits  healths)  that  will  not  praise  it.     Vale* 
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PROLOGUE* 


In  Troy,   there  lies  the  scene.     From  isles  of 
Greece 
The  princes  orgulous/  their  high  blood  chaTd, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships^ 
Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  cruel  war :  Sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
Their  crownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 
Put  forth  toward  Phrygia :  and  their  vow  is  made. 
To  ransack  Troy ;  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravish'd  Helen,  Menelaus'  queen, 
With  wanton  Paris  sleeps ;  And  that's  the  quarrel. 
To  Tenedos  they  come ; 
And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage :  Now  on  Dardan  plains 
The  fresh  and  yet  unbruised  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions  :  Priam's  six-gated  city, 
Dardan,  ana  Tymbria,  Ilias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 
And  Antenorides,  with  massy  staples. 
And  corresponsive  and  fnlfilhng  bolts,* 
Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy/ 
Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits. 
On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Greek, 
Sets  all  on  hazard  : — And  hither  am  I  come 
A  prologue  arm'd,* — but  not  in  confidence 

■  The  princes  orgulouf,]  Orgulous^  i.  e.  proud,  disdainful. 
OrgueilleuXf  Fr. 

* fulfilling  boltSf']  Tojtdfillf  in  this  place^  means  to  fill  till 

there  be  no  room  for  more.    In  this  sense  it  is  now  obsolete. 

*  Sperr  up  the  sons  of  TroyJ\  To  sperre^  or  spar^  from  the  old 
Teutonick  word  Speren^  signifies  to  shut  up,  defend  by  bars^  &c. 

4  A  prologue  arm*d,2  I  come  here  to  speak  the  prologue,  and 
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Of  author  8  pep,  or  actor's  voice ;  but  suited 
In  like  conditions  as  our  argument, — 
To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play- 
Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt'  and  firstlings  of  those  broils^ 
'Ginning  in  the  middle ;  starting  thence  away 
To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 
Like,,  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are ; 
Now  good,  or  bad,  'tis  but  the  chance  of  war. 

come  in  armour;  not  defying  the  audience,  in  confidence  of  either 
the  author's  or  actor's  abilities,  but  merely  in  a  character  suited 
to  the  subject,  in  a  dress  of  war,  before  a  warlike  play. 
'  — -—  the  vaun(  — -]  i.  e.  the  avant^  what  went  before. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Priam,  King  of  Troy : 

Hector, 

Troilus, 

Paris,  ^  his  Sons. 

Deiphobi 

HclenuSj 

Arlt^or,       }  T^^i^  Commander,. 

Calchas,  a  Trojan  Priest ,  taking  part  with  M^Greeks* 
Pandarus,  Uncle  to  Cressida. 
Margarelon,  a  bastard  Son  o/' Priam  t 

Agamemnon,  the  Grrecian  General; 
Menelaus,  his  Brother^ 
Achilles, 
Ajax, 
Ulysses, 
Nestor, 
Diomcdes, 
Patroclus, 

Thersites,  a  deformed  and  scurrilous  Grecian, 
Alexander,  Servant  to  Cressida. 
Servant  to  Troilus ;  Servant  to  Paris ;  Servant  U 
Diomedes, 

Helen,  JVife  to  Menelaus, 

Andromaclie,  Wife  to  Hector. 

Cassandra,  Daughter  to  Priam  ;  a  Prophetess^ 

Cressida,  Daughter  to  Cs^chas. 

Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  Troy,  and  the  Grecian  Camp  before  t 


►  Grecjaii  CommanderSf 


TJIOILUS  AND  CRESSIDA- 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.    Troy.    Before  Priam's  Palace. 

Enter  Troilus  armedy  and  Pandarus. 

Tro.  Call  here  my  varlet,*  I'll  unarm  again : 
"^hy  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy,    . 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within  ? 
Cach  Trojan,  that  is  master  of  his  hearty 
Let  him  to  field ;  Troilus,  alas !  hath  none. 

Pan.  Will  this  geer  ne'er  be  mended  ? 

Tro.  The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to  their 
strength. 
Fierce  tp,  their  skill,. and  to  their  fierceness  valiant; 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear,  ^ 

Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder^  than  ignorance  ; 
X«es8  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night. 
And  skiU-less  as  unpractised  infancy. 

Pan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this :  for 
njy  part,.  FU  not  meddle  nor  make  no  further.  He, 
tbat  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat,  must  tarry 
the  grinding. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

^/3f4^  Ay,  the  grinding ;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
bolting. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried.? 


* my  varlet,]  This  word  anciently  signified  a  servant  Of 

fuoUn^n  to  a  knight  or  warrior. 

^         fonder  — ]  1.  e.  more  weak,  or  foolish. 
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Pan.  Ay,  the  bolting ;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
leavening. 

Tro.  Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pan.  Ay,  to  the  leavening:  but  here's  vet  in  Ae 
word — hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of  the 
cake,  tlie  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the  baking;  nay, 
you  must  stay  the  cooling  too,  or  you  may  chance 
to  burn  your  lips. 

Tro.  Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she  be. 
Doth  lesser  blench "*  at  suflerance  than  I  do. 
At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  sit ; 
And  when  fair  Cressid  comes  into  my  thoughts,— 
jSo,   traitor!    when  she  comes!— —When   is    she 
thence  ? 

Pan.  Well,  she  looked  yesternight  fairer  thao 
ever  I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else, 

Tro.  I  was  about  to  tell  thee, — When  my  hetrt^ 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain ; 
Lest  Hector  or  my  father  should  perceive  mc, 
I  have  (as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm,) 
Bury'd  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile: 
But  sorrow,  that  is  couch'd  in  seeming  gladness. 
Is  Ime  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

Pan.  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker 
than  Helen's,  (well,  go  to,)  there  were  no  more 
comparison  between  the  women. — But,  for  my  part, 
she  is  my  kinswoman ;  I  would  not,  as  they  term  it, 
praise  her, — Bat  I  would  somebody  had  heard  her 
talk  yesterday,  as  I  did.  I  will  not  dispraise  your 
sister  Cassandra's  wit ;  but — 

Tro.  O,  Pandarus !  I  tell  thoe,  Pandarus, — 
When  I  do  tell  thee.  There  my  hopes  lie  drown*d. 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indrench'd.     I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  Crcssid's  love :  Thou  answer*st.  She  is  fisur ; 

•  Do/A  lesser  blench — ]  To  blerxh  is  to  shrink,  start,  or  fly  «t 
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Pour  st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 

Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice; 

Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  O,  that  her  hand^ 

In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink» 

Writing  their  own  reproach ;  To  whose  soft  seizui*e 

The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 

Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  1'^  This  thou  t^U'st 

me, 
As  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say—- 1  love  her; 
But,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  halm, 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it. 

Pan.  I  speak  no  more  th^n  truth. 

Tro.  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much. 

Pan.  'Faith,  Til  not  meddle  in  t.  Let  her  be  as 
she  is :  if  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  better  for  her  ;  an  she 
be  not,  she  has  the  mends '  in  her  own  hands. 

Tro.  Good  Pandarus !  How  now,  Pandarus  ? 

Pan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travel ;  ill-^ 
thought  on  of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you :  gone 
between  and  between,  but  small  thanks  for  my 
labour. 

Tro.  What,  art   thou  angry,    Pandarus?  *^hat, 
with  me  ? 

Pan.  Because  she  is  kin  to  mc,  therefore,  she's 
not  so  fair  as  Helen  :  an  she  were  not  kin  to  me, 
she  would  be  as  fair  on  Friday,  as  Helen  is  on  Sun- 
day* But  what  care  I  ?  I  care  not,  an  she  were  a 
black-^a^moor ;  'tis  all  one  to  me. 

9  —  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  patm  of  ploughman  r\  In  comparison  tmth  Cres- 
iida*8  handj  says  he,  the  spirit  of  sense^  the  utmost  degree,  the 
most  exquisite  power  of  sensibility,  which  implies  a  soft  hand, 
since  the  sense  of  touching,  as  Scaliger  says  in  his  Exercitations^ 
resides  chiefly  in  the  fingers,  is  hard  as  the  callous  and  insensible 
pakn  of  the  ploughman. 

*  — •  she  has  the  mends-^']  She  may  make  the  best  of  a  had 
h&rgain.    This  is  a  proTerbial  saying. 

VOL,  VI.  G  C 
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Tro.  Say  I,  she  is  not  fair  ? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  Shc*s 
a  fool  to  stay  behind  her  father;  let  her  to  th6 
Greeks ;  and  so  Fll  tell  her  the  next  time  I  see  her  t 
for  my  part^  FU  meddle  nor  make  no  more  in  thi 
matter. 

Tro.  Pandarus,— * 

Pan.  Not  I. 

Tro.  Sweet  Pandarus,— 

Pan.  Pray  you,  speak  no  more  to  me ;  I  trill 
leave  all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end. 

\^Ej:it  Pandarus.     An  Alarum^ 

Tro.  Peace,   you    ungracious    clamours!    pcacei 
rude  sounds ! 
Fools  on  both  sides  !  Helen  must  needs  be  fair. 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ; 
It  is  too  starvM  a  subject  for  my  sword. 
But  Pandarus— O  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me ! 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid,  but  by  Pandar  ; 
And  he's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo, 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit. 
Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne^s  love. 
What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Ilcr  bed  is  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  IHum,  and  where  she  resides^ 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flcod ; 
Ourself,  the  merchant ;  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Alarum.     Efiter  iENEAS. 

JEnc.  How  now,  prince  Troilus  r    wherefore  not 

afield  ? 
Tro.  Because  not  there ;   This  woman^s  answer 

sorts,*^ 

sortSj"]  i.  e<  fits^  suits,  is  congmouSi 
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For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  /EnesLS,  from  the  field  to-day  ? 

JEne.  That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt* 

Tro.  By  whom>  i£neas  ? 

^ne.  Troilus,  by  Menelaus^ 

Tro.  Let  Pjiris  bl^ed :  *tis  but  a  scar  to  scorn  ; 
Psiris  is  gorM  with  Menelaus'  horn.  \^Alarum. 

JEne.  Hark !  what  good  sport  is  out  of  town  to-" 
day! 

Tro.  Better  at  home,  if   would  I  might j  were 
may. — 
But  to  the  sport  abroad ; — ^Are  you  bound  thither  ? 
.   Mne.  In  all  swift  haste. 

Tro.  Come,  go  we  then  together. 

[Exeunt4 

SCENE  II. 
The  same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Crbssida  and  Alexander. 

Cres.  Who  were  those  went  by  ? 

Alex.  Queen  Hecuba,  and  Helen. 

Cres.  And  whither  go  thev  ? 

Alex.  t;p  to  the  eastern  tower. 

Whose  height  t6mm^tiA%  as  subject  all  the  vale. 
To  see  the  oattle.     Hector,  whose  jwttience 
Is,  jis  a  virtue,  fix'd,  to-day  was  mov'd : 
He  chid  Andromache,  and  struck  his  armoured  ; 
And,  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war,^ 
Before  the  sun  rose  he  was  harnessed  light. 
And  to  the  field  goes  he ;  where  every  flower 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw 
In  Hector*s  wrath. 

'  — »—  husbandry  m  tear,!  Hushandrif  means  economical  pru* 
dence.    Troilus  alTudet  to  Hector's  early  rising. 

G  6  2 
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Cres.  What  was  his  cause  of  anger  r 

Alex.  The  noise  goes,  this  :   There  is  among  the 
Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector ; 
They  call  him,  Ajax. 

Cres.  Good  ;  And  what  of  him  ? 

Alex.  They  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  se, 
And  stands  alone. 

Cres.  So  do  all  men ;  unless  they  are  drunk,  sick, 
or  have  no  legs. 

Alex.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many  beasts 
of  their  particular  additions  ;'^  he  is  as  valiant  as  the 
lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elqphant :  a 
man  into  whom  nature  hath  so  crouded  humours, 
that  his  valour  is  crushed  into  tolly,*  his  folly 
sauced  with  discretion :  there  is  no  man  hath  a  vir- 
tue that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of;  nor  any  roan 
an  attaint,  but  he  carries  some  stain  of  it :  he  is 
melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry  against  the 
hair :°  He  hath  the  joints  of  every  thing  ;  but  every 
thing  so  out  of  joint,  that  he  is  a  gouty  Briareus, 
many  hands  and  no  use  ;  or  purblind  Argus,  all  eyes 
and  no  sight. 

Cres.  But  how  should  this  man^  that  makes  me 
£mile,  make  Hector  angry  ? 

Alex.  They  say,  he  yesterday  coped  Hector  in 
the  battle,  and  struck  him  down ;  the  disdain  and 
shame  whereof  hath  ever  since  kept  Hector  fiisting 
and  waking. 

^  —  their  particular  additions;"]  Tlieir  peculiar  and  chanc- 
ier istick  qualities  or  denominations. 

^ that  his  valour  is  crushed  into  foUy,1  To  be  cruikd 

into f oil}! y  is  to  be  confused  and  mingled  with^^ft^so  as  that  ^9 
make  one  mass  together. 

^ against  the  hair  .•]  Is  a  phrase  equivalent  to*  another 

now  in  use — against  the  grain.    The  French  say— ^  canirepoil* 
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Enter  Pandarus. 

Ores.  Who  comes  here  ? 

j4lej:.  Madam,  your  uncle  PandarUs. 

Cres.  Hector's  a  gallant  man. 

Alex.  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lady. 

Pan.  What's  that?  what's  that? 

Cres.  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid:  What  do 
you  talk  of? — Good  morrow,  Alexander. — How  do 
you,  cousin  ?  When  were  you  at  Ilium  ? 

Cres.  This  morning,  uncle. 

Pan.  What  were  you  talking  of,  when  I  came? 
Was  Hector  armed,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  tolliumf 
Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ? 

Cres.  Hector  was  gone ;  but  Helen  was  not  up. 

Pan.  E'en  so ;  Hector  was  stirring  early. 

Cres.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his  anger. 

Pan.  Was  he  angry  ? 

Cres.  So  he  says  here. 

Pan.  True,  he  was  so;  I  know  the  cause  too;  he'll 
lay  about  him  to-day,  I  can  tell  them  that:  and  there 
is  Troilus  will  not  come  far  behind  him ;  let  them 
take  heed  of  Troilus ;  I  can  tell  them  that  too. 

Cres.  What,  is  he  angry  too  ? 

Pan.  Who,  Troilus  ?  Troilus  is  the  better  man  of 
the  two. 

Cres.  O,  Jupiter !  there's  no  comparison. 

Pan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Hector? 
Do  you  know  a  man  if  you  see  him  ? 

Cres.  Ay ;  if  ever  I  saw  him  before,  and  knew 
him. 

Pan.  Well,  I  say,  Troilus  is  Troilus. 

Cres.  Then  you  say  as  I  say ;  for,  I  am  sure,  he 
is  not  Hector. 

Pan.  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus,  in  some 
degrees. 
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Crps.  *Tis  just  to  each  of  them  ;  he  is  himself. 

Pan.  Himself?  Alas,  poorTroilus!  I  would^  he 
were, 

Cres.  ISo  he  is. 

Pan.  ' 'Condition,  I  bad  gone  barcrfopt  to 

India. 

Cres.  He  is  not  Hector. 

Pa?i.  Himself?  no,  he's  not  himself. — ^"Would  a 
were  himself!  Well,  the  gods  are  above;  Time  must 
friend,  or  end :  Well,  Troilus,  well, — I  would,  my 
heart  were  in  Jipr  bpdyl-r-rNo,  Jlector  is  not  a  bett^ 
man  than  Troilus. 

Cres.  Excuse  me. 

Pan.  He  is  elder. 

Cres.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Pa?i.  The  other's  not  come  to't ;  you  shall  tell 
me  another  tale,  when  the  other's  come  to't.  Hector 
jshall  not  have  his  wit  this  year. 

CVpiJr  He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  pwp. 

Pan.  Nor  his  qualities  s-er — r 

Cres.  No  matter. 

Pan.  Nor  his  beauty. 

(^r^s.  'Twould  not  become  him,  his  own's  better. 

P<m^  yf>U  have  no  judgment,  niece  :  Helen  hcr^ 
self  swore  the  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a  brown 
favour,  (for  so  'tis,  I  must  confess,)rrr-Not  brown 
neither. 

Cres.  No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  'Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not  brown. 

Cres.  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

fan.  She  prais'd  his  complexion  above  Paris. 

(Ores.  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

Pan.  So  Jic  ba^. 

Cres.  Then,  Troilqs  should  have  too  much :  if 
she  praised  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher  than 
his ;  he  having  colour  enough,  and  the  other  higher, 
is  tpo  flaming  a  praise  for  a  good  complexion,   I  hild 
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Bs  Ibf^    Helenas   golden   tongue  had    commended 
Troilus  for  a  copper  nose. 

•    Paiu  I  swc^ir  to  you,  I  think,  Ilclep  loves  him 
better  than  Paris. 

Cres.  Then  she's  a  merry  Grpek/  indeed. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  docs.  She  came  to  him 
the  other  day  into  a  compassed  window,® — and,  you 
know,  he  has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs  on  his  chin* 

Cre$*  Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetick  m^y  soon 
bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan.  Why,  he  is  very  young :  and  yet  will  he, 
within  three  pound,  lift  as  much  9s  his  brother 
Hector. 

CreS'  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter  ?^ 

Pan.  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves  him; 
—she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to  'his 
cloven  chin, 

Cres.  Juno  have  mercy !— *How  came  it  cloven  ? 

Pan.  Why,  you  know,  'tis  dimpled :  I  think,  his 
smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in  al| 
Phrygia. 

Cres.  O,  h«  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan.  Does  he  not  i 

Cres.  O  yes,  an  'twere  a  cloud  in  autumn* 

Pan.  Why,  go  to  then ; — But  to  prove  to  you 
that  Helen  loves  Troilus, r- 

Cres.  Troilus  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if  you'll 
prove  it  so. 

Pan.  Troilus  ?  why,  he  esteems  her  no  niore  thi^i^ 
I  esteem  an  addle  egg. 

'  -r —  a  merry  Greek^'\  Gffiecari^  among  tlje  Homaps,  slgpified 
to  play  the  revellen  The  expression  occurs  in  many  old  English 
books. 

• compassed  xnindow^']  Th^  comp^s^ed  mndofu)  is  tlie  same 

as  the  bow  window. 

9  —  so  old  a  lifter  ?]  The  word  lifter  is  used  for  a  thie/l  We 
still  call  a  person  who  plunders  shops,  a  shop-lifter.  Jlli/'tus^  in 
the  GothicK  language,  signi^  a  tnief. 
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Cres.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  you  love 
an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i*the  shell. 

Pa7i.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh^  to  think  how 
she  tickled  his  chin ! — Indeed,  she  has  a  marvelloui 
white  hand,  I  must  needs  confess. 

Ores.  Without  the  rack. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white  hair 
on  his  chin. 

Ci^es.  Alas,  poor  chin !  many  a  wart  is  richer. 

Pan.  But,  there  was  such  laughing ;— -Queen  He- 
cuba laughed,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er. 

Cres.  With  mill-stones. 

Pan.  And  Cassandra  laughed. 

Cres.  But  there  was  a  more  temperate  fire  under 
the  pot  of  her  eyes ; — Did  her  eyes  run  o'er  too  ? 

Pan.  And  Hector  laughed. 

Cres.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing  ? 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen  spied 
on  Troilus'  chin. 

Cres.  An't  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  should  have 
laughed  too. 

Pan.  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the  hair,  ai 
at  his  pretty  answer. 

Cres.  What  was  his  answer  ? 

Pan.  Quoth  she,  Heris  but  one  and  ^fty  hairs 
on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white. 

Cres.  This  is  her  question. 

Pan.  That's  true ;  make  no  question  of  that.  Om 
and  fifty  hatrs^  quoth  he,  and  one  xchite:  That  white 
hair  is  my  father,  and  all  the  rest  are  his  sons.  Ju- 
piter !  quoth  she,  which  of  these  hairs  is  Paris  my 
husband?  The  forked  one,  quoth  he,  pluck  it  out,  and 
give  it  him.  But,  there  was  such  laughing!  and 
Helen  so  blushed,  and  Paris  so  chafed,  and  all  the 
rest  so  laughed,  that  it  passed.* 

that  it  passed.]  i.  e.  that  it  went  beyond  bomidf* 
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Cres.  So  let  it  now ;  for  it  has  been  a  great  while 
roing  by. 

Pan.  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yesterday; 
think  on  t. 

Cres.  So  I  do. 

Pan.  ril  be  sworn,  *tis  true;  he  will  weep  you,  an 
'twere  a  man  born  in  April. 

Cres.  And  I'll  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an  'twere  a 
nettle  against  May.  \^A  Retreat  sounded. 

Pan.  Hark,  they  are  coming  from  the  field :  Shall 
we  stand  up  here,  and  see  them,  as  they  pass  toward 
[Hum  ?  good  niece,  do ;  sweet  niece  Cressida. 

Cres.  At  your  pleasure. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here's  an  excellent  place ;  here 
we  may  sec  most  bravely :  I'll  tell  you  them  all  by 
their  names,  as  they  pass  by;  but  mark  Troilus 
above  the  rest. 

iENEAs  passes  over  the  Stage. 

Cres.  Speak  not  so  loud. 

Pan.  That's  i^neas ;  Is  not  that  a  brave  man  ? 
he's  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you ;  But 
mark  Troilus ;  you  shall  see  anon. 

Cres.  Who's  that  ? 

Antenor  passes  over. 

• 

Pan.  That's  Antenor;  he  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I 
can  tell  you ;  and  he's  a  man  good  enough :  he's  one 
o'thc  soundest  judgments  in  Troy,  whosoever,  and 
a  proper  man  of  person : — When  comes  Troilus  ?— 
ril  show  you  Troilus  anon ;  if  he  see  me,  you  shall 

I  him  nod  at  me. 

Cres.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Pan.  You  shall  see. 

Cres.  If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  more.^ 

ikefich  shall  have  mere J\   The  allusion  is  to  the  word 
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Hector  passes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Hector,  that,  that,  look  you,  tliat; 
There's  a  fellow ! — Go  thy  way.  Hector ! — ^There's  a 
brave  man,  niece. — O  brave  Hector! — Look,  how  he 
looks!  there's  a  countenance;  Is't  not  a  brave  man? 

Cres.  O,  a  brave  man ! 

Pan.  Is  'a  not  ?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good— 
%4po\i  you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet  ?  look  you 
yonder,  do  you  see?  look  you  there!  there's  do 
jesting :  there's  laying  on ;  t^ke't  off  who  will,  ai 
they  say :  there  be  hacks  ! 

Cres.  Be  those  with  swords  ? 

Paris  passes  over. 

Pan.  Swords  ?  any  thing,  he  cares  not :  an  the 
devil  come  to  him,  it's  all  one :  By  god*s  lid,  it  does 
one's  heart  good : — Yonder  comes  Paris,  yonder 
comes  Paris  :  look  ye  yonder,  niece ;  Is't  not  ^  gal- 
lant man  too,  is't  not  ? — -Why,  this  is  brave  now.— 
Who  s^id,  he  came  hurt  home  to-day?  he's  Qot 
hurt :  why,  this  will  do  Helen's  heart  good  POW« 
Ha!  'would  I  could  see  Troilus  now !-r^you  shall 
sec  Troilus  anon. 

Cres.  Who's  that  ? 

Helenus  passes  over. 

pan.  That's  Helenus, — I  marvel,  where  Troilus 
is : — ^That's  Helenus ; — I  think  he  went  not  forth 
to-day : — That's  Helenus. 

Cres.  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle  ? 

noddj/y  which,  as  now,  did,  in  our  author^s  time,  and  long  befiMre* 
signify  a  sill  i/ fellow  j,  and  may,  by  its  etymology,  Bignifylikewise 
J'ult  of  nods,     Cressid  means  that  a  noddy  shall  have  more  nods^ 
Of  Buch  remarks  as  theso  is  d  comment  to  consist !    JohksoNi 
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Pan.  Helenus?  no; — yes,  he'll  fight  indifferent 
well :« — I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is ! — ^Hark ;  do  you 
not  hear  the  people  cry,  Troilus? — Helenus  is  a 
priest. 

Cres.  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder  ? 

Troilus  passes  over. 

Pan.  Where?  yonder?  that's  Deiphobus:  TTis 
Troilus  !  there's  a  man,  niece ! — Hem  ! — Brave 
XVoilus  j  the  prince  of  chivalry, 

Cres^  Peace,  for  shame,  peace ! 

Paff.  Mark  him  ;  note  him ; — O  bre^ve  Troilus ! 
— ^look  well  upon  him,  niece;  look  you,  how  his 
sword  is  bloodied,  and  his  helm  ippre  hack'd  than 
Hector's ;  And  how  he  looks,  and  bow  he  goes !— • 

0  admirable  youth !  he  ne'er  saw  three  and  twenty, 
Qp  thy  way,  Troilus,  go  thy  way;  had  I  a  sister  wer^ 
%  ^rac^i  or  a  daughter  a  goddess,  he  should  take  hi3 
choice.  O  admirable  man !  Paris  ? — Paris  is  dirt  tp 
him ;  and,  I  warrant,  Hplen,  to  change,  would  give 
sin  eye  to  boot. 

Forces  pass  over  the  Stage. 

Cr^s.  Here  come  more. 

Pan.  Asses,  fools,  dolts!  chaff  and  bran,  chaff 
ind  bran !  porridge  after  meat !  I  could  live  and  die 
i'the  eyes  of  Troilus.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look  ;  the 
eagles  are  gone ;  crows  and  daws,  crows  and  daws ! 

1  had  rather  be  such  a  man  as  Troilus,  than  Aga- 
memnon and  all  Greece. 

Cres.  There  is  among  the  Greeks,  Achilles ;  a 
better  man  than  Troilus. 

Pan.  Achilles?  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very  camel. 

Ores.  Well,  well. 

Pan.  Well,  well  ? — Why,  have  you  any  discre- 
tion ?  have  you  any  eyes?  Do  you  know  what  a  mw 
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is?  Is  not  birth^  beauty,  good  shape,  discourse, 
manhood,  learning,  gentleness,  virtue,  youth,  libe- 
rality, and  such  hke^  the  spice  and  salt  that  season 
a  man? 

Cres.  Ay,  a  minced  man :  and  then  to  be  baked 
with  no  date  in  the  pye,* — ^for  then  the  man^s  date  is 
out. 

Pan.  You  are  such  a  woman !  one  knows  not  at 
what  ward  you  lie.* 

Cres.  U|)on  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly;  upon 
my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles;  upon  my  secrecy,  to 
defend  mine  honesty;  my  mask,  to  defend  my 
beauty ;  and  you,  to  defend  all  these :  and  at  all 
these  wards  I  lie,  at  a  thousand  watches. 

Pan.  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Cres.  Nay,  Y\\  watch  you  for  that ;  and  that's 
one  of  the  chic?fest  of  them  too ;  if  I  cannot  ward 
what  I  would  not  have  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for  tell- 
ing how  I.  took  the  blow ;  unless  it  swell  past  hiding, 
and  then  it  is  past  watching. 

Pan.  You  are  such  anomer. 

Enter  Troilus'  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak  with  you. 
Pan.  Where? 

Boy.  At  your  own  house ;  there  he  unarms  him. 
Pan.  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come :    [ JS.nV  Boy.] 
I  doubt,  he  be  hurt. — ^Fare  ye  well,  good  nioce. 
Cres.  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan.  I'll  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by, 
Cres.  To  brii^,  uncle, 

3  —  no  date  in  the  pye^']  To  account  for  the  introduction  d 
this  quibble,  it  stiould  be  remembered  that  daiet  were  an  ingre- 
dient in  ancient  pastry  of  almost  every  kind. 

^  — -  at  tohat  ward  you  lie.]  A  metaphor  from  the  art  of  de* 
Ibnce. 
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Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 

Cres.  By  the  same  token — you  are  a  bawd. — 

[^Exit  Pandarus. 
Words,  vows,  griefs,  tears,  and  love's  full  sacrifice. 
He  offers  in  another  s  enterprize : 
But  more  in  Troilus  thousand  fold  I  see 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  may  be ; 
Yet  hold  I  off.     Women  are  angels,  wooing : 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing : 
That  she  beIov*d  knows  nought,    that  knows  not 

this, — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is : 
That  she  was  never  yet,  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet,  as  when  desire  did  sue : 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 
Achievement  is  command ;  ungain'd,  beseech :  ^ 
Then  though  my  heart's  content*  firm  love  doth  bear. 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear.    [Ea;it. 


SCENE  III. 

The  Grecian  Camp.    Before  Agamemnon's  Tent* 

Trumpets.    Enter  Agamemnon,  Nestor,  Ulysses, 

Menblaus,  and  Others. 

Agam.  Princes, 
What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ? 
The  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below. 
Fails  in  the  promis'd  largeness :  checks  and  disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear  d  ; 

^  Achievement  is  command  ;  ungain^dy  beseech  .•]  The  meaning 
of  this  obscure  line  seems  to  be — **  Men,  after  possession,  be- 
come our  commanders :  before  it,  they  are  our  suppliants.'' 

*  —  my  hearths  content  — ]  Content  for  capactty^  or  peihapa 
for  consent. 
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As  knoti,  by  the  confltix  of  meeting  s8Cp> 

Infect  the  sound  pine^  and  divert  his  gmn 

Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth* 

Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us. 

That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far. 

That,  after  seven  years'  siege,  yet  Troy  walls  stand  j 

Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before. 

Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 

Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim. 

And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 

That  gav't  surmised  shape.     Why  then,  you  princes^ 

Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  works ; 

And  think  them  shames,  which  are,  indeed,  nought 

else 
But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  pcrsistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love :  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward^ 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  aflfin'd'  and  kin: 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown. 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan. 
Putting  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away  5 
And  what  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies,  rich  in  virtue,  and  unmingled. 

Nest.  With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike  seat, 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply® 
Thy  latest  words.     In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men :  the  sea  being  smoothj 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk  ? 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 

'  "^*-  ^'«'^  — ]  >•  c«  joined  by  affinity. 

•  — « —  Nedor  shall  apply  — ]  Perhaps  Nestor  meanSy  that  he 
will  attend  particularly  tOy  and  consider^  Agamemnon's  latefl 
words. 
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rhe  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 

rhe  strong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut, 

k)unding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 

^ike  Perseus'  horse :  Where's  then  the  saucy  boat> 

Vhose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 

^o-rival'd  greatness  ?  either  to  harbour  fled, 

>r  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 

)oth  valour's  show,  and  valour's  worth,  divide> 

n  storms  of  fortune :  For^  in  her  ray  and  brightness^ 

rhe  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize,^ 

rhan  by  the  tiger ;  but  when  the  splitting  wind 

Vf  akes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 

knd  flies  fled  under  shade,'  Why,  then,  the  thing  of 

courage,^ 
^s  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize^ 
\.nd,  with  an  accent  turn'd  in  self-same  key^ 
leturns  to  chiding^  fortune. 

Ulyss.  Agamemnon, — 

rhou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece, 
Beart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit, 
'n  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  shut  up, — hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 
Sesides  the  applause  and  approbation 
Fhe  which, — most  mighty  for  thy  place  and  sway, — 

[7b  ACAMEMNONi 

Vjid  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretch'd-out  life,— • 

[To  Nestor. 
[  give  to  both  your  speeches, — which  were  such, 
Vs  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass  ;  and  such  again, . 
Vs  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver, 

*  — —  bi^  the  brize,]    The  hrize  is  the  gad  or  horse-fly, 

■  And  jiiesfl^d  under  shadcy']  i.  e.    And  flies  arc  fled  under 
liade. 

*  —  the  thing  of  courage^']  It  is  said  of  the  tiger,  that  in 
toroQs  and  high  winds  he  rages  and  roars  most  furiously. 

*  Returns  to  chiding — ]   Chiding  is  noisy,  clamorous. 
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Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (strong  as  the  axktree 
On  which  heaven  rides,)  knit  all  the  Greekish  cars 
To  his  experienced  tongue/ — yet  let  it  please  bothy-* 
Thou  great, — and  wise, —  to  hear  Ulysses  speak. 
Agam.  Speak,  prince  of  Ithaca ;  and  be*t  of  lesi 
expect,  ^ 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden^ 
Divide  thy  lips ;  than  we  are  confident^ 
When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastiff  jaws^ 
We  shall  hear  musick,  wit,  and  oracle. 
•  Ulyss.  Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been  d<ywn, 
/ind  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lacked  a  master, 
But  for  these  instances. 
The  specialty  of  rule*  hath  been  n^lected : 
And,  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  factions^ 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive^^ 

4  ■■       ipeechtSy — 'cohieh  toere  sucky 

As  Aeamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 

ShouUi  hold  up  high  in  brass  ;  and  such  agatn^ 

As  venerable  Nestor^  hatched  in  silver. 

Should  with  a  bond  of  air— - 

— *-  knit  all  the  Greekish  ears 

To  his  experienced  tonguCf^  UljtBes  begins  bis  oration  with 
praising  those  who  had  spoken  before  him,  and  marks  the  cha* 
racteristick  excellencies  of  their  difierent  eloaucnce, — strength, 
and  sweetness,  which  he  expresses  by  the  di^rent  metals  on 
which  he  recommends  them  to  be  engraven  for  the  instruction  of 
posterity.  The  speech  dt  A^memnon  is  such  that  it  oii^ht  to  be 
engraven  in  brass,  and  the  tablet  held  up  by  him  on  the  one  sids, 
and  Greece  on  the  other,  to  show  the  union  of  their  opinion. 
And  Nestor  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  silver,  uniUnc  all  his  audience 
in  one  mind  by  his  soft  and  gentle  elocution.  Brass  is  the  com- 
mon emblem  of  strength,  and  silver  of  gentleness*  We  call  a 
aoft  voice  a  silver  voice,  and  a  persuiisive  tongue  a  silver  tongue. 
To  hatch  is  a  term  of  art  for  a  particular  method  of  engraving. 
Hacker^  to  cut,  Fr.  The  Commentators  difier  in  some  respects 
fit>m  this  explanation. 

5  ■  ,  ■>  expect  — 3  Expect  for  expectation* 

«  The  specialty  of  rule  — ]    The  particular  rights  of  suprsmt 
authority. 
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To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair, 

What  honey  is  expected  ?  Degree  being  vizarded^ 

The  unworthiest  snows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 

The   heavens    themselves,    the    planets,    and  this 

center/ 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order : 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  spher  d 
Amidst  the  other ;  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil. 
And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king. 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad :  But,  when  the  planets, 
In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander. 
What  plagues,  and  what  portents  ?  what  mutiny  ? 
What  raging  of  the  sea  ?  shaking  of  earth  ? 
Commotion  in  the  winds  ?  frights,  changes,  horrors. 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate' 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  fixure  ?  O,  when  degree  is  shak*d. 
Which  is  the  ladder  of  all  high  designs. 
The  enterprize  is  sick  !  How  could  communities. 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities,* 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores,*^ 

'  When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  /«w,]  The  meaning  is,— 
When  the  general  ts  not  to  the  army  like  the  hive  to  the  bees,,  the 
repository  of  the  stock  of  every  mdividual)  that  to  which  each 
particular  resorts  with  whatever  he  has  collected  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  what  honey  is  expected?  what  hope  of  advantage  ?  The 
tense  is  clear,  the  expression  is  confused.    Johnson.     « 

• the  planets y  and  this  center,]    By  this  center^  Ulysses 

means  the  earth  itself,  not  the  center  of  the  earth.  According 
to  the  system  of  Ptolemy,  the  earth  is  the  center  round  which 
the  planets  move. 

9        ■  deracinate  — ]  i.  e.  force  up  by  the  roots. 

' brotherhoods  in  cities,^    Corporations,  companies,  con* 

fraiemities. 

*  —  dividable  shoresy"]  i.  e.  divided. 

VOL,  VI.  H  H 
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Tlie  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth. 
Prerogative  of  age^  crowns,  sceptres,  laureU^ 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authe^dck  place  ? 
Tptke  but  degree  away,  untune  th^t  string. 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows  ?  each  thing  meet 
In  mere^  oppugnancy  :  The  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shorei, 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globes 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  £ctther  dead  : 
Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wropg, 
(Between  whoseendless  jar  justice  resides,) 
Should  lose   their  names,    and   so  should  justice 

too. 
TThen  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite  ; 
And  apjxititc,  an  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey. 
And,  last,  eat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon, 
This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate. 
Follows  the  choking. 
And  this  neglcction  of  degree  it  is. 
That  by  a  pace^  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose 
It  hath  to  climb.^    The  general's  disdained 
By  him  one  step  below ;  he,  by  the  next ; 
That  next,  by  him  beneath :  so  every  step, 
Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 
Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation :® 
And  'tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  fix)t, 

^  ■         mere  — ]    Mere  is  absolute. 

4  That  by  a  pace — ]  That  goes  backward  J^ip  jy  tlqi. 

*  —  xmth  a  purpose 
It  hath  to  climb.']    With  a  design  in  each  nuin  lo  aggrandise 
himself,  by  slighting  his  immediate  superior* 

^  — *  Uoodless  emulation  .*]    An  emulatipn  not 
active,  but  malignant  and  sluggish. 
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Not  her  own  sinews.     To  end  a  tale  of  lengthy 
iVoy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength. 

Nest.  Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  discovered 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power^  is  sick. 

Agam*  The  nature  of  the  sickness  found,  Ulysses^ 
What  is  the  remedv  ? 

Ulyss.  The  great  Achilles, — whom  opinion  ci^wns 
Tlie  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host,-— 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame, 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs :  With  him,  Patrbclus^ 
Upon  a  lazy  bed  the  livelong  day 
Breaks  scurril  jests ; 

And  with  ridiculous  and  aukward  action 
(Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls,) 
He  pageants,  us.     Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  deputation®  he  puts  on  ; 
And,  like  a  strutting  player, — whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
TVixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaffoldage,^— 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-wrested  seeming^ 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in:  and  when  he  speaks, 
*Tis  like  aehime  a  mending ;  with  terms  unsquar'd^^ 
Which,  from  the  tongue  erf"  roaring  Typhon  dropp'd, 
Would  seem  hyperboles.     At  this  fusty  stuff. 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  pressed  bed  lolling. 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  oat  a  loud  applause ; 


otfr  power — ]  i.e.  our  army. 


*  Thy  topless  deputation — ]   Topless  is  tliat  which  has  nothing 
topping  or  overtopping  it;  supreme ;  sorereiffn. 
'  9  *Tuiai  his  tireteh'djbatmg  and  the  scaflfoldage,]    The  galle- 
ries of  the  theatre,  in  the  time  of  our  author,  were  sometimes 
termed  the  scaffolds. 

'  —  o'er-wrested  jtf«»ifiig'— ]  i.  e.  wrested  beyond  the  truth. 

^  '  unsauar^d^']  i.  e.  unadapted  to  their  subject,  as  stones  are 
unfitted  to  toe  purposes  oi  architecture^  while  they  are  yet 
¥n$quar^(L 

H  H  ^ 
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Cries — Excellent ! — ^Tis  Agamemnon  ji/^^.— 

Now  play  me  Nestor ; — hem^  and  stroke  thy  beards 

As  h€y  being  'drest  to  some  oration. 

That's  done ; — as  near  as  the  extremes!  ends 

Of  parallels  :^  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife: 

Yet  good  Achilles  still  cries,  Excellent ! 

*Tis  Nestor  right  !  Now  play  him  fne,  Patroclus, 

Arming  to  answer  in  a  night  alarm. 

And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 

Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth  ;  to  cough,  and  spit. 

And  with  a  palsy-fumbling  on  his  gorget. 

Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet ; — And  at  this  sport, 

ISir  Valour  dies ;  cries,  O I — enough^  Patroclus  ;— 

Or  give  me  ribs  oj*  steel  J  I  shall  split  all 

In  pleasure  of  my  spleen.     And  in  this  ^sliion^ 

All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 

Scverals  and  generals  of  grace  exact, 

Achievements,  plots,  oroers,  preventions. 

Excitements  to  the  field,  or  sjx^ch  for  truoe^ 

Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 

As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

Nest.  And  in  the  Imitation  of  these  twain 
(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice,)  many  are  infect. 
Ajax  is  grown  self-wilFd  ;  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,^  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles ;  keeps  his  tent  like  him ; 
Makes  factious  feasts ;  rails  on  our  state  of  war. 
Bold  as  an  oracle ;  and  sets  Thersites 
(A  slave,  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint,^) 

t  .^_  as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 
Of  parallels ;]  The  parallels  to  which  the  a)IiBNm  seeint  to  J>e 
made,  are  the  parallels  on  a  map.    As  like  as  east  to  west* 

4  ■  bears  his  head 

In  such  a  rein^']  That  is,  holds  up  his  head  as  haughtily.  We 
fitill  say  of  a  girl,  she  bridles. 

5  — , — whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  iftin/,]  L  e».a8  fiMt  asf 
mint  coins  pionci/. 

in 
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To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure^ 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger.® 

Ulyss.  They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice ; 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war ; 
Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand :  the  still  and  mental  parts,-*-- 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike, 
When  fitness  calls  them  on  ;  and  know,  by  measure^ 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight,— »» 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity : 
They  call  this-r^bed-work,  mappery,  closet* war : 
/So  that  the  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall. 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poize, 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine ; 
Or  those,  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

Nest.  L#et  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles'  horse 
M^kes  many  Thetis'  sons.  \  Trumpet  sounds. 

Agiim.  What  trumpet  ?  look,  Menelaus^ 

Enter  ^Eneas. 

Men.  From  Troy- 

Agdm*  \Vhat  would  you  'fore  our  tent  ? 

^ne.  Is  this 

Great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  ? 

A  gam.  Even  this. 

Aline.  May  one,  that  is  a  herald,  and  a  prince, 
Do  a  lair  message  to  his  kingly  ears  ? 

4g(J^*  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles*  arm 
*Fore  all  the  Greekish  heads,  which  with  one  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 

^  Horn  rank  toever  rounded  in  with  danger.^     A  rank  weedk  a 
high  wetd» 

7  II       ^  m€asure^-^J  i.  e.  **  bi/  means  of  their  observant  toiL*' 
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^)ie.  Fair  leave,  and  large  security.     How  may 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks  ^ 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 

A  gam.  How? 

J^ne.  Ay; 
I  ask,  that  I  might  waken  reverence,^ 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phoebus : 
Which  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  men  ? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon  ? 

A  gam.  This  Trojan  scorns  us ;  or  the  mea  of  Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

^ne.  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarmed, 
As  bending  angels  ;  that's  their  fame  in  peaoe: 
But  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  have  galls» 
Good  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords  ;  and  Jove*i 

accord, 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart.^     But  peace,  i&ieaa^ 
Peace,  Trojan ;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips ! 
The  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth, 
If  that  the  prais'd  himself  bring  the  praise  forth: 


8  A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  hots^'^  A^nd  yet  this 
the  seventh  year  of  the  war.  bhakspeare,  who  86  wonderfblly 
preserves  character,  usually  confounds  the  customs  of  •all  TrurirrT^ 
4md  probably  supposed  that  the  ancients  (like  the  heroes  of  chi- 
valry) fought  with  beavers  to  their  helmet^.  So,  ia  the  ibuit^ 
Act  of  this  play,  Nestor  says  to  Hector : 

^*  But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lockM  in  steel, 
"  I  never  saw  till  now.** 

Shakspeare  might  have  adopted  this  error  from  the  wooden  Gi|li 
to  ancient  books,  or  from  the  illuminators  of  manuscripts,  who 
never  seem  to  have  entertained  the  least  idea  of  habits,  manocni 
or  customs  more  ancient  than  their  own.  There  are  books  in  tiw 
British  Museum  of  the  age  of  King  Henry  VI ;  and  in  tittse  thi 
heroes  of  ancient  Greece  are  represented  in  the  verr  drenei 
worn  at  the  time  when  the  books  received  their  decorations. 

* thei/  have  gaUsy  &c.]    This  is  not  very  intelliciUep 

but  perhaps  the  speaker  meant  to  say,  that,  xiohen  they  hmm  l£sf^ 
cord  of  Jove  on  their  side^  nothing  is  sa  courageoKS  as  i^e  Trofam* 
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But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends, 
Tliat  breath  fame  follows;  that  praise,  sol6  ^ufe, 
transcends. 

Agatn.  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself /Eneats  ? 

^ne.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 

Agam.  Wlmf  s  your  affair,  I  pray  y6u  ? 

JEne.  Sir,  pardon ;  *tis  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 

Agam.  He  hears  nought  privately,  that  comes 
from  Troy. 

JEne.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whisper  him  ? 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent. 
And  then  to  speak. 

Agam.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind  ; 

It  is  not  Agamemnon's  sleeping  hour : 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake. 
He  tells  thcc  so  himself. 

JEne.  Trunrpet,  blow  loud. 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  aH  these  lazy  tents  ;*— 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know. 
What  Troy  means  fairly,  shall  be  spoke  aloud. 

[Trumpet  sounds. 
We  have.  Great  Agamenmon,  here  in  Troy 
A  prince  calFd  Hector,  (Priam  is  his  father,) 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continued  truce ' 
Is  rusty  grown ;  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet. 
And  to  this  purpose  speak.     Kings,  princes,  lords  J 
If  there  be  one,  among  the  fair  st  of  Greece, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease ; 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  peril ; 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear; 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession,^ 

*  —  long-continued  truce — ]  Of  this  long  truce  there  has 
been  no  notice  taken;  in  this  veiy  Act  it  is  said,  that  Ajax  coped 
Hector  yesterday  in  t/te  battle.  Here  we  have  another  pfoot  of 
Shakspeare's  falling  into  inconsistencies,  by  sometimes  adhering 
to,  and  sometimes  deserting,  his  original. 

more  than  in  conression,]  Confession  fat projesdon. 
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(With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves,) 

And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth. 

In  other  arms  than  hers, — to  him  this  challenge. 

Hector,  in  view  of  Tixgans  and  of  Greeks, 

Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it. 

He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fairer,  truer, 

Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms  ; 

And  will  to-morrow  with  nis  trumpet  call. 

Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 

To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love : 

If  any  come,  Hector  shall  honour  him  ; 

If  none,  he'll  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires. 

The  Grecian  dames  are  sun-burn'd,  and  not  worth 

The  splinter  of  a  lance.     Even  so  much. 

A  gam.  This  shall  be  told  our  lovers,  lord  iGneas; 
If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind. 
We  left  them  all  at  home :  But  we  are  soldiers ; 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  Hector ;  if  none  else,  I  am  he. 

Nest.  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  Hector's  grandsire  suck'd  :  he  is  old  now ; 
But,  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  host 
One  noble  man,  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire 
To  answer  for  his  love,  Tell  him  from  me,— 
I'll  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver. 
And  in  my  vantbrace^  put  this  wither'd  brawn ; 
And  meeting  him,  will  tell  him,  that  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  gi-andame,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  tlie  world ;  His  youth  in  flood, 
I'll  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood. 

Alhc.  Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth! 

Ulyss.  Amen. 

A  gam.  Fair  lord  iEneas,  let  me  touch  your  hand ; 

*And  in  mi/  vantbrace — ]    An  armour  for  the  arm,  av(m$iras» 
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To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you,  sir. 
Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent ; 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent : 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  you  go, 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

lEa:eunt  all  but  Ulysses  and  Nestor. 

Ulyss.  Nestor, 

Nest.  What  says  Ulysses  ? 

Ulyss.  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain. 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape.^ 

Nest.  What  is't  ? 

Ulyss.  This  'tis : 
Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots :  The  seeded  pride 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropped, 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil. 
To  overbulk  us  all. 

Nest.  Well,  and  how  ? 

Ulyss.   This  challenge   that  the  gallant  Hector 
sends. 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name. 
Relates  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles, 

Nest.  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  sub- 
stance. 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up : 
And,  in  the  publication,  make  no  strain,^ 
But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 
As  banks  of  Libya, — though,  Apollo  knows, 
*Tis  dry  enough, — will,  with  great  speed  of  judgment. 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector's  purpose 
Pointing  on  him. 

Ulyss.  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think  you  ? 

*  Be  you  mij  time^  &c.]  i.  e.  be  you  to  my  present  purpose  what 
time  is  m  respect  of  all  other  scliemes,  viz.  a  ripener  audbringer 
of  them  to  maturity. 

^  And^  in  the  publication^  make  no  strain,]  i.  e.  make  no  diffi* 
inilty,  no  doubt. 
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Ntsl.  Yes, 

It  is  most  meet ;  Whom  may  you  else  oppose^ 
That  can  from  Hector  bring  those  honours  off. 
If  not  Achilles  ?  Though*t  be  a  sportful  comb^tt. 
Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells  ; 
For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear*st  repute 
With  their  fin'st  palate :  And  trust  to  me,  Ulysa^, 
Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  pois'd 
In  this  wild  action :  for  the  success, 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling^ 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 
And  in  such  indexes,  altliough  small  pricks' 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
Tlie  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  lai^e.     It  is  supposM, 
He,  that  meets  Hector,  issues  from  our  choice: 
And  choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls^ 
Makes  merit  her  election ;  and  doth  boil^ 
As  'twere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distilFd 
Out  of  our  virtues  ;  Who  miscanying. 
What  heart  receives  from  hcnCe  a  conquering  part, 
To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves  ? 
Which  entertain'd,  limbs  are  his  instruments'. 
In  no  less  working,  than  are  swords  and  bows 
Directive  by  the  limbs. 

Ulyss.  Give  pardon  to  my  speech  ;— 
Therefore  'tis  meet  Achilles  meet  not  Hectof. 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares^ 
And  think,  perchance,  they'll  sell ;  if  not, 
Tlie  lustre  of  the  better  shall  exceed. 
By  showing  the  worse  first.     Do  not  consent. 
That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet ; 

scantling — ]  That  is,  a  measure^  proportion.    Tht  car* 


penter  cuts  his  wood  to  a  certain  scantling, 

' small  pricks — ]  Small  points  compared  with  the  Toluiiiei» 

or  perhaps  indexes,  which  were,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  ofttn  pn* 
Jixed  to  books. 
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For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame^  in  this^ 
Are  dogged  with  two  strange  followers. 

Nest.  I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes ;  what  are 
they? 

Ulyss,  What  glory  our  Achilles  shares  from  Hector* 
Were  he  not  proud^  we  all  should  share  with  him  : 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent ; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Africk  sun. 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes, 
Should  he  *scape  Hector  fair  :  If  he  were  foiFd, 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion*  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.     No,  make  a  lottery ; 
And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort^  to  fight  with  Hector :  Among  ourselves^ 
Grive  him  allowance  for  the  better  man. 
For  that  will  physick  the  great  Myrmidonj 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause  ;  and  make  him  fall 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends. 
If  the  dull  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off. 
Well  dress  him  up  in  voices  :  If  he  fail. 
Yet  go  we  under  our  ppiaioa '  still 
"Aiat  we  have  better  men.     But,  hit  or  miss. 
Our  project's  lif^  this  shape  of  sense  assumes,—- 
Ajax,  employed,  plucks  down  Achilles^  plumes^ 

Nest.  Ulysses, 
Now  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice ; 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 
Xo  Agamemnon :  go  we  to  him  straight. 
Two  ciirs  shall  tame  each  other ;  Pride  alone 
Must  tarre  the  ii^astiffs  on,*  as  *twere  their  bone. 

[Exeunt. 

• .— .  our  main  opinion  r-]  Isf  our  general  estimatioii  or 
character.  • 

9  The  fcort— ]  I  e.  the  lot 

' under  our  opinion — ]  Here  again  opinfoit  means  character. 

I  <  Must  tarce  the  mastiffk  OHf']  Tarre,  an  dd  English  word»  sig- 
nifying to  provoke  or  urge  on. 

9 
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ACT  II.' 

* 

SCENE  I.    Another  Part  of  the  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Ajax  and  Thersitbs. 

j4jax.  Thersitcs,- 


Ther.  Agamemnon — how  if  he  had  boils?  fall, 
all  over,  generally  ? 

Ajax.  Thersites, 

2  her.  And  those  boils  did  run  ? — Say  so,— did 
not  the  general  run  then  ?  were  not  that  a  botcby 
core  ? 

Ajax.  Dog, 

Ther.  Then  would  come  some  matter  from  him; 
I  see  none  now. 

Ajax.  Thou  bitch-wolf's  son,  caqst  thou  not 
hear?  Feel  then.  [Strikes  him, 

Ther.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee^  thou 
mongrel  beef-witted  lord ! 

Ajax.  Speak  then,  thou  unsalted  leaven,  speak; 
I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Ther.  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  aiid  holi- 
ness :  but,  I  think,  thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an 
oration,  tlian  thou  learn  a  praver  without  book. 
Thou  canst  strike,  canst  thou  ?  a  red  murrain  o'thy 
jade's  tricks ! 

Ajax.  Toads  stool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

7 her.  Dost  thou  think,  I  have  no  sense^  thou 
strikest  me  thus  ? 

Ajax.  The  proclamation,— 

Ther.  Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fool,  I  thinks 

3  Act  //.]  Thi4  play  is  not  divided  into  Acts  in  any  of  the 

original  editions. 
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AjiLv.  Do  not,  porcupine,  do  not;  my  fingers  itch. 

T/ier.  I  would,  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to  foot^ 
and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee  ;  I  would  make  thee 
the  loathsomest  scab  in  Greece.  When  thou  art 
forth  in  the  incursions,  thou  strikest  as  slow  as  an* 
other. 

Ajax.  I  say,  the  proclamation, 

Ther.  Thou  grumblest  and  railest  every  hour  on 
Achilles  ;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his  great- 
ness^ as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina's  beauty,  ay^  that 
thou  barkest  at  him. 

Ajax.  Mistress  Thersites ! 

Ther.  Thou  shouldest  strike  him. 

Ajax.  Cobloaf!* 

Ther.  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers^  with  his 
fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

Ajax.  You  whoreson  cur !  [Beating  him. 

Ther.  Do,  do, 

Ajax.  Thou  stool  for  a  witch  !* 

Ther.  Ay,  do,  do ;  thou  sodden-witted  lord  !  thou 
hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows;  an 
assinego^  may  tutor  thee :  Thou  scurvy  valiant  ass ! 
thou  art  here  put  to  thrash  Trojans ;  and  thou  art 
bought  and  sold^  among  those  of  any  witj,  lik^  a 
Barbarian  slave*    If  thou  use  to  be^t  me,^  I  will 

4  — —  Cobioaff]  A  crusty,  uneven,  gibbons  loo^  is  in  smaa 
counties  called  by  this  n^me, 

'  pun  thee  into  shivers  — ]  Pun  is  in  the  midland  coun- 

ties the  vulgar  and  colloquial  word  ^r—poundp 

^  Thou  stool  Jbr  a  witch  /]  In  one  way  of  trying  a  witch  thej 
used  to  place  her  on  a  chaijr  or  stool,  with  her  1^  tied  acroc^ 
that.all  the  weight  of  her  body  might  rest  upon  her  seat ;  and  by 
that  means,  aflcr  some  time,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  woula 
be  much  stopped,  and  her  sitting  would  be  as  painful  as  the 
wooden  horse.    Grey. 

' an  assineso  —  ]  A  A^  ass. 

^  — >  thou  art  bought  and  sold  — 3  '^^*^  ^^  ^  proverbial  ex* 
pression. 

^  //  thou  use  to  beat  m^,]  i.  e.  if  thou  continue  to  beat  m6,  or 
make  a  practice  of  beating  me. 
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begin  at  thy  heel^  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches^ 
thou  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou ! 

Jjaa\  You  dog ! 

Tker.  You  scurvy  lord ! 

Ajax.  You  cur !  [^Beating  him. 

Thcr.  Mars  his  idiot !  do^  rudeness ;  do,  camd  { 
do^  do. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Achil.  Why,  how  now,  Ajax  ?   wherefore  do  you 
thus  ? 
How  now,  Thersites  ?  what's  the  matter,  man  ? 

Ther.  You  see  him  there,  do  you  ? 

Achil.  Ay  ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ther.  Nay,  look  upon  him. 

Achil.  So  I  do  ;  What's  the  matter  ? 

Ther.  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 

Achil.  Well,  why  I  do  so. 

Ther.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him :  for, 
whosoever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 

Achil.  I  know  that,  fool.  1^ 

Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself; 

Ajax.  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he 
utters !  his  evasions  have  eai*s  thus  long.  I  have 
bobbed  his  brain,  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones : 
I  will  buy  nine  sparrows  for  a  penny,  and  his  pia 
mater'  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  sparrow. 
This  lord,  Achilles,  Ajax, — who  wears  his  wit  in  his 
belly,  and  his  guts  in  his  head, — I'll  tell  you  ^tt  I 
say  of  him. 

Achil.  What  ? 

Ther.  I  say,  this  Ajax 


hh  pia  mater,  &c]  The  pa  nuUer  is  a  nenibnuit  tint 
protects  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
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f     j^chil.  Nay,  good  Ajax, 

[Ajax  offers  to  strike  him,  Achillas 
interposes. 

Ther.  Has  not  so  much  wit 

Achil.  Nay,  I  must  hold  you.  ; 

Ther.  As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle,  for 
whom  he  comes  to  fight 

Achil.  Peace,  fool! 
.    Ther.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but  the 
fool  wiU  not :  he  there ;  that  he ;  look  you  thci*e. 

Ajas*  O  thou  damned  cur  I  I  shall  ■»■    ■ 

Achil.  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  foofs? 

JTier.  No,  I  warrant  you;  for  a  fool's  will  shame  it 

Pair.  Good  words,  Thersiteis. 

Achil.  What's  the  quarrel  ? 

Ajax.  I  bade  the  vile  owl,  go  leamme.the  tenour 
of  the  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon  me. 

Ther.  I  serve  thee  not 

Ajas.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther.  I  serve  here  voluntary, 

Achil.  Your  last  service  was  sufTeranoe^  *tw«s 
not  voluntary  ;  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary  ;^  Ajax 
was  here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  ufider  an  im- 
press. ,  [ 

Ther.  Even  so  ?-«-a  great  deal  of  your  i^it  too  lies 
in  your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  liars.  Hector  shall 
have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of  your 
brains ;  'a  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no 
kernel. 

AchiL  What,  with  me  too,  Thersites  ? 

Ther.  There's  Ulysses,  and  old  Nestor, — whose 
wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on 
their  toes, — ^yoke  you  like  draught  oxen,  and  make 
you  plough  up  the  wars. 

Achil.  What,  what? 

* Is  beaten  voluntary :]'  i.  e.  voluntarily.  Shakspeare  often 

uses  adjectives  adverbially. 
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Titer.  Yes,  good  sooth  ;  To,  Achilles  I  to,  Ajax ! 
to! 

Ajas.  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther.  'Tis  no  matter ;  I  shall  speak  as  much  ai 
thou,  afterwards. 

Pair.  No  more  words,  Thersites ;  peace. 

Ther.  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles*  brach 
bids  me,^  shall  I  ? 

Achil.  There*s  for  you,  Patroclus. 

Ther.  I  will  see  you  hanged,  like  clotooles,  ere  I 
come  any  more  to  your  tents ;  I  will  keep  where 
there  is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  the  &ction  ot  fools. 

[Exit. 
Patr.  A  good  riddance. 

Achil.  Marry  this,  sir,  is  proclaimed  through  all 
our  host : 
That  Hector,  by  the  first  hour  of  the  sun, 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  *twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
To-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms, 
That  hath  a  stomach ;  and  such  a  one,  that  dare 
Maintain — I  know  not  what ;  *tis  trash :  Farewell. 
Ajax.  Farewell.     Who  shall  answer  him  ? 
Achil.  I  know  not,  it  is  put  to  lottery ;  othorwise. 
He  knew  his  man. 
Ajax.  O,  meaning  you :— I'll  go  learn  more  of  it. 

[Exeuia. 

s  .......  tBoA^  Achilles*  brach  bids  me^^     The  commentalan  m 

not  agreed  on  the  meaning  of  this  word,  some  referring  it  taaspe* 
cies  of  dog)  and  some  to  an  ornament  called  a  broehCf  or  browi. 
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SCENE  II. 

Troy.     A  Room  in  Priam*s  Palace. 

Enter  Priam,  Hector,  Troilus,  Paris,  and 

Helenus. 

Pri.  After  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches  spent. 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeks  ; 
Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else — 
As  honour  J  loss  of  time,  travel^  expence, 
fVoundSi  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is  consumed 
In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war,---* 
Shall  be  struck  off: — Hector,  what  say  you  to't  ? 

Hect.  Though  noman  lesser  fears  the  Greeks  thani. 
As  far  as  toucheth  my  particular,  yet. 
Dread  Priam, 

TTiere  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels, 
More  spungy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear. 
More  ready  to  cry  out — JVho  knows  what  follmos  ? 
Than  Hector  is  :  The  wound  of  peace  is  surety. 
Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  calFd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.     Let  Helen  go  :  f 

Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question, 
Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes/ 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen  ;  I  mean,  of  ours  : 
If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours. 
To  guard  a  thing  not  ours  ;  not  worth  to  us, 
Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten  ; 
What  merit's  in  that  reason,  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 
,  Tro*  Fye,  fye,  my  brother ! 


*  — — ~  many  thousand  dismes,]    DtsmCf  Fr.  is  the  tithe,  the 
tenth. 

VOL.  VI.  I  I 
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Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king. 

So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 

Of  common  ounces  ?  will  you  with  counters  sum 

The  past-proportion  of  his  io^nite  ?  * 

And  bucklc-in  a  waist  most  fathomless. 

With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 

As  fears  and  reasons  ?  fye,  for  godly  shame ! 

HeL  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at 
reasons. 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.     Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  afiairs  with  reasons. 
Because  your  speech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  so  ? 

Tro.  You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers^  brother 
priest, 
You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason.     Here  are  your 

reasons : 
You  know,  an  enemy  intend  yoa  harm ; 
You  know,  a  sword  employed  is  perilous^ 
And  reason  flies  the  object  of  at!  harm : 
Who  marvels  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels  ; 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  dis-orb'd  ? — Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason^ 
Lefs  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep:  Manhood  and  honour 
Should  have  hare  hearts,  would  they  but  fat  their 

thoughts 
With  this  cramm'd  reason  ;  reason  and  respect* 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 

Hect.  Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost 
The  holding. 

Tro.  What  is  aught,  but  as  *tis  valued  ? 

^  The  ^2i&t'proportion  of  his  infinite  ?]     i.  e.  that  greaineu  t§ 
ivhich  no  measure  bears  any  proportion, 

^ reason  and  respect, 

Make  livers  pale ^  &c.]    Respect  is  cautipPi,  a  regard  to  gob* 
sequences. 
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Hect.  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  *tis  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer :  'tis  mad  idolatry, 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god  ; 
And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  attributive^ 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects. 
Without  some  image  of  the  affected  merit. 

Tro.  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will ; 
My  will  enkindled  by  mifie  eyes  and  ears. 
Two  traded  pilots  *twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment :  How  may  I  avoid, 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected, 
The  wife  I  chose  ?  there  can  be  no  evasion 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour : 
We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant, 
When  we  have  soil'd  them  :  nor  the  remainder  viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve,® 
Because  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought  meet, 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks  ; 
Your  breath  with  full  consent^  bellied  his  sails  ; 
The  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  truce. 
And  did  him  service :  he  touched  the  ports  desir  d  ; 
And,  for  an  old  aunt,'  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive. 
He  brought  a   Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and 

^shness 
Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  pale  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her  ?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt : 

7  And  the  tuill  doteSf  that  is  attributive  — ]  i.  e.  the  toill  dotes 
that  attributes  or  gives  the  qualities  which  it  affects ;  that  first 
causes  excellence,  and  then  admires  it. 

•  —  unrespective  sieve,]  That  is,  unto  a  common  voider, 

9  Your  breath  with  fiM  consent  — - j  Your  breaths  all  blowii^ 
together ;  your  unanimous  approbation. 

'  And f  for  an  old  aunt^"]  Priam's  sister,  Hesione,  whom  Her- 
cules, being  enraged  at  Priam's  breach  of  faith,  gave  to  Telamon, 
who  by  her  had  Ajax. 

II  2 
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Is  she  worth  keeping  r  why,  she  is  a  pearl. 
Whose  price  hath  launch'd  above  a  thousand  ships, 
And  turn'd  crown'd  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you'll  avouch,  'twas  wisdom  Paris  went, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  cry'd — Go,  go,) 
If  you'll  confess,  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapp'd  your  hands,' 
And  cry'd — Inestimable !)  why  do  you  now 
The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate  ; 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did,*^ 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz'd 
Richer  than  sea  and  land  ?  O  theft  most  base ; 
That  we  have  stolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep ! 
But,  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen. 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace. 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place ! 

Cas.   [^fVithin.^   Cry,  Trojans,  cry! 

Pri.  What  noise?  what  shriek  is  this? 

Tro.  'Tis  our  mad  sister,  I  do  know  her  voice. 

Cas.   \_fVithin,']   Cry,  Trojans  ! 

Hect.  It  is  Cassandra. 

Efiter  Cassandra,  raving. 

Cas.  Cry,  Trojans,  cry!  lend  me  ten  thousand 6yes, 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetick  tears, 

Hect.  Peace,  sister,  peace. 

Cas.  Virgins  and   boys,    mid-age   and  wrinkled 
elders. 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry. 
Add  to  my  clamours !  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  practise  your  eyes  with  tears ! 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand  ; 
Our  fire-brand  brother,  Paris,^  burns  us  all. 

*  And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  didy"^  i.  e.  act  with  more 
inconstancy  and  caprice  than  ever  did  fortune. 
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Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe : 

Cry,  cry !  Troy  bums,  or  else  let  Helen  go.   [£j»iV. 

Hect.  Now,  youthful  Ti'oilus,   do  not  these  high 
strains 
Of  divination  in  our  sister  work 
Some  touches  of  remorse  ?  or  is  your  blood 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason. 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause. 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

Tro.  Why,  brother  Hector, 

We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it ; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds. 
Because  Cassandra's  mad  ;  her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste*  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel. 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engag'd 
To  make  it  gracious.^     For  my. private  part, 
I  am  no  more  touch'd  than  all  Priam's  sons : 
And  Jove  forbid,  there  should  be  done  amongst  us 
Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain ! 

Par.  Else  might  the  world  convince  of  levity^ 
As  well  my  undertakings  as  your  counsels : 
But  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent^ 
Gave  wings  to  my  pro|5ension,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project. 
For  what,  alas,  can  these  my  single  arms  ? 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 

^  Our  fire-brand  brother ^1  Hecuba,  when  pregnant  with  Paris, 
dreamed  she  should  be  delivered  of  a  burning  torch. 

^ distaste^  Corrupt ;  change  to  a  worse  state. 

*  To  make  it  gracious.']  i.  e.  to  set  it  oft*;  to  show  it  to  advan- 
tage. 

* convince  of  levity  — ]  This  word,  which  our  author 

frequently  employs  in  the  obsolete  sense  of — to  overpotoer^  sub' 
dugf  seems,  in  the  present  instance,  to  signify — convict^  or  sub-  , 
ject  to  the  charge  of  levity. 

^      I    yourfiU  consent  — ]  Your  unanimous  approbation. 
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To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite  ?  Yet,  I  protest. 
Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties. 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit. 

Pri.  Paris,  you  speak 

Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights : 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  the  gall ; 
So  to  be  valiant,  is  no  praise  at  all. 

Par.  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
Tlie  pleasures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it ; 
But  I  would  have  the  soil  of  her  fair  rape 
Wip'd  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransack'd  queen. 
Disgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  shame  to  me. 
Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up. 
On  terms  of  base  compulsion  ?  Can  it  be. 
That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this. 
Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  boaoms? 
ITiere's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party. 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw. 
When  Helen  is  defended ;  nor  none  so  noble. 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  death  unfam*d. 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject :  then,  I  say. 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well. 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel. 

Hect.  Paris,  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd,^-.— but  superficially ;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle®  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy ; 

s  Have  gloz'd,]  Have  commented. 

*^ Amtoile  — ]  Let  it  be  remembered,  as  often  ti  Shik* 

speare's  anachronisms  occur,  that  errors  in  computing  tmie  were 
very  frequent  in  thof^e  ancient  romances  whicq  secni  to  htcre 
formed  the  greater  part  of  his  library. 
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The  feds^ms^  y^vt  aHege^  dd  mme  cofidac^ 

To  the  hot  psMton  i^f  dtstemper'd  hhbd^ 

Than  to  imme  up  a  free  dtftenrnnatiefi 

*Tvrixt  fight  itid  wit>Ag ;  for  iileasif r6,  and  reireng^, 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adoers  to  the  voice 

Of  any  true  decision.     Nature  craves, 

AH  dues  be  render  d  to  their  owners ;  Now 

What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity, 

Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?  if  this  law 

Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  aflectioo ; 

And  that  great  Ininds,  of  partial  indulgence' 

To  their  benumbed  wills  *  resist  the  same ; 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-orderM  nation. 

To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 

Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 

If  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king,*— 

As  it  is  known  she  is, — these  moral  lawd 

Of  nature,  and  of  nations,  speak  aloud 

To  have  her  back  returned :  Thus  to  pei'sist 

In  doing  wrong  extenimtes  not  wrong. 

But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.     Hector  s  opinion 

Is  this,  in  way  of  truth  :^  yet,  nevertheless. 

My  spritely  brethen,  I  jpropend  to  you 

In  resolution  to  keep  JE^len  still ; 

For  *tis  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependance 

Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro.  Why,  there  you  touched  the  life  of  our  design : 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected 
ThaA  the  performance  of  oar  heaving  spleens^l 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 

' of  partial  indtdgence  — "]  L  e.  through  partial  indulffence. 

* Benumbed  xvilh,'}  That  is,  inflexiUe,  immoveable,  do 

longer  obedient  to  superior  direction. 

*  Is  this  J  in  xjoay  of  truth  .•}  Tbodgh  considering  truth  andjus" 
iice  in  this  question,  this  b  mv  opinion ;  yet  as  a  que^on  of  ho- 
nour,- r  Aink  ori  it  as  you*    jfonirsoN. 

♦  —A—  iheper/bnnance  (jfour  heaving  spleens^  Th€f  eiecntion 
«f  spirit  and  resentment* 
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Spent, more  in  her  defence.     But,  worthy  Hector/ 
8hc  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds ; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  fijes^ 
And  fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us  :^ 
For,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lose 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory. 
As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action. 
For  the  wide  world's  revenue. 

Hect.  I  am  yours. 

You  valiant  offspring  of  great  Priamus. — 
I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits : 
I  was  advertis'd,  their  great  general  slept. 
Whilst  emulation^  in  the  army  crept ; 
This,  I  presume,  will  wake  him.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  HI. 

The  Grecian  Camp.     Before  Achilles*  Tent. 

Eyiter  Thersites. 

Ther.  How  now,  Thersites?  what,  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  thy  fury  ?  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax  cany 
it  thus  ?  he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him  :  O  worthy 
satisfaction  !  'would,  it  were  otherwise ;  that  I  could 
beat  him,  whilst  he  railed  at  me :  *Sfoot,  I'll  learn 
to  conjure  and  raise  devils,  but  I'll  see  some  issue  of 
my  spiteful  execrations.  Then  there's  Achilles, — a 
rare  engineer.     If  Troy  be  not  taken  till  these  two 

^ canonize  us  .•]  The  hope  of  being  registered  as  a  stntUf 

is  rather  out  of  its  place  at  the  Trojan  war. 

^ emulation  — ]  That  is,  envy,  factious  contention.  JEMai- 

lation  is  now  never  used  in  an  ill  sense ;  but  Shakspeare  meant  to 
employ  it  so. 
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mdermine  it,  the  walls  will  stand  till  they  fall  of 
themselves.  O  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olym- 
pus, forget  that  thou  art  Jove  the  king  of  gods ;  and. 
Mercury,  lose  all  the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  Cadu- 
ceus  ;^  if  ye  take  not  that  little  little  less-than-little 
svit  from  them  that  they  have !  which  short-armed 
ignorance  itself  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,  it  will 
not  in  circumvention  deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider, 
pvithout  drawing  their  massy  irons,®  and  cutting  the 
tveb.  Aft^r  this,  the  vengeance  on  the  whole  camp ! 
Dr,  rather,  the  bone-ache  I  for  that,  methinks,  is 
the  curse  dependant  on  those  that  war  for  a  placket. 
[  have  said  my  prayers ;  and  devil,  envy,  say  Amen. 
IVhat,  ho  !  my  lord  Achilles ! 

Enter  Patroclus. 

Patr.  Who's  there  ?  Thersites  ?  good  Thersites, 
2ome  in  and  rail. 

Ther.  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  counter- 
feit, thou  wouldest  not  have  slipped  out  of  my  con- 
templation :  but  it  is  no  matter ;  Thyself  upon  thy- 
jelf !  The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ig- 
(lomnce,  be  thine  in  great  revenue !  heaven  bless 
thee  from  a  tutor,  and  discipline  come  not  near  thee ! 
Let  thy  blood  be  thy  direction  ^  till  thy  death !  theii 
if  she,  that  lays  thee  out,  says — thou  art  a  fair  corse, 
['11  be  sworn  and  sworn  upon't,  she  never  shrouded 
uay  but  lazars.     Amen.     Where's  Achilles  ? 

Patr,  What,  art  thou  devout?  wast  thou  in 
jrayer  ? 

^ the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  Caduceus ;]  The  wand  of 

tf  ercury  is  wreathed  with  serpents. 

•  —  without  dratving  their  massy  ironSy"]  That  is,  without 
Iraxmng  the  swords  to  cut  their  xveb.  Tney  use  no  means  but  those 
}£  viofence.    Johnson. 

^  Let  thy  blood  be  thy  direction  ^-^  Thy  blood  mcauB,  thy  pas- 
lions  ;  thy  natural  propensities. 
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Ther.  Ay ;  The  heavens  hear  mc  ! 

Enter  Achilles. 

AchiL  Who's  there  ? 

Pair.  Thersites,  my  lord. 

AchiL  Where,  where? — Art  thou  corned  Why, 
my  cheese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou  not  served 
tliysclf  in  to  my  table  so  many  meals  ?  Come ;  what*! 
Agamemnon  ? 

Ther.  Thy  commander,  Achilles ; — ^Then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what's  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Tliy  lord,  Tliersites ;  Then  tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  what's  thyself? 

Ther.  Thy  knower,  Patroclus ;  Then  tell  me,  Pa- 
troclus, what  art  thou  ? 

Patr.  Thou  mayest  tell,  that  knowest. 

AchiL  O,  tell,  tell. 

Ther.  I'll  decline'  the  whole  question.  Ag** 
memnon  commands  Achilles  ;  AchUles  is  my  lora ; 
I  am  Patroclus'  knower ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fooL 

Patr.  You  rascal ! 

Ther.  Peace,  fool ;  I  have  not  done. 

AchiL  He  is  aprivilegedman. — Proceed,  Therntes. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool ;  Achilles  is  a  ibol; 
Thersites  is  a  fool ;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Patroclus  is  t 
fool. 

AchiL  Derive  this ;  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  ofler  to  command 
Achilles;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of 
Agamemnon ;  Thersites  is  a  fool  to  serve  such  a 
fool :  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool  positive. 

Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool  ? 

Ther.  Make  that  demand  of  the  provcr.'— It  suf- 
fices me,  thou  art.     Look  you,  who  comes  here  ? 

> decline  — ]  Deduce  the  question  from  the  first  omo  to 

the  last. 
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Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  Diomedes, 

and  Ajax. 

Achil.  Patroclus,  I'll  speak  with  nobody : — Come 
in  with  me,  Thersites*  [Exit. 

Ther.  Here  is  such  patcheiy,  such  juggling,  and 
8uch  knaveiy !  all  the  argument  is,  a  cuckold,  and 
a  whore :  A  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulous  factions, 
and  bleed  to  death  upon.  Now  the  dry  serpigo  on 
the  subject !  and  war,  and  lechery,  confound  all  I 

[Exit. 

jtgam.  Where  is  Achilles  ? 

JPatr.  Within  his  tent ;  but  ill-dispos'd,  my  lord. 

jigam.  Let  it  be  known  to  him,  that  we  are  here. 
He  shent  our  messengers  ;^  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainmcnts,  visiting  of  him : 
Let  him  be  told  so ;  lest»  perchance,  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place^ 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Pair.  I  shall  say  so  to  him. 

[Exit. 

Ulyss.  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent ; 
He  is  not  sick. 

Jjax.  Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart :  you 
may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man ; 
but,  by  my  head,  'tis  pride:  But  why,  why?  let  him 
show  us  a  cause. — A  word,  my  lord. 

[Takes  Agamemnon  aside. 

Nest.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him  ? 

Ulyss.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  i^m  him. 

Nest.  Who?  Thersites? 

Ulyss.  He. 

Nest.  ITien  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  lost 
his  argument. 

*  He  shent  our  messengers  .*]  i.  e.  rebukedi  rated. 
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Ulyss.  No ;  you  see,  he  is  his  argument,  that  has 
his  argument ;  Achilles. 

Nest.  All  the  better ;  their  fraction  is  more  our 
wish,  than  their  faction :  But  it  was  a  strong  ooBh 
posure,  a  fool  could  disunite. 

Ulyss.  The  amity,  that  wisdom  knits  not,  foUjr 
may  easily  untie.     Here  comes  Patroclus. 

Re-enter  Patroclus. 

Nest.  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Ulyss.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for 
courtesy :  his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure. 

Patr.  Achilles  bids  me  say — he  is  much  sorry, 
If  any  thing  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state,* 
To  call  upon  him  ;  he  hopes,  it  is  no  other. 
But,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake. 
An  after-dinner  s  breath.* 

Agam.  Hear  you,  Patroclus ; — 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers : 
But  his  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn. 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath ;  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him  :  yet  all  his  virtues, — 
Not  virtuously  on  his  own  part  beheld, — 
Do,  in  our  eyes,  begin  to  lose  their  gloss ; 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish. 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.     Go  and  tell  him. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him :  And  you  shall  not  sin, 
If  you  do  say — we  think  him  over-proud. 
And  under-honest ;  in  self-assumption  greater, 

' noble  state,']  i.  e.  the  stately  train  of  aUending  noiks 

Hjohom  you  bring  xvith  you. 

^ breathy']    Breathy  in  the  present  instance,  stands  for 

hreathingj  i.  e.  exercise. 
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Than  in  the  note  of  judgment ;  and  worthier  than 

himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness*  he  puts  on  ; 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command. 
And  underwrite^  hi  an  obsemng  kind^ 
His  humorous  predominance ;  yea,  watch 
His  i^ettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,   as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.     Go,  tell  him  this ;  and  add, 
That,  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much. 
We'll  none  of  him  ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report — 
Bring  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war : 
A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give* 
Before  a  sleeping  giant : — Tell  him  so. 

Pair.  I  shall ;  and  bring  his  answer  presently. 

{Exit. 

Agam.  In  second  voice  we'll  not  be  satisfied. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him. — Ulysses,  enter. 

\FiXit  Ulysses. 

Ajar.  What  is  he  more  than  another  ? 

Agam.  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  so  much  ?  Do  you  not  think,  he 
thinks  himself  a  better  man  than  I  am  ? 

Agam.  No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say- 
he  is  ? 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax ;  you  are  as  strong,  as 
valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle, 
and  altogether  more  tractable. 

Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud  ?  How  doth 
pride  grow  ?  I  know  not  what  pride  is. 

s tend  the  savage  strangeness  — ]  i.  e.  sliyness,  distant 

behaviour.     To  tend  is  to  attend  upon. 

*  —  underwrite  — ]   To  subscribe ,  in  Shakspeare,  is  to  obey. 
^ in  an  observing  kind  — ]  i.  e.   in  a  mode  religiously- 
attentive. 

•  —  allowance  give  — ]  Allowance  it  approbation. 
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Agam.  Your  mind*s  the  clearer,  ^ax,  and  you 
virtues  the  fairer.  He  that  is  proud,  cats  up  him- 
self: pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  truinpet,  bit 
own  chronicle;  and  whatever  praises  itself  but  m 
the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  me  praise. 

Ajas*  I  do  hate  a  {nt>ud  man,  as  I  hate  die  en- 
gendering o(  toads. 

Nest.  And  yet  he  loves  himself  :  Is  it  not  strange? 

lAiUe. 

Re-enter  Ulyssis. 

Ulj/ss.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow. 

Agam.  What's  his  excuse  ? 

Ulyss.  He  doth  rely  on  none; 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose^ 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any. 
In  will  peculiar  and  in  selr^admission. 

Agam.  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us? 

Ulyss.  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake 
only. 
He  makes  important:  Possessed  he  is  with  greatness ; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pnde 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath  :  imagined  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  ^scourse. 
That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts. 
Kingdom^  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 
And  batters  down  himself:  What  should  I  say? 
He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death  tokens  of  it' 
Cry — No  recovery. 

Agam.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him. — 

Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent : 
Tis  said,  he  holds  you  well ;  and  will  be  led. 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

' the  death-tokens  of  it  — ]  AHuding  to  the  dedsm  afoO 

appearing  on  those  infected  by  the  plague. 


\ 
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Ulyss.  O  Agamemnon^  let  it  not  be  so ! 
We'll  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When   they  go  from  Achilles:    Shall  the  proud 

lord, 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam ;' 
And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
£nter  his  thoughts^ — save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself, — shall  he  be  worshippM 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 
No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquir  d ; 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assubjugatc  his  merit. 
As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is. 
By  going  to  Achilles : 
Tiiat  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride  ;* 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  bums 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion, 
This  lord  go  to  him !  Jupiter  forbid ; 
And  say  in  thunder— ^cA///ej,  go  to  him. 

Nest.  O,  this  is  well ;  he  rubs  the  vein  of  him. 

Die.  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  this  applaiise! 

lAside. 
jfjas.  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  arm'd  fist  Til 
pash  him  ^ 
Over  the  face. 

Agam.  O,  no,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheeze  hii^ 
pride  :* 
Let  me  go  to  him. 

'  .         voith  his  ovon  seam ;]  Swine-seam^  in  tiic  North,  is  Ac^«- 
lard. 

*  Thai  xvere  to  enlard,  &c.]    This  is  only  the  well-known  pro* 
verb — Grease  a  fat  soxv^  &c.  in  a  more  stately  dress. 

•  — — -  m  pash  him  — ]  i.  c.  strike  him  with  violence. 
4  ■    I  ■  fheeifi  his  pride :"}  To  pheeze  is  to  comb  or  curry. 
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Ulyss.  Not  for  the  worth  ^  that  hangs  upon  our 
quarrel. 

Ajax.  A  paltry,  insolent  fellow, 

Nest.  How  he  describes 

Himself!  [^Asidt. 

Ajax.  Can  he  not  be  sociable  ? 

Ulyss,  The  raven 

Chides  blackness.  \^Asidt, 

Ajax.  I  will  let  his  humours  blood. 

Agam,  He'll  be  physician,  that  should   be  the 
patient.  ,  [Aside. 

Ajax.  An  all  men 
Were  o'my  mind, 

Ulyss.  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion. 

[Aside* 
Ajax.  He  should  not  bear  it  so. 
He  should  eat  swords  first :  Shall  pride  cany  it? 
Nest.  An  'twould,  you'd  carry  half.  [Aside. 

Ulyss.  HeM  have  ten  shares. 

[Aside. 

Ajax.  I'll  knead  him,  I  will  make  him  supple: 

Nest.  He's  not  yet  thorough  warm  :  force  him* 
with  praises : 
Pour  in,  pour  in ;  his  ambition  is  dry.  [Aside. 

Ulyss.  My  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  this  dis- 
like. [To  Agamemnon. 
Nest.  O  noble  general,  do  not  do  so. 
Dio.  You  must  prepare  to  fight  without  Achilles. 
Ulyss.  Why,  'tis  this  naming  of  him  does  him 
harm. 
Here  is  a  man — But  'tis  before  his  face ; 
I  will  be  silent. 

Nest.  Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 

*  'Sotjfbr  the  worth  — ]    Not  for  the  value  of  all  for  whicb  m 
are  fighting. 
<  ..^..^Jorce  him  — ]  i.  e.  stuff  him.    Fardr,  Fr. 
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He  is  not  emulous,^  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulyss.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

Ajajc.  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter®  thus 
with  us ! 
I  would,  he  were  a  Trojan ! 

A^e^^.  What  a  vice 

Were  it  in  Ajax  now 

Ulyss.  If  he  were  proud  ? 

Dio.  Or  covetous  of  praise  ? 

Ulyss.  Ay,  or  surly  borne  ?^ 

Dio.  Or  strange,  or  self-affected  ? 

Ulyss.  Thank  the   heavens,    lord,    thou  art  of 
sweet  composure ; 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee  suck : 
Fam*d  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-fam'd,  beyond  all  erudition : 
But  he  that  disciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight. 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain. 
And  give  him  half:  and,  for  thy  viffour. 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yieldf^ 
To  sinewy  Ajax.     I  will  riot  praise  thy  wisdom. 
Which,  like  a  bourn,'  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts :  Here's  Nestor,— 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times. 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise ; — 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 

* 

^  He  U  not  emulous,]  Emulous^  in  this  instance,  and  perhaps 
in  some  others,  may  well  enough  be  supposed  to  signify— ^>a/ou^ 
of  higher  authority, 

« that  shall  palter — ]    That  shall  juggle  with  us,  or  fly 

from  his  engagements. 

9  Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield  — ]  i.  e.  yield  Iiis  titles, 
his  celebrity  for  strength.  Addition,  in  legal  language,  is  the 
title  given  to  each  party,  showing  his  degree,  occupation,  &c.  as 
esquire,  gentleman,  yeoman,  merchant,  &c. 

Our  author  here,  as  usual,  pays  no  regard  to  chronology.  Milo 
of  Croton  lived  long  after  the  Troian  war. 

'  I  Uke  a  bourn,]  A  bourn  is  a  boundary,  and  sometimes  a 
rivulet  dividmg  one  place  from  another. 

VOI<.  VI.  K  K 
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As  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain  so  temper'd. 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

JJa.r.  Shall  I  call  you  father  ? 

Nest.  Ay,  my  good  son. 

Dio.  Be  ruFd  by  him,  lord  Ajax. 

Ulyss.  There  is  no  tarrying  here;  the  hart  AduUet 
Keeps  thicket.     Please  it  our  great  general 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war ; 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy :  To-morrow, 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  &st: 
And  here's  a  lord, — come  knights  from  east  to  west, 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

A  gam.  Go  we  to  council.     Let  Achilles  sleep: 
Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  draw 
deep.  \EMunt. 


ACT  IIL 

SCENE  I.    Troy.    A  Room  in  Priam's  Palaet. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  a  Serrant. 

Pan.  Friend !  you !  pray  you,  a  word :  Do  not 
you  follow  the  young  lord  Paris  ? 

Serv.  Ay,  sir,  wnen  he  goes  before  me* 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  him,  I  mean  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  k>rd. 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman;  I 
must  needs  praise  him. 

Se7^\  The  lord  be  praised ! 

Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Serv.  'Faith,  sir,  superficially. 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better;  I  am  the  lord 
Pandarus. 
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Serv.  I  hope,  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 

Pan.  I  do  desire  it. 

Scrv.  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace. 

[^Musick  toithin* 

Pan.  Grace !  not  so,  friend ;  honour  and  lordship 
ire  my  titles  -.—What  musick  is  this  ? 

Scrv.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir ;  it  is  musick  in 
parts. 

Pan.  Know  you  the  musicians  f 

Serv.  Wholly,  sir. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

Scrv.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Pan.  At  whose  pleasure,  friend  ? 

Serv.  At  mine,  sir,  and  theirs  that  love  musick. 

Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv.  Who  shall  I  command,  sir  ? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another ;  I 
aim  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning:  At 
whose  request  do  these  men  play  ? 

Serv.  That's  to't,  indeed,  sir:  Marry,  sir,  at  the 
request  of  Paris  my  lord,  who  is  there  in  person ; 
with  him,  the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of 
beauty,  love's  invisible  soul, 

Pan.  Who,  my  cousin  Cressida  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir,  Helen ;  Could  you  not  find  out 
that  by  her  attributes  ? 

Pan.  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not 
icen  the  lady  Cressida.  I  come  to  speak  with  Paris 
from  the  prince  Troilus :  I  will  make  a  complimcntal 
issault  upon  him,  for  my  business  seeths. 

8cro.  Sodden  business !  there's  a  stewed  phrase, 
indeed  f 

Enter  Paris  and  Helen,  attended. 

Pan.  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this 
(air  company  I  fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure,  fairly 

&  K  2 
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guide  them!    especially  to  you/  fair  queen!  fair 
thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow ! 

Helen.  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 

Paw.  You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet  queen.— 
Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  musick. 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin :  and,  by  my 
life,  you  shall  make  it  whole  again ;  you  shall  piece 
it  out  with  a  piece  of  your  performance : — Nell,  he 
is  full  of  harmony. 

Pan.  Truly,  lady,  no. 

Helen.  O,  sir, — 

Pa7i.  Rude,  in  sooth  ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude. 

Par.  Well  said,  my  lord!  well,  you  say  so  in  fits.* 

Pan.  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen:— 
My  lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out :  we  11 
hear  you  sing,  certainly. 

Pa?i.  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  are  pleasant  with 
me. — But  (marry)  thus,  my  lord, — My  dear  lord, 
and  most  esteemed  friend,  your  brother  Troilus — 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus ;  honey-sweet  lord, — 

Pati.  Go  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to:— commends 
himself  most  affectionately  to  you. 

Helen.  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody; 
If  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head ! 

Pan.  Sweet  queen,  sweet  queen ;  that^s  a  sweet 
queen,  iTaith. 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad^  is  a  sour 
offence. 

Pan.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn ;  that 
shall  it  not,  in  truth,  la.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  such 
words:  no,  no. — And,  my  lord,  he  desires  you, 
that,  if  the  king  call  for  him  at  supper,  you  will 
make  his  excuse. 

* in  fits.]  i.  e.  now  and  then,  by  fits ;  or  perhaps  a  quibble 

is  intended.     Kfii  was  a  part  or  division  of  a  song,  tometiiDef  i 
strain  in  musick,  and  sometimes  a  measure  in 
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Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus,- 


Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen^ — ^my  very  very 
sweet  queen  ? 

Par.  What  exploit's  in  hand  ?  where  sups  he  to- 
night ? 

Helen.  Nay,  but  my  lord, 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen  ?— My  cousin 
will  fall  out  with  you.  You  must  not  know  where 
he  sups. 

Par.  1*11  lay  my  hfe,  with  my  disposer  Cressida. 

Pan.  No,  no,  no  such  matter,  you  are  wide;' 
come,  your  disposer  is  sick. 

Par.  Well,  I'll  make  excuse. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  you  say — 
Cressida?  no,  your  poor  disposers  sick. 

Par.  I  spy. 

Pa7i.  You  spy !  what  do  you  spy  ? — Come,  give. 
me  an  instrument.— Now,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing 
you  have,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not 
my  lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He  !  no,  she'll  none  of  him ;  they  two  are 
twain. 

Helen.  Falling  in,  after  falHng  out,  may  make 
them  three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I'll  hear  no  more  of  this ; 
ril  sing  you  a  song  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee  now.  By  my  troth, 
sweet  lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Helen.  Let  thy  song  be  love :  this  love  will  undo 
us  all.     O,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid! 

Pan.  Love!  ay,  that  it  shall,  i'feith. 

3 you  are  wide ;]  i.  e.  wide  of  your  mark ;  a  common  ex- 
clamation when  an  archer  missed  his  ami. 
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Par.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but  love. 
Pan.  la  good  troth,  it  begins  so : 

LovCf  love  J  nothing  but  love^  still  more  ! 

FoVy  oli^  loves  bow 

Shoots  buck  and  doe : 

The  shaft  confounds. 

Not  that  it  wounds 
But  tickles  still  the  sore. 

These  lavers  cry — Oh  I  oh  !  thet/  die  ! 

Yet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill, 
Doth  turn  oh !  oh  !  to  ha  /  ha  !  he  ! 

So  dymg  love  lives  stiil : 
Oh !  oh  !  a  while j  but  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
Oh  !  oh  !  gi'oans  out  for  ha  1  ha  !  ha  ! 

Hey  ho ! 

Heleji.  In  love,  i'faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
nose. 

Par.  lie  eats  nothing  but  doves>  love ;  and  that 
breeds  hot  blood,  and  liot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts, 
and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  and  hot  deeds  is 
love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love  ?  hot  blood, 
hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deeds  ?- — Why,  they  are  vi- 
pers :  Is  love  a  generation  of  vipers  ?  Sweet  lord, 
who's  a-tield  to-day  ? 

Par.  Hector,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor,  and 
all  the  gallantry  of  Troy  :  I  would  tain  have  armed 
to-night,  but  my  Nell  would  not  have  it  so.  How 
chance  my  brother  Troilus  went  not? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  »t  something  ;-*you 
know  all,  lord  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen.— I  long  to  bear 
how  they  sped  to-day. — You'll  remember  your  bro- 
ther's excuse  ? 
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Pun  To  a  hair. 
P€m.  Farewell,  sweet  queen. 
Helen.  Commend  me  to  your  niece. 
Pan.  I  will^  sweet  queen.  [Exit* 

lA  Retreat  sounded. 
Par.  They  are  come  from  field :  let  us  to  Priam*« 
hail. 
To  greet  the  warriors.     Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo 

you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector :  his  stubborn  buckles, 
IVith  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touched. 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  steel, 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews  ;  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kings,  disarm  great  Hector. 
Helen.  "Twill  make  us  proud  to  be  his  servant, 
Paris: 
Jfea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty, 
C5ive  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have ; 
V^ea,  overshines  ourself. 
Par*  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee. 

{^Exeunt. 


SCENE  n. 

The  same.     Pandarus'  Orchard. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  a  Servant,  meeting. 

Pan.  How  now  ?  where's  thy  master  ?  at  my 
x>usin  Cressida's  ? 

Serv0  No,  sir ;  he  stays  for  you  tQ  conduct  bam 
ihithen 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan.  O,  here  he  comes,— j^How  now,  how  now  ? 
Tro.  Sirrah,  walk  off.  lE:rit  Servant. 

Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? 
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Tro.  No,  Pandaras  :  I  stalk  about  her  door^ 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.     O,  be  thou  my  Charon^ 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields^ 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Proposed  for  the  deserver !  O  gentle  Pandarus^ 
From  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings^ 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid ! 

PflTW.  Walk  here  i'the  orchard,  Fll  bring  her  straight 

\^Exit  Pandarus. 

'Tro.  I  am  giddy ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense ;  What  will  it  be. 
When  that  the  watry  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice-reputed  nectar  ?  death,  I  fear  me ; 
Swooning  destruction  ;  or  some  joy  too  fine. 
Too  subtle-potent,  tun'd  too  sharp  in  sweetness^ 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers : 
I  fear  it  much ;  and  I  do  fear  besides. 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pflfn. She's  making  her  ready, she'll  come  straight: 
you  must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so  blush,  and 
fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she  were  frayed 
with  a  sprite  :  I'll  fetch  her.  It  is  the  prettiest 
villain : — she  fetches  her  breath  as  short  as  a  new- 
ta'en  sparrow.  \^Exit  Pandarus. 

Tro.  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse  ; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose. 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encount'ring 
The  eye  of  majesty. 
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Enter  Pandarus  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush  ?  shame^s 
a  baby. — Here  she  is  now :  swear  the  oaths  now  to 
her,  tihat  you  have  sworn  to  me. — What,  are  you 
gone  again  ?  you  must  be  watched  ere  you  be  made 
tame,  must  you  ?  Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways ; 
an  you  draw  backward,  we'll  put  you  i'the  fills/ — 
Why  do  you  riot  speak  to  her  ? — Come,  draw  this 
curtain,  and  let's  see  your  picture.  Alas  the  day, 
how  loath  you  are  to  offend  daylight !  an  'twere  dark, 
you'd  close  sooner.  So,  so ;  rub  on,  and  kiss  the 
mistress.*  How  now,  a  kiss  in  fee-farm!  build 
there,  carpenter ;  the  air  is  sweet.  Nay,  you  shall 
fight  your  hearts  out,  ere  I  part  you.  The  falcon  as 
the  tercel/  for  all  the  ducks  i'the  river :  go  to,  go  to. 

Tro.  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady- 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds :  but 
she'll  bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she  call  your 
activity  in  question.  What,  billing  again  ?  Here's 
— In  witness  whereof  the  parties  interchangeably — 
Come  in,  come  in  ;  I'll  go  get  a  fire. 

[Ej:it  Pandarus. 

Cres.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Tro.  O  Cressida,  how  often  have  I  wished  me  thus  ? 

Cres.  Wished,  my  lord  ? — ^The  gods  grant ! — O 
nay  lord ! 

^  ——  iUhe  fills*]  That  is,  in  the  shafts.  Fill  is  a  provincial 
word  used  in  some  counties  for  thtllsy  the  shafts  of  a  cart  or 
waggon. 

^  SOf  so ;  rub  on^  and  kiss  the  mistress.]  l*he  allusion  is  to 
h&DoUng.  What  we  now  call  thejack^  seems,  in  Shakspeare's  time, 
to  have  been  termed  the  mistress.  A  bowl  that  kisses  thejacky  or 
ndstreUf  is  in  the  most  advantageous  situation.  Rub  onisa  term 
at  the  same  game. 

*  Thefolcon  as  the  tercel — ]  Pandarus  means,  that  he'll  match 
his  niece  against  her  lover  for  any  bett.  The  tercle  is  the  male 
hawk;  by  me  falcon  we  generally  understand  thefemaU. 
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Tro.  What  should  they  grant  ?  what  makes  tliis 
pretty  abruption  ?  What  too  curious  dreg  espies  my 
sweet  lady  in  tlie  fountain  of  our  love  ? 

Cres.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have 
eyes. 

Tro.  Fears  make  devils  cherubins  ;  they  never  sec 
truly. 

Crts.  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  finds 
safer  footing  than  blind  reason  stumbling  without 
fear :  To  fear  the  worst,  oft  cur^s  the  worst. 

Tro.  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear:  in  all 
Cupid's  pageant  there  is  presented  no  monsten 

Cres.  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither  ? 

Tro.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings;  when  we 
vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tigers; 
thinking  it  harder  for  our  mistress,  to  devise  imposi* 
tion  enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo  any  difficulty 
imposed.  This  is  the  monstruosity  in  love,  lady, — 
that  the  will  is  infinite,  and  the  execution  confined; 
that  the  desire  is  boundless,  and  the  act  a  slave  to 
limit. 

Cres,  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  performancB 
than  they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve  an  ability  that 
they  never  perform ;  vowing  more  than  the  perfec- 
tion of  ten,  and  discharging  less  than  the  tenth  part 
of  one.  They  that  have  the  voice  of  lions,  and  the 
act  of  hares,  are  they  not  monsters  ? 

Tro.  Are  there  such  r  such  are  not  we :  Praise  w 
as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove ;  our  head 
shall  go  bare,  till  merit  crown  it:  no  perfection  in  re- 
version shall  have  a  praise  in  present :  we  will  not 
name  desert,  before  his  birth ;  and,  being  bom,  hi» 
addition  shall  be  humble.^  Few  words  to  £ur  fidth ; 
Troilus  shall  be  such  to  Cressid,  ^i  what  envy  can 

^ his  addition  shaU  bt  humble.']  We  will  gtTe  him  nohi^ 

or  pompous  titles.    Johnson. 
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say  worsts  shall  be  a  mock  for  his  truth ;  ^  and  what 
truth  can  speak  truest,  not  truer  than  Troilus. 
Crts.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  What,  blushing  stjU?  have  you  not  done 
talking  yet  ? 

Ores.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit,  I  dedi- 
cate to  you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  a  boy 
of  you,  you'll  give  him  me :  Be  true  to  my  lord :  if 
he  flinch,  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro.  You  know  now  your  hostages ;  your  uncle's 
word,  and  my  finn  faith* 

Pan.  Nay,  I'll  give  my  word  for  her  too ;  our 
kindred,  though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  wooed, 
they  are  constant,  being  won :  they  are  burs,  I  can 
tell  you ;  they'll  stick  where  they  are  thrown. 

Cres.  Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me 
heart : — 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day 
For  many  weary  months. 

Tro.  Why  was  my  Cressid  then  so  hard  to  win  ? 

Cres.  Hard  to  seem  won ;  but  I  was  won,  my  lord. 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever — Pardon  me  ;•— 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 
I  love  you  now ;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 
But  I  might  master  it : — in  faith,  I  lie ; 
My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 
Too  headstrong  for  their  mother :  See,  we  fools  ? 
Why  have  I  blabb'd  ?  who  shall  be  true  to  us, 

*  — -  xjchat  envy  can  say  worsts  shitU  be  a  mock  for  his  truth ;} 
i.  e.  shall  be  on/y  a  mock  for  his  truth.  Even  malice  (for  sucJi  it 
the  meaning  of  the  word  em^J  shall  not  he  able  to  impeach  his 
truth,  or  attack  him  in  any  other  nv-ay,  except  by  ridiculing  hini 
for  his  coiii«tuncy. 
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When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ? 

But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not ; 

And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wished  myself  a  man  ? 

Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 

Of  speaking  first.     Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue ; 

For,  in  tliis  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak 

The  thing  I  shall  repent.     See,  see,  your  silence. 

Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws 

My  very  soul  of  counsel :  Stop  my  mouth. 

Tro.  And  shall,  albeit  sweet  musick  issues  thence. 

Pan.  Pretty,  i*faith. 

Cres.  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me : 
Twas  not  my  purpose,  thus  to  beg  a  kiss : 
I  am  asham'd ; — O  heavens !  what  have  I  done  ? — 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Tro.  Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid  ? 

Pan.  Leave!  an  you  take  leave  till  to-morroir 
morning, 

Cres.  Pray  you,  content  you. 

Tro.  What  offends  you,  lady? 

Cres.  Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tro.  You  cannot  shun 

Yourself. 

Cres.     Let  me  go  and  try : 
I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you : 
But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave. 
To  be  another's  fool.     I  would  be  gone : — 
Where  is  my  wit  ?  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 

Tro.  Well  know  they  what  they  speak,  that  speak 
so  wisely. 

Cy^es.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  show  more  craft  tlian 
love ; 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession. 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts :  But  you  are  wise ; 
Or  else  you  love  not ;  For  to  be  wise,  and  love. 
Exceeds  man  s  might ;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

Tr?   O,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman^ 
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(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you,) 

To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love ; 

To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth, 

Outliving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 

That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays ! 

Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me, — 

That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 

Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  ^  and  weight 

Of  such  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love ; 

How  were  I  then  uplifted !  but,  alas, 

I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity. 

And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth/ 

Ores.  In  that  Til  war  with  you. 

Tro.  O  virtuous  fight. 

When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall  be  most  right ! 
True  swains  in  love  shall,  in  the  world  to  come. 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus :  when  their  rhymes, 
Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare,^ 
Want  similes,  truth  tird  wj^h  iteration, — 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantageljlp  the  moon. 
As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate. 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  center, — 
Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth. 
As  truth's  authentick  author  to  be  cited,* 
As  true  as  Troilus  shall  crown  up*  the  verse, 
And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

Cres.  Prophet  may  you  be ! 


'  Might  be  affronted  tuith  the  match  — ]  I  wish  "  my  integrity 
might  be  met  and  matched  with  such  equality  and  force  of  pure 
unmingled  love."    Johnson. 

*  And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truths']  This  is  6ne  ;  and 
means,  *'  Ere  truth,  to  defend  itseff  against  deceit  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  had,  out  of  necessity,  learned  worldly  policy.'* 

*  —  comparey'\  i.  e.  comparison. 

^  As  truth's  authentick  autnor  to  he  citedi[  Troilus  shall  crtywn 
the  versCy  as  a  man  to  be  cited  as  the  authentick  author  of  truths  as 
one  whose  protestations  were  true  to  a  proverb. 

*  ■     ■■  crown  up  — ]  i,  e.  conclude  it. 
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If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  froni  truth, 

When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself. 

When  waterdrops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 

And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up, 

And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 

To  dusty  nothing ;  yet  let  memory 

From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love. 

Upbraid  my  falsehood !  when  they  hare 

false 

As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth. 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer  s  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son ; 
Yea,  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  falsehood. 
As  false  as  Cressid. 

Pan.  Go  to,  a  bargain  made  :  seal  it,  seal,  it ;  111 
be  the  witness. — Here  I  hold  your  hand ;  here,  my 
cousin*s.  If  ever  you  prove  false  one  to  another, 
since  I  have  taken  such  pains  to  bring  you  together, 
let  all  pitiful  goers-between  be  called  to  the  world's 
end  after  my  name,  call  them  all — Pandars ;  let  all 
constant  men  be  Troiluses,  all  false  women  Cressidii 
and  all  brokers-between  Pandars !  say,  amen. 

Tro.  Amen. 

Cres.  Amen. 

Pan.  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  show  you  a 
chamber  and  a  bed,  which  bed,  because  it  shall  not 
speak  of  your  pretty  encounters,  press  it  to  death : 
away. 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-tied  maidens  here. 

Bed,  ciiamber,  Pandar  to  provide  this  geer  ! 
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SCENE  III. 

The  Grecian  Camp. 

•  Agamemnon;  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Nestor, 
Ajax,  Menelaus,  and  Calchas. 

'.  Now,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have  done  you, 
dvantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud 
11  for  recompense.     Appear  it  to  your  mind, 
through  the  sight  I  bear  in  tilings,  to  Jove 
;  abandoned  Troy,  left  my  possession, 
r*d  a  traitor  s  name  ;  expos'd  myself, 
certain  and  possessed  conveniences, 
ubtful  fortunes  ;  sequestering  me  from  all 
time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition, 
tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature ; 
lere,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
w  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted : 
)eseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste, 
je  me  now  a  little  benefit, 
f  those  many  register  d  in  promise, 
[i,  you  say,  live  to  come  in  my  behalf, 
am.  What  would'st  thou  of  us,  Trojan  ?  make, 

demand. 
f.  You  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  call'd  Anterior^ 
•day  took  ;  Troy  holds  him  very  dear, 
ive  you,  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore,) 
d  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchange, 
n  Troy  hath  still  denied  :  But  this  Antenor, 
w,  is  such  a  wrest*  in  their  aftkirs, 
their  negotiations  all  must  slack, 
ing  his  manage ;  and  they  will  almost 
LIS  a  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 

—  tuch  a  wrest  -^3  ^^^st  is  an  instrument  for  tuning  the 
^  dravoing  up  the  •triags. 
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In  change  of  him :  let  him  be  sent,  great  princes^ 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter ;  and  her  presence 
Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done^ 
In  most  accepted  pain.* 

Agam.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him, 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither ;  Galchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us. — Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  interchange  : 
Withal,  bring  word — if  Hector  will  to-morrow 
Be  answered  in  his  challenge :  Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio.  This  shall  I  undertake ;  and  \is  a  burden 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bean 

[Exeunt  Diom£D£s  and  Calchas. 

Enter  Achilles  aiid  Patroclus,  before  their  Tent. 

Ulyss.  Achilles  stands  i'the  entrance  of  his  tent  :— 
Please  it  our  general  to  pas$  strangely  by  him. 
As  if  he  were  forgot ;  and,  princes  all. 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him  : 
I  will  come  last :  'Tis  like,  he'll  question  me. 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why  tum'd  on 

him : 
If  so,  I  have  derision  med'cinable. 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride. 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink  ; 
It  may  do  good  :  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself,  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  arc  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Agam.  We'll  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along ; — 
So  do  each  lord  ;  and  either  greet  him  not. 
Or  else  disdainfully,  whicli  shall  shake  him  more 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.     I  will  lead  the  way. 


^  In  most  accepted  pain.]  i.  e.  Her  presence^  says  Calchas,  AtM 
strike  qff\  or  recompense  the  service  I  have  dane^  even  id  IIkm 
labours  which  were  most  accepted,    Johnson. 
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Acbil.  What,  comes  tiie  general  to  speak  with  me  ? 

You  know  my  mind,  I'll  fight  no  more  'gainst  Troy. 

A  gam.  What  says  Acliilles  ?  would  he  aught  with 

us? 
Nest.  Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the  general? 
AchiL  No, 

Nest.  Nothing,  my  lord. 
Agam.  The  better. 

[^Exeunt  Agamemnon  and  Nestor. 
Achil.  Good  day,  good  day. 

Alen.  How  do  you  ?  how  do  you  ? 

\^Exit  Menelaus. 
Achil.  What,  does  the  cuckold  scorn  me  ? 

Aja.r.  How  now,  Patroclus  ? 
Achil.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha  ? 

'  Achil.  Good  morrow. 
Ajax.  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too. 

[_Exit  Ajax. 
Achil.  What  mean  these  fellows  ?  Know  they  not 

Achilles  ? 
Patr.  They  |3ass  by  strangely  :  they  were  us'd  to 
bend. 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles; 
To  come  as  humbly,  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

Achil.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

'Tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune, 
Must  fall  out  with  men  too :  What  the  declined  is. 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall:  for  men,  like  butterflies. 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings,  but  to  the  summer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man, 
Hath  any  honour ;  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  fiivour, 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 
Which  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers, 

VOL.  VI.  L  L 
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The  love  that  lean  d  on  them  as  slippery  tooy 

Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  togetlier 

Die  in  the  fall.     But  'tis  not  so  with  me : 

Fortune  and  I  are  friends  ;  I  do  enjoy 

At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess, 

Save  these  men's  looks ;  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 

Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 

As  they  have  often  given.     Here  is  Ulysses; 

I'll  interrupt  his  reading.— 

How  now,  Ulysses  ? 

Ulyss.  Now,  great  Thetis'  son  ? 

Achil.  What  are  you  reading  ? 

Ulyss.  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me,  That  man— how  dearly  ever  parted,^ 
How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in, — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

Achil.  This  is  not  stratige,  Ulysses. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  fiice 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eyes  :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,)  behold  itself. 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
8aKites  each  other  with  each  other's  form. 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself, 
Till  it  hath  travelled,  and  is  married  there 
Where  it  may  sec  itself:  this  is  not  strange  at  all. 

Ulyss.  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position. 
It  is  familiar ;  but  at  the  author's  drift : 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,^  expressly  proves— 

^ hoiv  dearly  ever  parted,]    Hoxvever  excellently  endcfiseit 

with  liowcver  dear  or  precious /wW*  enriched  or  adorned. 
^  * in  his  circumstance y^  In  the  detail  or  circumducticm  «f 

Ill's  flr<nunrnf. 
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That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting^) 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others : 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
Where  they  ar6  extended }  which,  like  an  arch,  re- 
verberates 
Th(i  voice  again ;  or  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.     I  was  much  rapt  in  this; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax.^ 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there  !  a  very  horse  J 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.     Nature,  what  things 

there  arCj 
Most  abject  ih  regard,  and  dear  in  use ! 
What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem, 
And  poor  in  worth  !  Now  shall  we  see  to-morrow. 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd.     O  heavens,  w'hat  some  men  do. 
While  some  men  leave  to  do ! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall, 
Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride. 
While  pride  is  fasting  in  his  wantonness ! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords ! — why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder  ; 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector  s  breast, 
And  great  Troy  shrinking. 

Achil.  I  do  believe  it :  for  they  passed  by  me. 
As  misers  do  by  beggars  ;  neither  gave  to  me 
Good  word,  nor  look  :  What,  are  my  deeds  forgot  ? 
Ulyss.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes  : 

^ The  unknown  Ajax^']  Ajax,  who  has  abilities,  which 

were  never  brought  into  view  or  use.     JoirNsox. 
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Those  scraps  arc  good  deeds  past :  which  ftre  (Jcvour^d 

As  fast  as  \hey  are  made^  forgot  ^s  spoil 

As  done :  Perseverance,  dear  njy  lord. 

Keeps  honour  bright :  To  have  done,  is  to  h|u;ig 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  likp  a  rusty  piail 

In  monumental  mockery*     Take  the  instant  w^yj 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep  then  the  path ; 

For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 

That  one  by  one  pursue :  If  you  give  way. 

Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 

Like  to  an  entcr'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 

And  leave  you  hindmost ;— • 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank. 

Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 

O'er-run  and  trampled  on :  Then  what  they  do  in 

present. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours: 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand ; 
And  with  his  arms  out-stretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Gmsps-in  the  comer :   Welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.  O,  let  not  virtue  seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ; 
For  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,-^ 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gawds, 
Tho\igh  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past; 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gijt. 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted.* 

»  Affd  irive  to  (hist,  that  is  a  little  gilt. 
More  Ifiiul  than  gilt  o^er-diistedJ]    Dust  a  little  gilt  means, 
ordinary  performances  ostentatiously  displayed  and  magnifi^  by 
the  favour  of  friends  and  that  admiration  of  novelty  which  fit*. 
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The  present  eye  praises  the  prcfscnt  object : 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  c6mplete  man. 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye, 
Than  what  not  stirs.     The  cry  went  once  on  thee. 
And  still  it  might ;  and  yet  it  mdty  again, 
If  thou  would'st  not  entomb  thyself  aliVe, 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 
Made  emulous  missions*  *mongst  the  godd  them- 
selves. 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

Achil.  Of  this  my  privacy 

I  have  strong  reasons, 

IJlyss.  But  'gainst  your  privacy 

The  reasotis  ctre  more  potent  and  hefoical : 
Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters,* 

Achil.  Ha!  known? 

Ulyss.  Is  thjit  a  wonder  ? 
The  providence  thaft's  in  a  watchful  state, 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus*  gold  ; 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps  ; 
Keeps  place  with  thought,  aild  ali^ost,   like   the 

gods. 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 
There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 


fers  "  new»bom  gawds"  to  "  tilings  past."  Gilt  o^er-drntid 
means,  splendid  actions  of  preceding  ages,  the  remembrauce'  of 
which  18  weakened  by  time. 

*  Made  enttdous  missions  — ]  This  means  the  descent  of  deitfe^ 
to  combat  on  either  side ;  an  idea  which  Shakspeare  very  probably^ 
adopted  from  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer.  In  the  fifth  Book, 
Diomed  wounds  Mars,  who  on  his  return  to  heaven  is  rated  by 
Jupiter  for  having  interfered  in  the  battle.  This  dtsobedience  m 
thtjitction  whiclh  I  supjjlose  Ulyiftes  would  describe.    Stbbvkns. 

^ one  of  Priam's  daughters,']    Polyxena,  in  the*  act  of 

mnrrying  whoniy  he  i^a^  aftetwalrdr  kiUecf  by  Pari^ 
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Durst  never  meddle^)  in  the  soul  of  state ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  ipore  divine, 
Than  breatli,  or  pen,  can  give  expressure  to  : 
All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  w^th  Troy, 
As  perfectly  is  purs,  as  yours,  my  lord ; 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much. 
To  throw  down  Hector,  than  Polyxena : 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  now  at  home„ 
When  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  her  trumps 
And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing, — 
Great  Hector  s  sister  did  Achilles  zvin  ; 
But  our  great  Aja.v  bravely  beat  down  him. 
Farewell,  my  lord  :  I  as  your  lover  speak ; 
Tlie  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break. 

[Exit, 

Patr.  To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  \  mov'd  you; 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grow^ 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.     I  stand  condemn'd  for  this  ; 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war, 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus  : 
Sweet,  rouse  ypursclf ;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold, 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane. 
Be  shook  to  air, 

AchiL  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector  ? 

Pair.  Ay  ;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour 
bv  him. 

AchiL  1  see,  my  reputation  is  at  stake  ; 
My  fame  is  shrewdly  gor  d, 

Patr.  O,  then  beware  ; 

Those  wounds  heal  ill,  that  men  do  give  themselves ; 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary* 

(vcith  ivhom  relation 


Durst  never  meddh)  — ]    There  is  a  secret  administration  of 
affairs,  whi'^h  no  history  vvjus  ever  able  to  discover,     Johnson. 
^  Omission  to  do^  &c.]  By  neglecting  our  duty  we  commission  ox 


in 
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Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger  ; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

Achil.  Go  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  Patroclus : 
1*11  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  lords  after  the  combat, 
To  see  us  here  unarm'd  :  I  have  a  woman's  longing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal, 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace  ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage, 
JBven  to  my  full  of  view.     A  labour  sav'd ! 

Enter  Thersitbs. 

Ther.  A  wonder ! 

Achil.  What? 

Ther.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  fields  asking 
for  himself. 

Achil.  How  so  ? 

Ther.  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with 
Hector ;  and  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical 
cudgelling,  th^t  he  raves  in  saying  nothing. 

Achil.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Ther,  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  pea- 
cock, a  stride,  and  a  stand :  ruminates,  like  an 
hostess,  that  hath  no  arithmetick  but  her  brain  to 
set  down  her  reckoning:  bites  his  lip  with  a  poli- 
tick regard,^  as  who  should  say — there  were  wit  in 
this  head,  an  'twould  out ;  and  so  there  is  ;  but  it 
lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  ii>  a  flint,  which  will 
not  show  without  knocking.  The  man's  undone 
for  ever;  for  if  Hector  break  not  his  neck  i'the 
combat,  he'll  break  it  himself  in  vain-glory.  He 
knows  not  me:   I  said.  Good-morrow,  Ajax;  and 

enable  that  iianger.of  diskonour,  which  could  not  reach  us  before, 
to  lay  hold  upon  us.    Johnson. 

*  —  Viiith  a  politick  regard^]  With  a  sli/  look. 
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he  replies,  Thanks^  Agamemnon.  What  think  you 
of  this  man,  that  takes  me  for  the  general?  He  is 
grown  a  very  land  fish,  languageless,  a  monster. 
A  plague  of  opinion !  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both 
sides,  like  a  leather  jerkin. 

AchiL  Thou  must  be  my  embassador  to  bim, 
Thersites. 

Ther*  Who,  I  ?  why,  he'll  answer  nobody ;  be 
professes  not  answering ;  speaking  is  for  b^gars ; 
he  w^ears  his  tongue  in  his  arms.  1  will  put  on  his 
presence ;  let  Patroclus  make  demands  to  me,  you 
shall  see  the  pageant  of  Ajax. 

AchiL  To  him,  Patroclus :  Tell  him, — I  humbly 
desire  the  valiant  Ajax,  to  invite  the  most  valorous 
Hector  to  come  unarmed  to  my  tent ;  and  to  pro- 
cure safe  conduct  for  his  person,  of  the  magnani- 
mous, and  most  illustrious,  six-or-seven-times-ho- 
noured  captain-general  of  the  Grecian  army,  Aga- 
memnon.    Do  this. 

Pair.  Jove  bless  great  Ajax. 

Ther.  Humph! 

Pair.  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles, 

Tha\  Ha  I 

Pair.  Who  most  humbly  desires  you,  to  invite 
Hector  to  his  tent!- 

Ther.  Humph ! 

Pair.  And  to  procure  safe  conduct  from  Aga- 
memnon. 

Thcr.  Agamemnon  ? 

Pair.  Av,  my  lord. 

Ther.  Ha! 

Patr,  What  say  you  to't  ? 

Ther,  God  be  wi'  you,  with  all  my  heart. 

Patr.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Titer.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven 
o'clock  it  will  go  one  way  or  other  ;  howsoever,  he 
shall  pay  for  me  ere  he  has  me. 
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Pair.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart, 

Achil.  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he  ? 

Ther.  No,  but  he's  out  o'tune  thus.  What  mu- 
sick  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked  out 
his  brains,  I  know  not:  But,  I  am  sure,  none; 
unless  the  fiddler  A{X)llo  get  his  sinews  to  make 
catlings  on.^ 

AchiL  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him 
straight. 

Ther.  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horse ;  for 
that's  the  more  capable  creature.® 

Achil.  My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirr'd ; 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

[^Exeunt  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Ther.  'Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were 
clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it!  I  had 
rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a  valiant  ig- 
norance. [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.    Troy.     A  Street. 

Eiiter^  at  one  side,  ^neas  and  Servant,  Tjcith  a 
Torch  ;  at  the  other,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  An- 
TENOR,  Diomedes,  ajid  Others,  with  Torches. 

Par.  Sec,  ho !  who's  that  there  ? 
Dei.  'Tis  the  lord  i^ncas. 

JEne.  Is  the  prince  there  in  person  ?— 
Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long, 

" to  make  catlings  on.']    A  catling  signifies  a  small  lute- 
string mnde  of  cais^it. 

» /Ae  more  capable  creature.']  The  move  intelligent  creature. 

I  o 
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As  you,  prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heavenly  business 
Should  rob  my  bed-mare  of  my  company. 

Dio,  Tliat's  my  mind  too. — Good  morrow,  lord 
iEncas, 

Par.  A  valiant  Greek,  i^neas;  take  his  hand: 
Witness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
You  told — how  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  days. 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

JEiie.  Health  to  you,  valiant  sir, 

During  all  question^  of  the  gentle  truce  : 
But  when  I  meet  you  arm'd,  as  black  defiance. 
As  heart  can  think,  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm  ;  and,  so  long,  health ; 
But  when  contention  and  occasion  meet, 
By  Jove,  I'll  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life. 
With  all  my  force,  pursuit,  and  policy. 

JEne.  And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 
With  his  face  backward. — In  humane  gentleness. 
Welcome  to  Troy  !  now,  by  Anchises*  life. 
Welcome,  indeed !  By  Venus'  hand  I  swear. 
No  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort. 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill,  more  excellently, 

ITio.  We  sympathize  : — Jove,  let  iSneas  live. 
If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  c6mj)letc  courses  of  the  sun  ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die. 
With  every  joint  a  wound;  and  that  to-morrow! 

Jthie.  We  know  each  other  well. 

Dio.  We  do;    and   long   to   know   each    other 
worse. 

Par.  This  is  the  most  despiteful  gentle  greeting, 
The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of.— 
What  business,  lord,  so  early  ? 

9  During  all  (juestion  — ]    Question  means  interoourte,  inter* 
cliangc  Q^  conversation. 
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uE/ie.  I  was  sent  for  to  the  king;  but  why,  I 
know  not. 

Par.  His  purpose  meets  you;^  ^Twas  to  bring 
this  Greek 
Fq  Calchas'  house ;  and  there  to  render  him. 
Fop  the  enfreed  An  tenor,  tlie  fair  Cressid  : 
Let's  have  your  company ;  or,  if  you  please, 
Haste  there  before  us  :  I  constantly  do  think, 
[Or,  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge,) 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night; 
Rouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach, 
With  the  whole  quality  wherefore  ;  I  fear, 
ViQ  shall  be  much  unwelcome, 

^nc*  That  I  assure  you ; 

Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece, 
rhan  Cressid  borne  from  Troy. 

Par.  There  is  no  help ; 

rhe  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
IVill  have  it  so,     On,  lord  ;  we'll  follow  you. 

JEne.  Good  morrow,  all.  \Kxit. 

Par.  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed  ;  faith,  tell  mc 
true. 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship, — 
W^ho,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  best. 
Myself,  or  Menelaus  ? 

Dio.  Both  alike : 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her 
[Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure,) 
IVith  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge  \ 
KxiA  you  as  well  to  keep  her,   that  defend  her 
'Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour,) 
iVith  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends: 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  Ices  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece  ;^ 

'  His  purpose  meets  you  ;]  I  bring  you  his  meaning  and  his 
orders.    JouNi>oN. 
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You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 

Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inl;ieritors ;  • 

Both  merits  pois'd,^  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  fnore; 

But  he  as  he,  the  heavier  for  a  whore. 

Far.  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  countrywoman. 

Dio.  She's  bitter  to  her  country:  Hearme>  Paris.— 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk ;  for  every  scruple 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight, 
A  Trojan  hath  been  slain  ;  since  she  could  spe&k, 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breathy 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  suffer'd  death. 

Par.  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do. 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy : 
But  we  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  Well,— 
We'll  not  commend  what  wc  intend  to  sell. 
Here  lies  our  way.  [E^^tunt. 


SCENE  ir. 

The  same.     Court  before  the  Hoii^e  o/*Pandarus. 

Enter  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Tro.  Dear,  trouble  not  yourself;  the  morn  is  cold. 

Cres.  Then,  sweet  my  lord,  Til  call  mine  uncle 
down  ; 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 

Tro.  Trouble  him  not ; 

To  bed,  to  bed  :  Sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes. 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses. 
As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought! 

* njlnt  tamed ;?/>ce;]  i.  e.  a  piece  of  wine  out  of  whidt 

the  spirit  is  all  flovvn. 

5  Both  merits  pais^l^  &c.]  The  sense  appears  to  be  this :  the 
merits  of  either  are  sunk  in  vulue,  because  the  contest  between 
tlieuj  is)  only  for  a  strumpet. 
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Cres.  Good  morrow  then. 

Tro.  Tr  ytlice  now,  to  bed. 

Ores.  Are  you  aweary  of  me  ? 

Tro.  O  Cressida !  but  that  the  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the  ribald  crows, 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer, 
I  would  not  from  thee. 

Cres.  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Tro.  Beshrew  the  witch!  with  venomous  wights 
she  stays, 
As  tediously  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  grasps  of  love, 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  tliought. 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Cres.  Pr  ythce,  tarry  ;— 

You  men  will  never  tarry. 

0  foolish  Cressid ! — I  might  have  still  held  off, 
And  then  you  would  have  tarried.     Hark !  there's 

one  up. 
Pan.   \JVithin,'\  What,   arc  all   the   dooi-s   open 
here  ? 

Tro.  It  is  your  uncle. 

Enter  Pandarus. 

Cres.  A  pestilence   on   him !    now  will   he  be 
mocking: 

1  shall  have  such  a  life, 

Pari,  How  now,  how  now?  how  go  maidenheads  } 
—Here,  you  maid !  whcre's  my  cou^n  Cressid  ? 

Cres.  Go  hang  yourself,  you  naughty  mocking 
uncle ! 
You  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pcm.  To  do  what  ?  to  do  what  ? — let   her  say 
what :  what  have  I  brought  you  to  do  ? 

Cres.  Come,  come ;  beshrew  your  heart !  you'll 
ne'er  be  good, 
Nor  suffer  others. 
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Pan.  Ha,  ha !  Alas,  poor  wretch  !  a  poor  ca- 
pocchia! — hast  not  slept  to-night?  would  he  not, 
a  naughty  man,  let  it  sleep  ?  a  bugbear  take  him  I 

[^Knockim- 
Ores.  Did  I  not  tell  you  ? — ^' would  he  were  knock  d 
o'the  head ! — 
Who's  that  at  door  ?  good  uncle,  go  and  see. — 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber : 
You  smile,  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily. 
Tro.  Ha,  ha ! 

Cres.  Come,  you  are  deceiv'd,  I  think  of  no  such 
thing. —  iKnocking. 

How  earnestly  they  knock !  pray  you,  come  in ; 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

[^Ed'eujjt  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Pan.   [Going  to  the  door.']  Who's  there?  what^s 
the  matter?  will  you  beat  down  the  door?   How 
now  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 


Enter  itNEAs.  - 

JEne.  Good-morrow,  lord,  good-morrow. 

Pan.  Who's  there?  my  lord  iEneas?  By  my 
troth,  I  knew  you  not :  what  news  with  you  so 
early  ? 

JEne.  Is  not  prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pan.  Here  I  what  should  he  do  here  ? 

JEne.  Conic,  he  is  here,  my  lord,  do  not  deny  him; 
It  doth  import  him  much,  to  speak  witli  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you?  'tis  more  than  I  know, 
I'll  be  sworn  : — For  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late : 
What  should  he  do  here  ? 

jEnc.  Wlio  I — nay,  then  : — 
Come,  come,  you'll  do  him  wrong  ere  you  are  *ware : 
You'll  bo  so  true  to  him,  to  be  false  to  him : 
Do  not  you  know  of  him,  yet  go  fetch  biin  hither;      I 
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As  Pandarus  is  going  out,  cw/er  Troilus. 

Tro.  How  now  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

^ne.  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute  you, 
My  matter  is  so  rash  :  •*  There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
Deliver  d  to  us ;  and  for  him  forthwith. 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour, 
We  must  give  up  to  Diomedcs'  hand 
The  lady  Cressida. 

Tro.  Is  it  so  concluded? 

JEne,  By  Priam,  and  the  general  state  of  Troy : 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  effect  it. 

Tro.  How  my  achievements  mock  me ! 
I  will  go  meet  tlicm :  and,  my  lord  yEneas, 
We  met  by  chance  ;  you  did  not  find  me  here. 

^ne.  Good,  good,  my  lord;  the  secrets  of  nature 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 

\_ExeU7lt  TrOILUS  ^wrfiENEAS. 

Pan.  Is't  possible  ?  no  sooner  got,  but  lost  ?  The 
devil  take  Antenor !  the  young  prince  will  go  mad. 
A  plague  upon  Antenor!  I  would,  they  had  brokc's 
neck ! 

Enter  Cressida. 

Cres.  How  now  ?  what  is  the  matter  ^.  Who  was 

here? 
Pan.  Ah,  ah  ! 

Cres.  Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly  ?  where*s  my 
lord  gone  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  'Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth  as 
I  am  above ! 

Cres.  O  the  gods! — what's  the  matter? 

matter  is  so  rash :]    My  business  is  so  hastj/  and  so  abrupt. 
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Pan.  Pr  ythee,  get  thee  in  ;  'Would  thou  had'st 
ne'er  been  born !  I  knew,  thou  would'st  be  his 
death  : — O  poor  gentleman ! — A  plague  upon  An- 
tenor ! 

Cres.  Good  uncle,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees^ 
I  beseech  you,  what's  the  matter? 

Pari.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  must  be 
gone;  thou  art  changed  for  Antenor:  thou  must 
to  thy  father,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus ;  'twill  be 
his  death  ;  'twill  be  his  banc;  he  cannot  bear  it. 

Cres.  O  you  immortal  gods ! — I  will  not  go. 

Pan.  Thou  must. 

Cres.  I  will  not,  uncle :  I  have  forgot  my  father; 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity  ;^ 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me, 
As  the  sweet  Troilus. — O  you  gods  divine ! 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood. 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus  !  Time,  force,  and  death. 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can ; 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  center  of  the  earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. — I'll  go  in,  and  weep ; — 

Pan.  Do,  do. 

Cixs.  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  scratch  my  praised 
cheeks  ; 
Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my  heart 
With  sounding  Troilus.     I  will  not  go  from  Troy. 

\Exeuht. 

5  I  knox\)  no  touch  of  consanfruinity ;']  Touch  of  consanguinity 

is  sense  or  feeling  of  relationshii^. 
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SCENE  III. 

• 

The  same.   Before  Pandarus'  House. 

Enter  Paris^  Troilus^  ./Eneas,  Deiphobus, 
Antenor^  and  Diomedes. 

Par.  It  18  great  morning;*  and  the  hour  prefix*d 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  vahant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon : — Good  my  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do. 
And  hasfe  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro.  Walk  in  to  her  house  ; 

I'll  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  presently : 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her. 
Think  it  an  altar ;  and  thy  brother  Troilus 
A  priest,  there  oflFering  to  it  his  own  heart.     [Exit. 

Par.  I  know  what  'tis  to  love ; 
And  'would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help ! — 
Please  you,  walk  in,  my  lords.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  same.     A  Room  in  Pandarus*  House. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Cres.  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste. 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it :  How  can  I  moderate  it  ? 
If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection. 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate, 

^  — — •  great  morning  ;]  Grand  jour  i  a  Gidlicisnu 

VOL.  VI.  Mm 
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The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief: 

My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross : 

No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan.    Here,    here,    here  he  comes.— Ah  sweet 
ducks ! 

Cres.  O  Troilus  I  Troilus !  {^Embracing  him. 

Pan.  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here!    Let 
me  embrace  too :  O  hearty — as  the  goodly  saying 

is, 

0  heart,  o  heavy  heart, 

U  hy  sigh'st  thou  without  breaking? 
where  he  answers  again. 

Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smart. 
By  Jriendship^  nor  by  speaking. 
There  never  was  a  truer  rhyme.     Let  us  cast  away 
nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of  such  a 
verse ;  wc  see  it,  we  see  it. — How  now.  Iambs  ? 

T)o.  C'rcssid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strained  a  purity, 
That  the  blest  gods — as  angry  with  my  fancy, 
More  brio'ht  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities, — take  thee  from  me. 

Cres.  Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay  j  'tis  too  plain  a  case. 

Cres.  And  is  it  true,  that  I  must  go  from  Troy? 

Tro.  A  hateful  truth. 

Cres.  What,  and  from  Troilus  too? 

Tro.  From  Troy,  and  Troilus. 

Cres.  Is  it  possible? 

Tro.  And  suddenly ;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  Icave-takrng,  jnstles  rougnly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoiiidure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  yows 
Kven  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath : 
Wc  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
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Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves 

With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharcre  of  one. 

Injurioirs  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 

Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how : 

As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven. 

With  distinct  breath  and  consign'd  kisses^  to  them^ 

He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu ; 

And  scants  us  with  a  single  famish'd  kiss, 

Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears.* 

i^ne.   [//i/Ai/i.]   My  lord!  is  the  lady  ready? 

Tro.  Hark !  you  are  call'd :  Some  say,  the  Genius  so 
Cries,  Come  !  to  him  that  insiantlv  must  die. — 
Bid  them  have  patience ;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Pan.  Where  are  my  tears  ?  rain,  to  lay  this  wind> 
or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root  ? 

\^Exit  Pandarus. 

Cres.  I  must  then  to  the  Greeks  ? 

Tro.  No  remedy, 

Cres.  A  woeful  Cressid  'mongst  the  merry  Greeks ! 
When  shall  we  see  again  ) 

Tro.  Hear  me,  my  love :   Be  thou  but  true  of 
heart, 

Cres.  I  true !  how  now  ?  what  wicked  dcem^  is 
this  ? 

Tro.  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly, 
For  it  is  parting  from  us  : 
I  speak  not,  be  thou  irue^  as  fearing  thee ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death'  himself, 

7  —  consign'd  kisses — ]  Consigned  meAns  sealed;  from^cvi- 
signoj  Lat. 

*  Distasted  uith  the  sail  of  broken  tcarsJ]  i.e.  of  tears  to  which 
we  are  not  permitted  to  give  full  vent,  being  interrupted  and  sud- 
denly torn  from  each  other.  The  poet  was  probably  thinking  of 
broken  sobs,  or  broken  slumbers. 

^ x\)hat  wicked  deem—]    Deem   (a  word  now  obsolete) 

signifies,  opinion^  surmise. 

*  For  I  mil  throw  nij/ glove  to  death  — ]  That  is,  I  will  challenge 
death  himself  \n  defence  of  tliy  iidelity. 

M  M  2 
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That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart : 
But^  be  thou  true,  say  I^  to  feshion  in 
My  sequent  protestation ;  be  thou  true. 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Cres.  O,  you  shall  be  exposed,  my  lord,  to  dangers 
As  infinite  as  imminent  ?  but,  Til  be  true. 

Tro.  And  Til  grow  friend  with  danger.     Wear 
this  sleeve. 

Ores.  And  you  this  glove.    When  shall  I  see  you  ? 

Tro.  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentinels. 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true. 

Cres.  O  heavens ! — ^be  true,  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love  ; 
The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  quality ; 
They're  loving,  well  composed,  with  gifts  of  nature 

flowing, 
And  swelling  o*er  with  arts.and  exercise  ; 
How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin,) 
Makes  me  afeard. 

Cres.  O  heavens !  you  love  me  not. 

Tro.  Die  I  a  villain  then ! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question. 
So  mainly  as  my  merit :  I  cannot  sing. 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,*  nor  sweeten  talk. 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games ;  fair  virtues  all. 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  pr^nant; 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil. 
That  tempts  most  cunningly :  but  be  not  tempted. 

Cres.  Do  you  think,  I  will  ? 

Tro.  No- 
But  something  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not : 

the  high  lavolt,]    The  lavoUa  was  a  danoe. 
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And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves^ 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers. 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potmcy. 

iEne.  [Within.']  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Tro.  Come,  kiss ;  and  let  us  part. 

Par.  [Within.']  Brother  Troilus ! 

Tro.  Grood  brother,  come  you  hither  | 

And  bring  iGneas,  and  the  Grecian,  with  you. 

Cres.  My  lord,  will  you  be  true? 

Tro.  Who  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault : 
While  others  fish  with  crafl  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity ;' 
Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns. 
With  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth ;  the  mojal  of  my  wit 
Is — plain,  and  true,— there's  ail  the  reach  of  it. 

Enter  ^Eneas,  Paris,  Antekor,  Deiphobus,  and 

DiOMEDES. 

Welcome,  sir  Diomed !  here  is  the  lady. 
Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you : 
At  the  port,*  lord,  I'll  give  her  to  thy  hand ; 
And,  by  the  way,  possess  thee  what  she  is.* 
Entreat  her  fair ;  and,  by  my  soul,  fitir  Greek, 
If  e*er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword. 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe 
As  Priam  is  in  Ilion. 

Die.  Pair  lady  Cressid, 

So  please  you,  save  the  thanks  .this  prince  expects : 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek. 
Pleads  your  fair  usage ;  and  to  Diomed 

^  -ii—  catch  mere  dntflicitt/  ;]  The  meanings  I  think,  is,  tJiUe 
otherSf  by  their  art,  gain  high  estimation,  I,  by  honesty,  obtain 
a  plain  simple  approbatitn.    Johnson. 

•*  Ai  the  port,]  The  vort  is  the  gate. 

i -^^^jofisaem  thee  what  the  is.2  I  wSi  make  thee, fuUy  under'- 
stand.    TUs  sense  of  the  word  possess  is  frequent  in  our  author. 
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You  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly, 

Tro.  Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  mc  courteouslyi 
To  shame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee. 
In  praising  her :  I  tell  tliee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises. 
As  thou  unwortliy  to  be  call'd  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge ; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not. 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
I'll  cut  thy  throat. 

Dlo.  O,  be  not  mov*d,  prince  Troilus : 

Let  me  be  privileged  by  my  j^Iace,  and  message. 
To  be  a  speaker  free ;  when  I  am  hence, 
ril  answer  to  my  lust:^  And  know  you,  lord, 
ril  nothing  do  on  charge :  To  her  own  worth 
Slie  shall  be  priz'd  ;  but  that  you  say — be*t  so, 
rU  sj)eak  it  in  my  spirit  aqd  honour, — no. 

Tro.  Come,  to  the  port. — I'll  tell  thee,  Diomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head. — 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand  ;  and,  as  we  walk. 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk, 

[^Exeunt  Troilus,  Cressida,  and  Diomed. 

[Irumpet  heard. 

Par.  Hark !  Hector's  trumpet. 

^nc.  How  l*ave  we  spent  this  morning! 

The  prince  must  think  mc  tardy  and  remiss. 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  fleld. 

Far.  'Tis  Tioilus'  fault:    Come,  come,  to  field 
with  liim. 

Dei.  Let  us  make  ready  straight. 

JE)ie.   Yea,  witli  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alacri^. 
Let  us  addivt-s  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels: 
The  f»lt>ry  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  fair  worth,  and  single  ctjivalry.       [^Exeunt ^ 

my  lust :]  Lmi  is  inclination^  njill. 
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SCENE  V. 

TJie  Grecian  Camp.     Lists  set  out. 

Snter  Ajax,  armed;  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Pa- 
TRocLUs,    Menelaus,    Ulysses,   Nestor,   and  * 
Others. 

Again.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment^  fresh  and 
fair. 
Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage. 
Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax  ;  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant^ 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there's  my  purse. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe; 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek" 
Out-swell  the  coHck  of  pufTd  Aauilon  : 
Come^  stretch   thy  chest,  and   let  thy  eyes  spout 

blood ; 
Thou  blow'st  for  Hector.  [Trumpet  sounds. 

Ulyss.  No  trumpet  ans\\^ers. 

Achil.  'Tis  but  early  days. 

Agam.  Is  not  yon  Diomed  with  Calchas'  daughter? 

Ulj/ss.  'Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait ; 
He  rises  on  the  toe :  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomed,  with  Cressida. 

Agamf  Is  this  the  lady  Cressid  ? 

Dio,  Even  she. 

^ in  appointment  — ]  Appointment  is  preparation. 

•  —  bias  cheek  — ]  Swelling  out  like  the  bias  of  a  bowl.  The 
idea  is  taken  from  the  puify  checks  of  the  winds^  as  represented 
in  ancient  prints,  maps,  drc. 
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Agam.  Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks^  sweet 
lady. 

Nest.  Our  general  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 

Ulyss.  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular ; 
*Twere  better,  she  were  kiss'd  in  general. 

Nest.  And  very  courtly  counsel :  TU  b^n.— 
So  much  for  Nestor. 

Achil.  I'll  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair 
lady: 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

Men.  I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 

Patr.  But  that's  no  argument  for  kissing  now : 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment; 
And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument. 

Ulyss.  O  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our  scorns! 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  his  horns. 

Pair.  The  first  was  Menelaus'  kiss ; — ^this,  mine : 
Patroclus  kisses  you. 

Men.  O,  this  is  trim ! 

Pair.  Paris,  and  I,  kiss  evermore  for  him. 

Men.  I'll  have  my  kiss,  sir: — Lady,  by  your  leave. 

Cres.  In  kissing^  do  you  render  or  receive? 

Patr.  Both  take  and  give. 

Cres.  I'll  make  my  match  to  live,' 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Me7i.  I'll  give  you  boot,  FU  ^ve  you  three  for  one. 

Cres.  You're  an  odd  man;  give  even,  or  give  none. 

Men.  An  odd  man,  lady  ?  every  man  is  odd. 

Cres.  No,  Paris  is  not ;  for,  you  know,  'tis  true. 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 

Men.  You  fillip  me  o*the  head. 

Cres.  No,  Til  be  sworn. 

Ulyss.  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against  his 
horn.— 

^  PU  make  my  match  to  /tVe,]  Perhaps  this  mrtnt  ■  jpff/syisy 
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May  I,  sweet  lady^  beg  a  kiss  of  you  ? 

Cres.  You  may. 

Ulyss.  I  do  desire  it. 

Cres.  Why,  beg  then. 

Ulyss.  Why  then,  for  Venus*  sake,  give  me  akiss. 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Cres.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  *tis  due. 

Ulyss.  Never  s  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of  you. 

Dw.  Lady,  a  word ; — I'll  bring  you  to  your  fa- 
ther. [DioMED  leads  out  Cressida. 

Nest.  A  woman  of  quick  sense. 

Ulyss.  Fye,  fye  upon  her ! 

There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip. 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive'  of  her  boidy. 
O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes/ 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader !  set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity,' 
And  daughters  of  the  game.  [Trumpet  within. 

All.  Tiie  Trojans'  trumpet. 

Agam.  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

J5fw/er  Hector,  armed;  ^Eneas,  Troilus,  and  other 

Trojans,  with  Attendants. 

JEne.  Hail,  all  tlie  state  of  Greece !  what  shall 
be  done 
To  him  that  victory  commands  ?  Or  do  you  puqx)se, 
A  victor  shall  be  known  ?  will  you^  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity  ' 

'  ■         motive  — ]  Motive^  for  part  that  contributes  to  motion. 
*  That  give  a  coasting  toelcome  ere  it  corner  J    A  coasting  vaeU 
come  is  a  conciliatory  welcome ;  that  makes  silent  advances  before 
,  the  tongue  has  uttered  a  word. 

^  — —  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity^  Corrupt  wenches,  of  whose 
chastity  every  opportunity  may  make  a  prey.    Johnson. 
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Pursue  each  other ;  or  shall  they  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ? 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam.  Which  way  would  Hector  have  it? 

JEne.  He  cares  not,  he'll  obey  conditions. 

AchiL  'Tis  done  hke  Hector ;  but  securely  done^ 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  misprizing 
The  knight  oppos'd. 

JEne.  If  not  Achilles,  sir. 

What  is  your  name  ? 

AchiL  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

ALfie.  Therefore  Achilles:    But,  whatc'er,  know 
this ; — 
In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little, 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector  ;* 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all, 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.     Weigh  him  well. 
And  that,  which  looks  like  pride,  is  courtesy. 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector  s  blood  :^ 
In  love  whereof,  half  Hector  stays  at  home; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  seek 
Tliis  blended  knight,  half  Trojan,  and  half  Greek. 

AchiL  A  maiden  battle  tlien?— O,  I  perceive  you. 

Re-enter  Diomed. 

Again.  Here  is  sir  Diomed : — Go,  gentle  knight. 
Stand  by  our  Ajax  :  as  you  and  lord  i±lneas 
Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight, 

4  Valour  and  pri^h  excel  themselves  in  Hector  ;^  Shakspeare*? 
thought  is  not  exactly  deduced.  Nicety  of  expression  is  not  bis 
character.  The  meaning  is  plain:  "  Valour  (says  ^neas,)  is  in 
Hector  greater  than  valour  in  other  men,  and  pride  in  Hector  is 
less  than  pride  in  other  men.  So  that  Hector  is  distinguished  by 
the  excellence  of  having  pride  less  than  other  pride,  and  valour 
more  than  other  valour."     Johnson. 

5  This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  HectorU  blood:'}  Ajax  and  HectOf 
were  cousin-genuans. 
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So  be  it ;  either  to  the  uttermost, 

Or  else  a  breath  :^  the  combatants  beini;  kin, 

Half  stints^  their  strife  before  tlieir  strokes  begin. 

[Ajax  and  Hector  enter  the  lists^ 

Ulyss.  They  are  oppos'd  already. 

Agam.  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  so 
heavy  r 

Ulyss.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true  knight; 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless :  firm  of  word  ; 
Sppaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue  ;* 
Not  soon  provok'd,  nor,  being  provoked,  sooncalm'd: 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
For  what  he  has,  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  shows; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bounty, 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought^  with  breath : 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous  ; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wr;\th,  subscribes* 
To  tender  objects  ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action. 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love  : 
They  call  him  Troilus  ;  and  on  him  erect 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  iEneas ;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
Even  to  his  inches,  and,  with  private  soul, 
Pid  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me.* 

{Alarum.     Hector  and  Aj Axjtght. 

Again.  They  are  in  action. 

Acs/.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own ! 

Tro.  Hector,  thou  slcep'st ; 

Aw  ake  thee ! 

Agam.  His  blows  are  well  disposed: — there,  Ajax  J 


•  —  a  breath  :]  i.  e.  a  breathing,  a  shght  exercise  of  arms. 
^ .^//«/.v  — ]  i.  e.  stops. 

* deedless  in  his  tonrrue;']  i.  e.  no  boaster  of  his  own  deeds. 

^ an  impair  thought  — ]   A  thought  unsuitable  to  the  dig- 

fiity  of  his  character. 

' Hector'-''~-^subscribes'\  That  is,  yields^  gives  tcay, 

*  -—  thus  translate  him  to  me,^  Thu<  explain  his  character. 
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Die.  You  must  no  more.  [Trumpets  cease. 

JEne.  Princes,  enough^  so  please  you. 

Ajax.  I  am  not  warm  yet^  let  us  fight  again. 

Dio.  As  Hector  pleases. 

Hect.  Why  then,  will  I  no  more  :— 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  fether's  sister's  son, 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed ; 
The  obUgation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  *twixt  us  twain : 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so. 
That  thou  could'st  say — This  hand  is  Grecian  all. 
And  this  is  Trojan  ;  the  sinexvs  of  this  leg 
All  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy  ;  my  mothers  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds- in  my  father's  ;  by  Jove  multipotent. 
Thou  should'st  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressui*e  made 
Of  our  rank  feud :  But  the  just  gods  gainsay. 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow'st  from  thy  motlier. 
My  sacred  aunt,^  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  drained !  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax : 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms ; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus : 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee ! 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee.  Hector : 

Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man : 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition*  earned  in  thy  death. 

Hect.  Not  Neoptolemus^  so  mirable 


3  My  sacred  aun/,]  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  give  to  the 
uncle  the  title  of  Sacred,  ^u^.  And  this  circumstance  may^tend 
to  establish  the  opinion,  that  this  play  was  not  the  entire  composi- 
tion  of  Shakspeare,  to  whom  the  Greecism  before  us  was  probably 
unknown. 

4  A  great  addition  — ]  i.  e.  denomination. 

^  Not  Neoptolemus  — ]  My  opinion  is,  that  by  Neoptolemui  the 
author  meant  Achilles  himselt ;  and  remembering  thiU  tbe  sob 
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(On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  O  yes 
Cries^  This  is  he,)  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

^ne.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  sideSj 
What  further  you  will  do. 

Hect.  Well  answer  it ; 

The  issue  is  embracement : — Ajax^  farewell. 

Ajax.  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success, 
(As  seld*  I  have  the  chance,)  I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Dio.  'Tis  Agamemnon's  wish,  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarmed  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hett.  iEneas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me : 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part ; 
Desire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin ; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 

Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  here. 

Hect.  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me  name  by 
name  ; 
But  for  Achilles,  my  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

A  gam.  Worthy  of  arms !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy ; 
But  that's  no  welcome :  Understand  more  clear, 
What's  past,  and  what's  to  come,  is  strew'd  with  husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing, 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity, 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 

Hect.  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious^  Agamemnon. 

was  Pyrrhus  Neoptolemus,  considered  Neoptolemus  as  the  nomen 
gentUitium^  and  thought  the  father  was  likewise  Achilles  Neop* 
tolemus.    JoHKSOK. 

most  imperious — 3    If^perioui  and  imperial  had  for- 

same  signification. 
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Agam.  My  well-fain'd  lord  of  Troy,  ho  less  to  youj 

[To  Troilus. 

Men.    Let   me    confirm   my  princely   brothers 
greeting; — 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

Htct.  Whom  must  we  answer? 

J\hn.  The  noble  Menelaus^ 

Hcct.  O  you,  my  lord  ?    by  Mars  his  gauntlet, 
thanks ! 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded^  oath ; 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove : 
She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men.  Name  her  not  now,    sir;  she's  a  deadly 
theme. 

Hcct.  O,  pardon  ;  I  offend. 

Nest.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft, 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Til  rough  ranks  of  Greekisii  youth  :  and  I  have  seen 

thee. 
As  I  ^t  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 
Des^^sing  many  forfeits  and  subduements. 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i'the  air5 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd  ;** 
That  I  have  said  to  some  my  standers-by^ 
Xo,  Jupiter  is  you(la\  dcaliug  life  ! 
And  1  have  seen  thee  j)ause,  and  take  thy  breath, 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in, 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling  :  This  have  I  seen ; 
But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.     I  knew  thy  grandsire,* 
And  once  fought  with  him :  he  was  a  soldier  good; 
But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all. 
Never  like  thee  :  Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

^ the  untraded  oath ;]  A  singular  oath,  not  in  cpmmen  usft 

*  -- —  the  declined  ; ]   The  declin'd  is  the  foUen* 
thi/  grandsire,']  Laomedon, 
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JEne.  *Tis  the  old  Nestor. 

Hect.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle. 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with  time :— - 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

Nest.  I  would,  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  con- 
tention, 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 

Hect,  I  would  they  could. 

Nest.  Ha! 
By  this  white  beard  I'd  fight  with  thee  to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome  I  I  have  seen  the  time— - 

Ulyss,  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands, 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Hect.  I  know  your  favour,  lord  Ulysses,  well. 
Ah,  sir,  there's  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead, 
Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed 
In  I  lion,  on  your  Greckish  embassy. 

Ulyss.  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would  ensue : 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town. 
Yon  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds. 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 

Hect.  I  must  not  believe  you : 

There  they  stand  yet ;  and  modestly  I  think. 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood  :  The  end  crowns  all ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  time. 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Ulyss.  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

Most  gentle,  and  most  valiant  Hector,  welcome : 
After  the  general,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feast  with  me,  and  sec  me  at  niv  tent. 

Achil.  I  shall  forestall  thee,  lord  Ulysses,  thou  !— 
Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee  ; 
I  have  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint.  ^ 

'  And  quoted  joint  by  joint.  ^  To  quote  is  to  observe. 
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Hect.  Is  this  Achilles  ? 

Achil.  I  am  Achilles. 

Hect.  Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee :  let  me  look  on  thee. 

Achil.  Behold  thy  fill. 

Hect.  Nay^  I  have  done  already. 

Achil.  Thou  art  too  brief;  I  will  the  second  time, 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Hect.  O,  Hke  a  book  of  sport  thou*lt  read  me  o*er ; 
But  there's  more  in  me  than  thou  understand*st. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

Achil.  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of 
his  body 
Shall  I  destroy  him  ?  whether  there,  there,  or  there  ? 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name ; 
And  make  distinct  tlie  very  breach,  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew :  Answer  me,  heavens ! 

Hect.  It  would  discredit  the  bless'd  gods^  proud 
man, 
To  answer  such  a  question  :  Stand  again : 
Think'st  thou  to.catch  my  life  so  pleasantly. 
As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture, 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead? 

Achil.  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Hect.  Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
I'd  not  believe  thee.     Henceforth  guard  thee  well ; 
For  I'll  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there ; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm,* 
I'll  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er.— 
You  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag. 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips ; 
But  I'll  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words. 
Or  may  I  never 

Ajax.  Do  not  chafe  thee,  cousin  ;— 

And  you  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone, 

* that  stithied  Mars  his  helm^   A  sHth  it  an  awml^  tni 

from  hence  the  verb  stithied  is  fonned. 
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Till  accident,  or  purpose,  bring  you  to't : 
You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach  ;  the  general  state,  I  fear. 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him.' 

Hect.  I  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field  ; 
We  have  had  pelting  wars,*  since  you  refused 
The  Grecians^  cause. 

AchiL  Dost  thou  entreat  me.  Hector  ? 

To-morrow,  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death ; 
To-night,  all  friends. 

Hect.  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Agam.  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my 
tent; 
There  in  the  full  convive^  we :  afterwards, 
As  Hector  s  leisure  and  your  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. — 
Beat  loud  the  taborines,^  let  the  tmmpets  blow. 
That  tliis  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Troilus  and  Ulysses. 

Tro.  My  lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you. 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep  ? 

Ulyss.  At  M enejau^*  tent,  most  princely  Troilus : 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night ; 
Who  neither  looks  upon  the  heaven,  nor  earth, 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 

Tro.  Shall  I,  sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  you  so  much, 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon  s  tent. 
To  bring  me  thither  ? 

*  —  the  general  statt^  I  fear ^ 

Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  he  odd  xuUh  him,'^  Ajax  treats 
Achilles  with  contempt,  and  means  to  insinuate  that  he  was  afraid 
)f  fighting  with  Hector.  You  may  every  day  (says  he)  h|ive 
enough  of  Hector,  if  you  choose  it ;  but  I  believe  the  whole  state 
>f  Greece  will  scarcely  prevail  on  you  to  engage  with  him." 

♦  —  pelting  xjoarSy']  i.  e.  pett^,  inconsiderable  ones. 
5 convive  — ]  To  convive  is  to  Jeast. 

^  Beat  loud  the  tabourines,'}   Tabourinci  are  small  druma. 

VOL.  VI.  N  N 
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Ulyss*  You. shall  command  me^  sir. 

As  gentle  tell  me^  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cressida  in  Troy  ?  Had  she  no  loTor  there 
That  wails  her  absence  ? 

Tro.  O,  sir,  to  such  as  boasting  show  their  scars, 
A  mock  is  due.    Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord  ? 
She  was. beloved,  she  lov'd ;  she  is,  and  doth : 
But,  still,  sweet  love^is  food  for  fortune's  tooths 

[Escunt. 

ACT  V. 


^  ;^r        ii  '^ 


SQENE,  f.  The  Grecian  Can^.  )Befinrfi  Acbille** 
'-"'  Tfint. 


•  •  •       .  I  1 


«•  -^  -  a.  • 


Enter  Achi^i^bs  imd  Patroc^us. 

*  *  * 

AchiU  rU  heat  his  blood  ^ith  Greekish  wine  to- 
V*  :    rr-^-tiight;  *  ' f' 

Which  4vith  flay  scimitar  FU  cool  to-inortjow. — 
PatToclus,  let  Us  feast  him  to  the  height.  - 
: :  Pd^.  Here  ?^dmes  Thersitcs.        -     ^  - 


^     .  -        - 

— »■ 


Enter  Thersiteh. 


'  V  ■  ■ 


Afhii:  -     1'     '   *   How  how,  thoircMe  of  envy j 
Thou  crtltty  b^'tch  d^  nature;  what^^  Ihe  news  ^ 

Ther.  Why,  thou  picture  of  what  thou  ^eemest, 
and  idol  of  idiot  w©r5nippers,<here*s  a  letter  fbr&ee. 

AchiL  From  whence,  fraffment  ? 

Ther.  Why^  thou  foil  dish  of  fdol,  from  1>oy. 

Patr.  'Who  keeps  the  tent  now  ? 
/  Ther*^  Tlje  surgeon*s  box,^  or  the  patient*s  wound. 

"  The  siirgeonU  boxj']  In  this  answer  Theiiftites  qoibl^  upon 
the  wardienU  :  -  .  ^  '^^ 
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Patr.  Well  said.  Adversity  1®  and  what  need 
these  tricks  ? 

Ther.  Pr'ythee  be  silent,  boy;  I  profit  not  by 
thy  talk :    thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male 

varlet.  i»  ' 

Patr.  Male  varlet,  yoii  ifegti^ !  what*s  that  ? 

Ther.  Why,  his  masculine  *\yhore.  Now  the 
rotten  diseases  of  the  sotith,  the  guts-griping,  rup- 
tures, catarrhs,  loads  o'gravel  i'the  back,  lethargies, 
cold  palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing 
lungs,  bladders  full  of  imposthume,  sciaticas,  lime- 
kilns i'the  palm,  incurable  bone-ach,  and  the  rivelled 
fee-simple  of  the  tettei*^,  take  and  take  again  such 
preposterous  discoveries ! 

Patr.  Why  thou  damnable  box  of  enVy,  thou, 
what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thus  ? 

Ther.  Do  I  curse  thee  ? 

Patr.  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  bult ;  you  whoreson 
indistinguishable  cur,  no^  r    .    v      . 

Ther.  No  ?  why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thoii 
idle  immaterial  skein  of  sleive  silk,^  thou  green 
scarcenet  Hap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's 
purse,  thou?  Ah,  how  the  poor  world  is  pestered 
kvith  such  water-flies  ;  diminutives  of  nature ! 

Patr.  Out,  gall ! 

Ther.  Finch  egg!' 

Achil.  My  sweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted  quite 
From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow's  battle. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba ; 
Al  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love ; 

*  WeU  taidy  Adversity !]  Advemty^  in  this  initance,  signifies 
'4>ntrariety.  The  reply  of  Thersites  has  been  studiously  adverse 
JO  the  drui  of  the  question  urged  by  Patroclus. 

^ thou  idle  tmmaterud  skein  ofAevr^  f^^  AU  the  terms 

ised  by  Thersitcs  of  Patroclus,  are  emblematically  expressive  of 
lexibifity,  compliance,  and  mean  officiousness. 

*  Finck  egg!^  A  finch's  egg  b  remarkably  eaudy ;  but  of  such 
«nna^  of  reproach  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  the  true  significatioa. 

K  N  2 
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Both  taxijQg  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 

An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.     I  will  not  break  it: 

Fall,  Greeks  :  fail,  fame ;  honour,  or  go,  or  stay ; 

My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  Til  obey. 

Come,  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  my  tent ; 
This  night  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spent.— 
Away,  Patroclus. 

[Exeunt  Achilles  and  Pateoclus. 
Ther.  With  too  much  blood,  and  too  little  brain, 
these  two  may  run  mad;  but  if  with  too  much 
brain,  and  two  little  blood,  they  do,  I'll  be  a  curer 
of  madmen.  Here's  Agamemnon, — an  honest  fel- 
low enough,  and  one  that  loves  quails  ;  but  he  has 
not  so  much  brain  as  ear-wax:  And  the  goodly 
transformation  of  Jupiter  tliere,  his  brother,  the 
bull, — the  primitive  statue,  and  oblique  memorial 
of  cuckolds ;  a  thrifty  shoeing-horn  in  a  chain, 
hanging  at  his  brother's  leg, — to  what  form,  but 
that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with  malice,  and  ma- 
lice forced  with  wit,  turn  him  to  ?  To  an  ass,  were 
nothing :  he  is  both  ass  and  ox :  to  an  ox  were 
nothing ;  he  is  both  ox  and  ass.  To  be  a  dog,  a 
mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,^  a  toad,  a  lizard,  an  owl,  a 
puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe,  I  would  not 
care  :  but  to  be  Mcnelaus, — I  would  conspire  against 
destiny.  Ask  me  not  what  I  would  be,  if  I  were 
not  Thersites ;  for  I  care  not  to  be  the  louse  of  a 
lazar,  so  I  were  not  Menelaus. — Hey-day !  spirits 
and  fires  ^  ^ 

Enter  Hector,  Troilus,  Ajax,  Agamemnon, 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  Menelaus,  and  Diomed, 
with  lights. 

A  gam.  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 

*  — : —  a  fitchew,]  i.  e.  a  polecat. 

^ spirits  andjires  /]  This  Thersites  flpeakfl  upon  the  fint 

sight  of  the  distant  hghts. 
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Ajar.  No,  yonder  'tis ; 

There,  where  we  see  the  lights. 

Hect.  I  trouble  you. 

Aja.v.  No,  not  a  whit. 

Ulyss^  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil.  Welcome,  brave  Hector ;  welcome,  princes 

all. 
Agam.  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good 
night. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 

Hect.  Thanks,  and  good  night,  to  the  Greeks* 

general. 
Men.  Good  night,  my  lord. 
Hect.  Good  night,  sweet  Menelaus. 

Ther.  Sweet  draught:    Sweet,  quoth  'a!    sweet 
sink,  sweet  sewer. 

Achil.  Good  night. 
And  welcome,  both  to  those  that  go,  or  tarry.       ' 
Agam.  Good  night. 

[Exeunt  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 
Achil.  OldNester  tarries;  and  you  too,  Diomed^ 
Keep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio.  I  cannot,  lord  ;  I  have  important  business. 
The  tide  whereof  is  now. — Good  night,  great  Hector. 
Hect.  Give  me  your  hand. 
Ulyss.  '    Follow  his  torch,  he  goes 

To  Calchas*  tent ;  I'll  keep  you  company. 

[Aside  to  Troilus. 
Tro.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 
Hect.  And  so  good  night. 

[E.ri/ DiOMED  ;  Ulyss.  andTviO.  following. 
Achil.  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent. 

[Exeunt  Achil.  Hector,  Ajax,  and  Nest. 

Ther.  That  same  Diomed's  a  false-hearted  rogue, 

a  most  unjust  knave ;  I  will  no  more  trust  him  when 
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he  leers,  than  I  will  a  serpent  when  he  hisses :  be 
will  spend  his  mouth,  ai^i  promise^  like  Brabler  the 
hound  ;*  but  when  lie  j*rrorm§jf  astronomerB  fore- 
tell it ;  it  is  prodigious/  there'  will  come  some 
change ;  the  sun  borrows  oi  the  nKX>n,  wheel  Diomed 
keeps  his  word.  I  will  rather  leave  to  see  Hector, 
than  not  to  dog  him :  they  say,  he  keeps  a  Trojan 
drab,  and  uses  the  traitor  Calchas*  tent :  Til  after. 
'—Nothing  but  lechery !  all  incontinent  varlets ! 

lExit. 

SCENE  IJ, 

The  same.    Before  Calchai*  *  Tenf. 

Enter  Diom£D£S. 

Dio.  What  are  you  up  here,  ho?  speak. 
Cal.  [rVithin.']  Who  calls?    [ 
Dio.  Diomed. — Ca}chas,  I  thiqk.-:— Where's  your 
daughter? 

Cal.  [JVithin.']  She  comes  to  you. 

Enter  Troilus  and  Ulysses,  at  a  distance;  after 

Mew  Thersites, 


JJlyss.  Stand  where  the  torch  piay  not  dif^Go^er  us, 

Enter  Cressida. 

Tro.  Crcssid  come  forth  to  him ! 
Dio.  How  now,  my  charge  ? 

Cres.  Now,  my  sweet  guardian  !^ — Hark !  a  Word 
with  you.  [JFhispers. 

*  —  he  mil  spend  his  mouthy  and  prormse^  like  ffrabkr  the 
hound ;]  If  a  hound  gives  his  mouthy  and  is  not  upon  (be  scent 
of  the  game,  he  is  by  sportsmen  called  a  hahHer  ox  brabler^ 
prodigi(nUf2  i«  e.  portentous,  ominous. 
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TV©.  Y^a,  so  familiar  I 
'   Ulyss.  iSsibe  will  sing  any  qian  atiirat  sight 

Ther.  Aqd  any  man  may  sing  her^  if  he  can  take 
her  cliff  ;^-8h?'s  noted.  . 

i>i?.  Wilt  you  remember  ?  -  ^ 

Cres.  :..  Remember?  yes. 

Dio.  '  Nay,  but  do  then  ; 

And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  witJi  your, words. 

Tro.  What  should  she  remember  ? 

Ulyss.  List! 

Cres.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  more  td 
folly. 

Ther.  Roguery! 

Dio.  Nay,  then,-^ 

Cres.  ril  tell  you  what : 

Dio.  Pho!  phol  come,  tejl  a  pin  :    You  are  for- 
sworn.— 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  cannot :  What  would  you  have 
me  do? 

Ther.  A  juggling  trick,  to  be — secretly  open. 

Dio.  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow  on 
me? 

Cres.  I  prythee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath; 
Bid  me  do  any  thing  but  that,  sweet  Gr;eek. 

Dio.  Good  nigjit. 

Tro.  Hold,  patience  1 

Ulyss.  How  now,  Trojan  ? 

Cres.  Diomed,  ■    ■ 

Dio.  No,  no,  good  night :    I'll  be  your  fool  no 
more. 

Tro.  Thy  better  must. 

Cres.  Hark !  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tro.-  O  plague  and  madness! 

Ulyss.  You  are  mov'd,  prince ;    let  us  depart,  I 
,  pray  you, 

«  iPi^  her  qjift]  That  \b^  her  iky.     Clef^  French. 
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Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms ;  this  place  is  dangerous  ; 
Tlie  time  right  deadly ;  1  beseech  you^  go. 

Tro,  Behold,  I  pray  you ! 

Ulyss.  Now,  good  my  lord,  go  off*: 

You  flow  to  great  destruction  ;  com^,  my  lord. 

Tro.  I  pr'ythee,  stay.  # 

Ulyss.  You  have  not  patience ;  com^. 

Tro.  I  pray  you,  stay ;    by  hell,  aad  all  hell's 
torments, 
I  will  not  speak  a  word. 

Dio.  And  so,  good  night. 

Cres.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

Tro.  Doth  that  grieve  thee  r 

0  wither  d  truth  ! 

Ulyss.  Why,  how  now,  lord  ? 

Tro.  By  Jove, 

1  will  be  patient. 

Cres.  Guardian! — why,  Greek! 

Dio.  Pho,  pho !  adieu  ;  you  palter.^ 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  do  not ;  come  hither  once  again. 

Ulyss.  You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something ;    will 
you  go  ? 
You  will  break  out. 

Tro.  She  strokes  his  cheek ! 

Ulyss.  Come,  come. 

Tro.  Nay,  stay ;  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a  word : 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience : — stay  a  little  while. 

Ther.  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  rump, 
and  potatoe  finger,  tickles  these  together!  Fry, 
lechery,  fry ! 

Dio.  But  will  you  then  ? 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  will,  la ;  never  trust  me  ebew 

Dio.  Give  me  some  token  for  the  stmety  rfit. 

palter.'}  u  e.  shufflei  behave  with  duf^kity;. 


r  . 
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Cres.  ni  fetch  you  oner.  [ExiU 

Ulyss.  Y©u  have  sworn  patience. 

TrOk  Fear  me  not,  my  lord ; 

[  will  not  be  myself^  nor  have  cc^ition 
Ot  what  I  feel ;  I  lam  all  patience. 

Re-enter  Cressida. 

TSker.  Now  the  pledge ;  now,  now,  now ! 

Cres.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve.* 
'    Tro;  O  beauty !  where'$  thy  faith  ? 

ITlyss.  My  lord,— — 

Tro.  I  will  be  patient ;  outwardly  I  will. 

Cres.  You  look  upon  that  sleeve;  Behold  it  well.— • 
He  loved  mfe — O  false  wench!— Give't  me  again. 
.  Dio.  Who  was't  ? 

Cres.  No  matter,  now  I  have*t  again. 

I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night : 
I  prVthee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

Iner.  Now  she  sharpens ;— Well  said,  whetstone. 

Dio.  I  shall  have  it. 
ii  Cres.  What,  this  ? 

Dio^  Ay,  tliat. 

Cres.  O,  all  you  gods! — O  pretty  pretty  pledge! 
Iny'  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
IXtbee,  and  me  ;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glovef^ 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it. 
As  I  Kiss  thee. — Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  mc ; 
]^,  that  takes  that,  must  take  my  heart  withal. 

IHo.  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it. 

•  Tro.  I  did  swear  patience. 

•     Cres.  You  shall  not  have  it,  Diomcd;  'faith  you 

shall  not; 

..  «» 

1^  •        I  ksep  this  sleeve.]  The  custom  of  wearing  a  lady's  sleeve 

^  m  fivrour,  is  of  ancient  date^  but  the  sleeve  given  in  the  pre- 

ient  instance  was  the  sleeve  of  Troilus.    It  may  be  supposed  to 

'bt  to. ornamented  cufl^  such,  perhaps,  as  was  worn  by  some  of 

eur  yoiKig  nobility  al  a  tilt,  in  Shakspeare's  age. 


.•H 
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ril  give  you  something  else, 

Dio.  I  will  have  this ;  Whose  was  it  ? 

Cres.  Tls  no  matter. 

I>io.  Come,  tell  mc  whose  it  was. 

Cres.  'Twas  one's  that  loved  me  better  than  you 
will. 
But,  now  you  h^ive  it,  take  it. 

Dio.  Whose  was  it  ? 

Cres.  By  all  Diana*s  waiting-women  yonder,* 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm ; 
And  grieve  his  spirit,  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Tro.  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  woi'st  it  on  thy 

horn, 
It  should  be  challenged. 

Cres.  Well,  well,  'tis  done,  *tis  past; — ^And  yet 
it  is  not ; 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio.  Why  then,  farewell ; 

Thou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  i^in, 

Cres.  You  shall  not  go: — One  cannot  speak  a 
word. 
But  it  straight  starts  you. 

Dio.  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Ther.  Nor  I,  by  Pluto  :    but  that  that  likes  not 
you,  pleases  me  best. 

Dio.  What,  shall  I  come?  the  hour  ? 

Cres.  Ay,  come :- — O  Jove ! 

Do  come :— I  shall  be  plaguM. 

Dio.  FareweN  till  then. 

Cres.  Good  night.     I  pr^y thee,  come.^^*- 

[^Exit  DiOMEDSS. 

Troilus,  farewell !  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee; 
But  wrtlimy  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 


■ 
♦  Bif  all  Diana* s  xvaUifig-tvomen  yonder ^1^  i.  e.  the  stai9  irfiich 
she  points  to. 
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Ah !  poor  our  sex !  this  fault  in  us  I  f|nd. 
The  error  of  our  eyedireiJts  our  mind : 
What  error  leads^  must  err ;  O  then  conclude^ 
Mind3,  sway'd  by  eyes^  are  full  of  turpitude. 

{^E.vit  Cressida* 

Ther.  A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not  publish 
more. 
Unless  she  said,  My  mind  is  now  turned  whore* 

Ulyss.  All's  done,  my  lord. 

Tro.  It  is.^ 

Ulyss.  Why  stay  we  then  ? 

Tro.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 
But,  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart. 
An  cspcrance  so  obstinately  strong. 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears ; 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptious  functions. 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Cressid  here } 

Ulyss.  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan.^ 

Tro.  She  was  not  sure. 

Ulyss.  Most  sure  she  was. 

Tro.  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  madness. 

Ulyss.  Nor  mine,  my  lord ;  Cressid  was  here  but 
now. 

Tro.  Let  it  not  be  believ'd  for  womanhood!^ 
Think,  we  had  mothers ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  criticks ' — apt,  without  a  theme. 
For  depravation, — to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule  :  rather  think  this  not  Cressid. 

'  /  cannot  conjure^  Trojan.'}  Tliat  is,  I  cannot  raise  spirits  m 
the  form  of  Cressida. 

» for  xvomauhood  /]  i.  e.  for  the  sake  of  womanhood. 

'  To  stubborn  criticks  -^j  Critick  has  here,  probably,  the  sig« 
nification  of  Cynick. 
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Ulyss.  What  hath  she  done^  prince^    that   caft 
soil  our  mothers  ? 

Tro.  Nothing  at  all>  unless  that  this  were  she. 

Ther.  Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on*s  own  eyes? 

Tro.  Tliis  she?  no,  this  is  Diomed's  Cressida: 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she ; 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimony. 
If  sanctimony  be  the  gods'  delight. 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself,* 
This  was  not  she,     O  madness  of  discourse. 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself! 
Bi-fold  authority !  where  reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt;^  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid! 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  commence  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate** 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth  ; 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
As  is  Arachne's  broken  woof,  to  enter. 
Instance,  O  instance !  strong  as  Pluto's  gates ; 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven: 
Instance,  O  instance!  strong  as  heaven  itself; 
The  bonds  <  !   heaven    are   slipped,    dissolved,   and 

loos'd ; 
And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied,'' 
The  fractions  of  her  faitli,  oris  of  her  love, 

*  If  there  he  rule  in  unity  itself^  If  it  be  true  that  one  indiri- 
dual  cannot  be  two  distinct  pemons. 
^  —  uhere  reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt ;  ]  The  words /^5«  Bd^di perdition  are  used  in  their 
consnion  s».nse,  but  they  mean  the  loss  oi  perdition  of  reason* 

*' a  thing  in^eparate — ]  i.  e.  the  phghted  troth  of  lovers, 

Troiius  considers  it  inseparable^  or  at  least  tliat  it  ought  sever  to 
be  broken. 

knotjjiveifinger'tiedy']  A  knot  tied  by  giving  her  hand 
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The  fragments^  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed. 

Ulyss.  May  worthy  Troilus®  be  half  attach'd 
With  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express  ? 

Tro.  Ay,  Greek ;  and  that  shall  be  divulged  well 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflam'd  with  Venus :  never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fix'd  a  soul. 
Hark,  Greek  ;  As  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love. 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed  : 
That  sleeve  is  mine,  that  he'll  bear  on  his  helm ; 
Were  it  a  casque  composed  by  Vulcan's  skill. 
My  sword  should  bite  it :  not  the  dreadful  spout. 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun. 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomed. 

Ther.  He'll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy.^ 

Tro.  O  Cressid!  O  false  Cressid !  false,  false,  false, 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name^ 
And  they'll  seem  glorious. 

Ulyss.  O,  contain  yourself; 

Your  passion  draws  ears  hither. 

Enter  iEwEAS. 

^ne.  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  my  lord ; 
Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy ; 
Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 

Tro.  Have    with   you,   prince : — My    courteous 
lord,  adieu : — 

•  May  xioorthy  Troilus — ]  Can  Troilus  really  feel,  on  this  oc- 
casion, half  of  what  he  utters  ?  A  question  suitable  to  the  calm 
Ulysses.    Johnson. 

9 coficuptf,^   A  cant  word,  formed  by  our  autlior  from 

concupiscence. 
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Farewell,  revolted  fkir  !-^*and,  Diotn^d, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  h^ul  !^ 

Ulyss.  I'll  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

Tro.  Accept  distracted  thanks. 

\_Ej;eunt  Troilus,  ^Eneas,  and  Ulysses. 

Ther.  *Would,  I  could  meet  that  rogue  Diomed ! 
I  would  croak  like  a  raven ;  I  would  bode,  I  would 
bode.  Patroclus  will  give  me  any  thing  fof  the  in- 
telligence of  this  whore :  the  parrot  will  not  do 
more  for  an  almond,  than  he  for  a  commodious 
drab.  Lechery,  lechery ;  still,  wars  and  lecheiy ; 
nothing  else  holds  fashion :  A  burning  devil  take 
them.  *      lExit. 

SCENE  IIL 

Troy.  Before  Priam's  Palace. . 

Enter  Hector   and  Andromache. 

And.  When  .was  my  lord  so  much  ungentlyt&n- 
perd,  ^  '  = 

To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  ? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Hect.  You  train  me  to  offend  you ;  get  you  in : 
By  all  the  everlasting  gods,  I'll  go. 

j4nd.  My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to  the 

day. 
Hect.  No  more,  I  say. 

Enter  Cassandra. 

Cas.  Where  is  my  brother  Hector  ? 

j4?id.  Here,  sister;  arm'd,  and  bloody  in  intent: 
Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition,* 

< and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  keadf]  i.  e.  defend  thj  baid 

with  arniour  of  more  than  common  security. 
*  * dear  petition,^  Dear,  on  this  occasion,  teems  to 

important  y  consequential. 
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Pursue  we  him  on  knees ;  for  I  have  dream*d 

Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 

Hath  nothing  been  but  shapes  and  forms  of  slaughter* 

Cas.  O,  it  is  true. 

Hect.  ^  Ho !  bid  my  trumpet  sound  I 

Cos.  No  notes  of  sally,  for  the  heavens,  sweet 
brother. 

Hect.  Begone,  I  say :  the  gods  have  heard  mt 
swear* 

Cas.  The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish'  vows; 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

And.  O !  be  persuaded  :  Do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just :  it  is  as  lawful, 
For  we  would  give  much,  to  use  violent  thefts. 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

Cos.  It  is  the  purpose,*  that  makes  strong  the  vow: 
But  vows,  to  every  purpose,  must  not  hold  : 
Unarm,  sweet  Hector. 

Hect.  Hold  you  still,  I  say ; 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fete : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  dear  man  ^ 
Holds  honour  for  more  precious-dear  than  life. — 

Enter  Troilus. 

How  now,  young  man  ?  inean'st  thou  to  fight  to-day  ? 
And.  Cassandra,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 

[Exit  Cassandra.' 
Hect.  No,  Yaith,  young  Troilus ;  doff  thy  harness, 
youth, 
I  am  to-day  i*the  vein  of  chivalry  : 

3  —  peevish  — ]  i.  e.  foolish. 

^  It  h  the  purpose^']  The  mad  proohetess  speaks  here  with  all 
the<  coolness  and  judgment  of  a  skilful  casuist.  ^  The  essence 
of  a  lawful  vow,  is  a  lawful  purpose,  and  the  vow  of  which  the 
endis  wrong,  must  not  be  regarded  as  cogent."    Jonv^ov. 

i  —  dear  man  — ]    Valuable  man. 
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Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strongs 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go ;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
I'll  stand,  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy, 

Tro.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you, 
Which  better  fits  a  lion,^  than  a  man. 

Hect.  What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus  ?  chide  me 
for  it. 

Tro.  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  fall, 
!l^ven  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  &ir  sword. 
You  bid  them  rise,  and  live.^ 

Hect.  O,  'tis  fair  play. 

Tro.  Fool's  play,  by  heaven.  Hector. 

Hect.  How  now  ?  how  now  ? 

Tro.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods. 

Let's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mother ; 
And  when  wc  have  our  armours  buckled  on. 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords ; 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  rutli* 

Hect.  Fye,  savage,  fye ! 

Tro.  Hector,  then  *tis  wars. 

Hect.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to-^y* 

Tro.  Who  should  withhold  me  r 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon®  my  retire ; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees. 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears ; 

^  Which  better  Jits  a  Irorij']  The  traditions  and  stories  of  the 
darker  ages  aboumled  with  examples  of  the  lion's  generosi^.  Up- 
on the  supposition  that  these  acts  of  clemency  were  true^  Troilus 
reasons  not  improperly,  that  to  spare  against  reaM>ii»  by  mere  id* 
stinct  of  pity,  became  rather  a  generous  beast  than  a  wise  man. 

7  You  bid  them  rise^  and  live.']  Shakspeare  seems  not  to  have 
studied  the  Homeric  character  of  Hector,  whose  di^iositiOB  was 
by  no  means  inclined  to  clemency. 

^ xvith  fiery  truncheon  — ]  We  have  here  but  a  modem 

Mars.  Antiquity  acknowledges  no  such  ensign  of  oonunaiid  as  a 
truncheon.  The  spirit  of  the  passage,  however,  it  such  as  migfat 
atone  for  a  greater  impropriety. 
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Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  sword  drawn^ 
Opposed  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way, 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Re-enter  Cassandra,  with  Priam. 

Cas.  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him  fast : 
He  is  thy  crutch ;  now  if  thou  lose  thy  stay, 
ITiou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee. 
Fall  all  together. 

Pri.  Come,  Hector,  come,  go  back : 

Tliy  wife  hath  dream'd;  thy  mother  hath  had  visions; 
Cassandra  doth  foresee ;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt. 
To  tell  thee — that  this  day  is  ominous : 
Therefore,  come  back. 

Hect.  ^neas  is  a-field ; 

And  I  do  stand  engag'd  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  feith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Pri.  But  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Hect.  I  mast  not  break  my  faith. 
You  know  me  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  sir. 
Let  me  not  shame  respect  ;^  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  coui*se  by  your  consent  and  voice. 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

Cas.  O  Priam,  yield  not  to  him. 

And.  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Hect.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you  : 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in.    ^ 

[^Ej;ii  Andromacu£. 

Tro.  Tliis  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Cas.  O  farewell,  dear  Hector. 

Look,  how  thou  diest !  look,  how  thy  eye  turns  pale  I 

9 .....  shame  respect ;]  i.  e.  disgrace  the  respect  I  owe  you,  by 
acting  io  opposition  to  your  commaDds. 
VOL.  VI.  O  O 
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Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents ! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars  !  how  Hecuba  cries  out! 
How  poor  Androniaclie  shrills  her  dolours  forth  ! 
Behold,  destruction,  frenzy,  and  amazement, 
Like  witless  anticks,  one  another  meet, 
And  all  cry — Hector  !  Hector  s  dead !  O  Hector ! 
Tro.  Away  ! — Away  I — 

Cas.  Farewell. — Yet,  soft ; — Hector,   1  take  my 
leave : 
Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.   \JExit. 
Hect.  You  are  aniaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim : 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town  :  we'll  forth,  and  fight ; 
Do  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night 
P/7*.  Farewell :   the  gods  with  safety  stand  about 
thee  I 
[^E.vciuit  severally  Priam  and  Hector. 
Alarums. 
Tro.  They  are  at  it;  hark  1  Proud  Diomcd,  believe, 
I  come  to  lose  my  arm,  or  win  my  sleeve. 

As  Tkoills  is  going  outy  enter,  from  the  ether  side^ 

Pandarus. 

Pan.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord  ?  do  you  hear  ? 

Tro.  What  now  ? 

Paji.  Here's  a  letter  from  yon  poor  girl. 

Tro.  Let  me  read. 

Pan.  A  whoreson  ptisick,  a  whoreson  rascally 
ptisiek  so  troubles  mc,  and  the  foolish  fortune  of 
this  girl ;  ^nd  wliat  one  thing,  what  another,  that  I 
shall  leave  you  one  o'these  days:  And  I  have  a  rheum 
in  mine  eyes  too;  and  such  an  ache  in  my  bones, 
that,  unless  a  man  were  cursed,'  1  cannot  tell  what 
to  think  on't. — What  says  she  there? 

' cursed^']  \.  e.  under  the  influence  ofa  malediction,  such 

as  mischievous  beings  have  been  supposed  to  pronounce  upon 
tlioso  who  had  offended  ihem.    •Steeyens. 
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Tro.  Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from 
the  heart ;  [Tearing  the  letter. 

The  effect  doth  operate  another  way. — 
Go,  wind,  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change  together.— 
My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds  ; 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  IV. 

Between  Troy  and  the  Grecian  Camp. 

Alarums :  Excursions.      Enter  Thersites. 

Ther.  Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  another ; 
I'll  go  look  on.  That  dissembling  abominable  var- 
let,  Diomed,  has  got  that  same  scurvy  doting  foolish 
young  knave's  sleeve  of  Troy  there  in  his  helm :  I 
would  fain  see  them  meet ;  that  that  same  young 
Trojan  ass,  that  loves  the  whore  there,  might  send 
that  Grcekisli  whoremasterly  villain,  with  the  sleeve, 
back  to  the  dissembling  luxurious  drab,  on  a  sleeve- 
less errand.  O*  the  other  side.  The  policy  of  those 
crafty  swearing  rascals, — that  stale  old  mouse-eaten 
dry  cheese,  Nestor ;  and  that  same  dog-fox,  Ulysses, 
— is  not  proved  worth  a  blackberry : — They  set  me 
up,  in  policy,  that  mongrel  cur,  Ajax,  against  that 
dog  of  as  bad  a  kind,  Achilles  :  and  now  is  the  cur 
Ajax  prouder  than  the  cur  Achilles,  and  will  not  arm 
to-day ;  whereupon  the  Grecians  begin  to  proclaim 
barbarism,*  and  policy  grows  into  an  ill  opinion. 
Soft  !  here  come  sleeve,  and  t'other. 

*  —  to  proclaim  barbarism^']  To  set  up  tl^e  authority  of  igno* 
ranee,  to  declare  that  they  will  be  governed  by  policy  no  longer. 
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Enter  Diomedes,  Troilus  following. 

Tro.  Fly  not ;  for,  shouldst  thou  take  the  river 
Styx, 
I  would  swim  after. 

Die.  Thou  dost  miscall  retire : 

I  do  not  fly ;  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude : 
Have  at  thee  ! 

Ther.  Hold  tliy  whore,  Grecian ! — now  for  thy 
whore,  Trojan  ! — now  the  sleeve,  now  the  sleeve ! 
[^Exeunt  Troilus  and  Diomedes,  Jighting- 

Enter  Hector. 

Hect.  What  art  thou,  Greek,  art  thou  for  Hec- 
tor's match  r 
Art  thou  of  blood,  and  honour  ? 

Ther.  No,  no  : — I  am  a  rascal ;  a  scurvy  railing 
knave  ;  a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Hect.  I  do  believe  thee  ; — live.  [Exit. 

Ther.  God-a-mercy,  that  thou  wilt  believe  me; 
But  a  plague  break  thy  neck,  for  frighting  me ! 
What's  become  of  the  wenching  rogues  ?  I  think, 
they  have  swallowed  one  another :  I  would  laugh  at 
that  miracle.  Yet,  in  a  sort,  lechery  eats  itselt 
I'll  seek  them.  [Exit. 

SCENE    V. 

The  same. 

Enter  Diomed|:s  and  a  Servant. 

Die.  Go,  go,  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus'  horse ; 
Present  the  fair  steed  to  my  lady  Cressid : 
Fellow,  commend  my  service  to  her  beauty ; 
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Tell  her,  I  have  chastised  the  amorous  Trojan^ 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof* 

Serv.  I  go,  my  lord. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Agamemnon. 

Agam.  Renew,  renew !  The  fierce  Polydamus 
Hath  beat  down  Menon :  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner ; 
And  stands  colossus- wise,  waving  his  beam,' 
Upon  the  pashed^  coi-ses  of  the  kings 
Epistrophus  and  Cedius :  Polixenes  is  slain ; 
Amphima(^hus,  and  Thoas,  deadly  hurt ; 
Patroclus  ta*en,  or  slain  ;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruis'd  :  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers ;  haste  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Enter  Nestor. 

Nest.  Go,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles ; 
And  bid  the  snail-pacM  Ajax  arm  for  shame. — 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field : 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse. 
And  there  lacks  work ;  anon,  he's  there  afoot. 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls* 
Before  the  belching  whale ;  then  is  he  yonder. 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge. 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower  s  swath  :* 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  he  leaves,  and  takes ; 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite, 

' waving  his  beam,]  i.  e.  his  lance  like  a  weaver's  beam, 

as  Goliath's  spear  is  described. 

*  ' pushed  — "]  i.  e.  bruised,  crushed. 

^ scaled  sculls  — ]     Sculls  are  great  numbers  of  fishes 

swimming  together.     Scaled  means  here  dispersed,  put  to  flight. 

^ the  mower's  swath:]  Swath  is  the  quantity  of  grass  cut 

down  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  mower's  scythe. 
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That  what  he  will,  he  does ;  and  does  so  much^ 
That  proof  is  call'd  impossibility. 

Enter  Ulysses. 

Ulyss,  O,  courage,  courage,  princes!  great  Achilles 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance ; 
Patroclus'  wounds  have  rous'd  his  drowsy  bloody 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handless,  hack'd  and  chipp'd,  come 

to  him, 
Ciying  on  Hector*     Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend. 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  armM,  and  at  it, 
Roaring  for  Troilus  \  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantastick  execution  ; 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself, 
With  such  a  careless  force,  and  forceless  care. 
As  if  that  luck,  in  veiy  spite  of  cunning. 
Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troilus !  [Exit. 

Dio.  Ay,  there,  there. 

Nest.  So,  so,  we  draw  together. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil.  Where  is  this  Hector  ? 

Come,  come,  thou  boy^queller,^  show  thy  face ; 
Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 
Hector  !  where's  Hector  ?  I  will  none  but  Hector. 

[Exeunt. 

^oy-(}ueUerJ  i.  e.  murderer  of  a  bojr. 
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SCENE  VI. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  A  J  ax. 

Ajax.  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troilus,  show  thy 
head! 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Troilus,  I  say!  where's  Troilus ? 
Ajax.  What  would'st  thou  ? 

Dio.  I  would  correct  him. 
Ajax.  Were  I  the  general,  thou  should'st  have 
my  office 
Ere  that  correction :— Troilus,  I  say!  what,  Troilus ! 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  O    traitor  Diomed! — ^tum   thy  false  face, 

thou  traitor. 
And  pay  thy  life  thou  ow'st  me  for  my  horse ! 
Dio.  Ha !  art  thou  there  ? 
Ajax.  ril  fight  with  him  alone :  stand,  Diomed. 
Dio.  He  is  my  prize,  I  will  not  look  upon.® 
Tro.  Come  both,  you  cogging  Greeks;^  have  at 

you  both.  \Exeunty  Jighting. 

*  — —  I  xmU  not  look  upon.]  That  is,  (as  we  shouldnow  speak) 
I  will  not  be  a  looker-on* 

V you  cogging  Greeks  ;]   This  epithet  has  no  particular 

propriety  in  this  place,  but  the  author  had  heard  of  Grada 
mendex.    Johnson. 

Surely  the  epithet  had  propriety^  in  respect  of  Diomedes  at 
least,  who  had  defrauded  him  of  his  mistress.  Troilus  bestows 
it  on  both,  unius  ob  cvlpanu  A  fraudulent  man,  as  I  am  told,  is 
still  called,  in  the  Nortn,  a  gainful  Greek.   Cicero  bears  witness 
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Enter  H£ctx>e. 

Ilect.  Yea,  Troilasr  Orwell  fought,  mjyoongest 
brotlier ! 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil.  Now  do  I  sec  thee : — Ha ! — Have  at  thee, 
Hector. 

Ilect.  Pause,  if  thou  wilt. 

ylchil.  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Trcgan. 
Be  happy,  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use  : 
My  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now. 
But  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again ; 
Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  f  J&riV. 

Hect.  Fare  thee  wdl  :— 

I  would  have  bet^n  much  more  a  fresher  man. 
Had  I  ex|X5Cted  thee. — How  now,  my  brother? 

Re-enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  Ajax  hatii  ta'en  iGneas;  Shall  it  be? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven, 
lie  shall  not  carry  him  ;'  iTl  be  taken  too. 
Or  bring  him  oft': — Fate,  heaf  me  what  I  say ! 
I  reck  not  though  I  end  my  life  to-day.  [Exit. 

Enter  one  in  sumptuous  Armduir. 

Hect.  Stand,    stand,    thou  Greek;    thou  art  a 
goodly  mark : — 
No  ?  wilt  thou  not  ? — I  like  thy  armour  well ; 
ril  frush  it,^  and  unlock  the  rivets  ail, 

to  this  character  of  the  andent  Greeks :  **  Testanofuorttm  reli- 
gionem  6c  fidem  nunquain  ista  natio  coluit." 

Again  :  "  Greecorum  ingenia  ad  fallenduro  parata  sunt.-'' 

* carry  hhn  :]  i.  e.  prevail  over  hiih. 

*  PU  frush  fV,]  The  vfork frush  I  never  found  eWwinre,  aor 
understand  it.    Sir  T.  Hanmer  explami  it,  to  hreak  or  inrnrntm 
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But  ril  be  master  of  it:— Wilt  thou  not,  beast, 

abide  ? 
Wliy  then,  fly  on,  Fll  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide. 


SCENE  VII. 

The  same. 

Enter  Achilles,  with  Myrmidons. 

Achil.  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myrmidons ; 
Mark  what  I  say. — Attend  me  where  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in  breath ; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloociy  Hector  found. 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about ; 
In  fcllest  manner  execute  your  arms;' 
Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  eye  :— 
It  is  decreed — Hector  the  great  must  die.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII. 

The  same. 

Enter  Menelaus  and  Paris,  fighting :  then 

Thersites. 

Ther.  The  cuckold,  and  the  cuckold-maker  are 
at  it:  Now,  bull!  now,  dog!  *Loo,  Paris,  'loo I 
now  my  double-henned  sparrow!  'loo,  Paris,  loo! 
The  bull  has  the  game  : — ^'ware  horns,  ho ! 

[Exeunt  Paris  and  Menelaus. 

' execute  your  arms^  To  execute  their  arms  is  to  employ 

them ;  to  put  them  to  use. 
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Enter  &L%RGAEELoy. 

Jilar.  Turn,  slave,  and  fight* 

Ther.  What  art  thou  ? 

Mar.  A  bastard  son  of  Priam's. 

Ther.  I  ain  a  bastard  too ;  I  love  bastards:  I  am  a 
bastard  begot,  bastard  instructed,  bastard  in  mind, 
bastard  in  valour,  in  ever}'  thing  illegitimate.  One 
bear  will  not  bite  another,  and  wherefore  should  one 
bastard  r  Take  heed,  the  quarreFs  most  ominous  to 
us  :  if  the  son  c^  a  w  hore  fight  for  a  whore,  be 
tempts  judgment:  Farewell,  bastard. 

Mar.  The  devil  take  thee,  coward !        [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IX. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Hector. 

Ilect.  Most  j)utrified  core,  so  fair  without, 
ITiy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done :    Til  take  good  breath: 
Rest,  sword  :  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death ! 
[Puts  off  his  Helmet^  and  hangs  his  Shield 
bthi7id  him. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Myrmidons. 

AchiL  Look,  Hector,  how  the  sun  begins  to  set; 
How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels : 
Even  with  the  vail  and  dark'ningof  the  sun. 
To  close  the  day  up,  Hector  s  life  is  done. 

llect.  I  am  unarm'd  ;  forego  this  vantage,  Greek. 

Achil.  Strike,  fellows,  strike;  this  is  the  man  I 
seek.  [Hector /ir/it 

So,  llion,  fall  thou  next ;  now,  Troy,  sink  ciown; 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone.— 
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On,  Myrmidons ;  and  cry  you  all  amain^ 
Achilles  hath  the  mighty  Hector  slain. 

\^A  Retreat  sounded* 
Hark  ^  a  retreat  upon  our  Grecian  part, 

Myr.  The  Trojan  trumpets  sound  the  like,  my 

lord. 
AchiL  The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the 
earth. 
And,  stickler  like,*  the  armies  separate. 
My  half-supp'd  sword,  that  frankly  would  have  fed, 
Pleas'd  with  tliis  dainty  bit,  thus  oroes  to  bed. — 

{Sheaths  his  sword. 
Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  horse's  tail ; 
Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  trail.        [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  X. 

The  same. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ajax,   Menelaus,   Nestor, 
DioMEDEs,  and  Others,  marching.  Shouts  within^ 

A^am.  Hark  !  hark !  what  shout  is  that  ? 

Is  est.  Peace,  drums. 

[rnthiu.']        ^  Achilles! 

Achilles!  I  lector's  slain!  Achilles! 

Dio.  The  bruit  is — Hector  s  slain,  and  by  Achilles. 

Ajax.  If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  be  ; 
Great  Hector  was  as  good  a  man  as  he. 

Agam.  March  patiently  along : — Let  one  be  sent 
To  pray  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent. — 

*  Andy  sticklcr-///(r,]  Sticklers  are  arbitrators!,  judges,  or,  at 
called  in  some  places,  sidesmen.  Atevery  wrestling  in  Cornwall, 
before  the  games  begin,  a  certain  number  o€  sticklers  are  chosen, 
who  regulate  the  proceedings,  and  determine  every  disjnitaw 
Stickler  (stic-kle-er)  is  immediately  from  the  verb  stickle^  to  in* 
f  erfere,  to  take  part  with,  to  busy  one's  self  in  any  matter. 
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If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  m  befriended^ 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  ^harp  wars  are  ended. 

[^Exeunt,  marching. 


SCENE  XL 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  ^Eneas  and  Trojans. 

JEne.  Stand,  ho!  yet  are  we  masters  of  the  field: 
Never  go  home ;  here  starve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  Hector  is  slain. 

All.  Hector  ? — ^The  gods  forbid ! 

Tro.  He's  dead ;  and  at  the  murderer  s  horse's  tail, 
In  beastly  sort,  dragg'd  through  the  shameful  field. — 
Frown  on,  you  hesivens,  effect  your  rage  with  speed ! 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy ! 
I  say,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy. 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on ! 

^ne.  My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host. 

7ro.  You  understand  me  not,  that  tell  me  so : 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death  ; 
But  dare  all  imminence,  that  gods  and  men. 
Address  their  dangers  in.     Hector  is  gone  I 
Who  shall  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba  ? 
Let  him,  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  calFd, 
Go  in  to  Troy,  and  say  there — Hector's  dead : 
There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone; 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives. 
Cold  statues  of  the  youth  ;  and,  in  a  word. 
Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.     But,  march,  away : 
Hector  is  dead  ;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 
Stay  yet ; — You  vile  abominable  tents^ 
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Thus  proudly  pight^  upon  our  Phrygian  pUins^ 

Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 

rU  through  and  through  you  ! — ^And  thou,  great- 

siz*d  coward ! 
No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates  ; 
I'll  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still, 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy  thoughts. — 
Strike  a  free  naarch  to  Troy ! — with  comfort  go : 
Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe.^ 

{^Exeunt  ^Eneas  and  Trojans, 

As  Troilus  is  going  out  J  enters  from  the  other  side^ 

Pandarus. 

Pan.  But  hear  you,  hear  you  ! 

Tro.  Hence,  broker  lackey !  ignominy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name. 

y^xit  Troilus. 

Pan.  A  goodly  med'cine  for  my  aching  bones  !— 
O  world !  world  !  world  !  thus  is  the  poor  agent 
despised!  O  traitors  and  bawds,  how  earnestly  are 
you  set  a'  work,  and  how  ill  requited !  Why  should 
our  endeavour  be  so  loved,  and  the  performance  so 

'  — —  pight  — "]  i.  e.  pitched)  fixed.     The  obsolete  preterite 
and  participle  passive  of  to  pilch* 

* "mth  comfort  so  : 

Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  tvoe.l  This  couplet 
affords  a  full  and  natural  close  of  the  play ;  and  though  I  once 
thought  difierently,  I  must  now  declare  ray  firm  belief  that  Shak- 
speare  designed  it  should  end  here,  and  that  what  follows  is  either 
a  subsequent  and  injudicious  restoration  from  the  elder  drama, 
mentioned  in  p.  S91,  or  the  nonsense  of  some  wretched  buffoon, 
who  represented  Pandarus.  When  the  hero  of  the  scene  was  not 
only  alive,  but  on  the  stage,  our  author  would  scarce  have  trusted 
the  conclusion  of  his  piece  to  a  subordinate  character,  whom  he 
had  uniformly  held  up  to  detestation.  It  is  still  less  probable  that 
he  should  have  wound  up  bis  story  with  a  stupid  outrage  to  de- 
cency, and  a  deliberate  msult  on  nb  audience. — But  in  several 
other  parts  of  this  drama  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  I  have 
been  reading  Shakspeare.    Stkevens. 
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loathed  ?  what  verse  for  it  ?  what  instance  for  it  ?— 
Let  me  see : — 

Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing. 
Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey,  and  his  sting : 
And  being  once  subdued  in  armed  tail. 
Sweet  hoiiey  and  sweet  notes  together  fail. — 
Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  in  your  painted 
cloths. 

As  many  as  be  here  of  pander  s  hall, 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar  s  fell  t 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans. 
Though  not  for  mc,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 
Brethren,  and  sisters,  of  the  hold-door  trade. 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here  be  made: 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, — 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss  : 
Till  then  I'll  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  eases  ; 
And,  at  that  time,  bequeath  you  my  diseases. 

"^  This  play  is  more  correctly  written  than  most  of  Sfaakspeare'a 
compositions,  but  it  is  not  one  of  those  in  which  cither  the  extent 
of  his  views  or  elevation  of  his  fancy  is  fully  displayed.     As  the 
story  abounded  with  materials,  he  has  exerted  little  invention ; 
but  he  has  diversified  his  characters  with  great  variety,  and  pre-* 
served  them  with  great  exactness.  His  vicious  characters  disgust 
but  cannot  corrupt,  for  both  Cressida  and  Pandarus  are  detested 
and  contemned.     The  comick  characters  seem  to  have  been  the 
favourites  of  the  writer ;  they  are  of  the  superficial  kind,  and  ex- 
hibit more  of  manners  than  nature ;  but  they  are  copiously  filled 
and  powerfully  impressed.    Shakspeare  has  in  his  story  foUowed, 
for  the  greater  part,  the  old  book  of  Caxton,  which  was  then  very 
popular ;  but  the  character  of  Thersites,  of  which  it  makes  no 
mention,  is  a  proof  that  this  play  was  written  after  Chapman  had 
published  his  version  of  Homer.    Johnson. 

END   OF   VOLUME   SIXTH. 
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